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DR.  BOAR  DM  AN  :S  PARISHIONERS 


Ten  tli  Presbyterian  Congregation  Di- 
i  vibes  Its  Valuable  Property  Between 
Two  Other  Churches  and  Will  Per¬ 
petuate  Its  Same 


The  old  church  edifice  at  the  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Walnut  streets,  which  was 
icrected  by  and  was  for  sixty-five  years  the 
devotional  home  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Tenth  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city,  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

!  The  building  and  lot  upon  which  it  stands 
has  been  sold,  and  the  Episcopal  Diocesan 
House  will  be  erected  there.  The  thirty-five 
jhoclies  which  were  interred  in  the  twenty 
vaults  in  the  small  yard  at  the  rear  of  the 
church  have,  during  the  past  week,  been 
transferred  to  other  cemeteries,  and  the 
demolition  of  the  old  church  itself  will  soon 
[begin. 

|  Tho  old  church  is  an  object  of  interest  and 
affection  to  many  old  Philadelphians  owing 
-to  the  fact  that  for  forty-two  years  it  was  the 
chargo  of  the  Rev.-  Henry  A.  Boardman,  a 
Philadelphia  clergyman,  whose  fame  spread 
over  the  whole  laDd  and  whose  strong  indi¬ 
viduality  bound  to  him  up  to  the  ciay  of  his 
death  a  congregation  larger  than  the  old- 
fashioned  church  structure  would  accommo¬ 
date.  So  strong  was  this  tie  between  pastor 
and  congregation  that  the  members  of  this 
[church  were  distinguished  from  other  Pres¬ 
byterians  of  tho  city  by  the  name,  “Board- 
’  ; manites,’’  and  this  title  still  clings  to  them 
1  fourteen  years  after  Dr.  Boaraman’s  death. 

PROMINENT  PHILADELPHIANS’  TOMBS. 

The  transfer  of  the  bodies  in  the  cemetery 
|  will  also  awaken  memories  of  men  prominent 
|  in  social,  professional  and  husiness  circles 
nearly  a  century  ago,  quite  a  little  coterie  of 
i  whom  owned  vaults  and  were  interred  there. 

I  There  were  twenty  vaults  in  the  cemetery 
land  thirty-five  bodies  rested  there.  Among 
the  vault  owners  were  Dr.  A.  W.  Mitchell,  a 
prominent  physician  in  the  early  half  of  the 
century  ;  John  Knox,  John  S.  Riddle,  Thomas 
Armstrong  and  many  others.  The  heirs  of 


.the  vault  owners  were  paid  by  the  cliurch  for 
[the  ground  and  also  for  the  expense  of  the 
transfer  of  the  bodies,  the  majority  of  which 
went  to  Mount  Vernon  Cemetery. 

The  Tenth  Presbyterian  Chhreh  was  pro¬ 
jected  by  Furman  Learning,  at  that  time  in 
the  hardware  business  on  Market  street. 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  July  13,  1828. 

It  was  a  plain  unpretentious  structure  more 
like  a  Quaker  meeting  house  than  a  church 
of  this  day  and  was  never  modernized  or  en¬ 
larged.  The  church  was  opened  for  service 
in  December,  1829. 

THE  ORIGINAL  TRUSTEES. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees,  which  served 
i  until  May,  1831,  were  Solomon  Allen,  William 
Brown,  James  Kerr,  Furman  Learning,  George 
Ralston,  Thomas  Fleming,  Samuel  Hilde- 
burn,  James  Hunter,  Isaac  Macaulay,  Joshua 
Tovis,  Moses  Johnson,  Dr.  Henry  Bond, 
Charles  Watres.  Robert  Burgess,  James  Leslie, 
William  W.  McMain,  John  Stille,  Jr.,  and 
William  Watt. 

Of  these  many  have  descendants  living  in 
the  city,  among  whom  are  Miss  Margery 
Dickson,  a  granddaughter  of  Solomon  Allen; 
Misses  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Fanny  Brown 
and  Mrs.  G.  Dawson  Coleman,  daughters  of 
William  Brown ;  M.  T.  Johnson,  a  son  of 
Moses  Johnson  ;  two  sons  of  Samuel  Hilue- 
burn  and  a  daughter  of  Furman  Learning. 
W.  G.  Stille  and  Annie  Stille,  now  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  but  formerly  well-known  residents  of 
this  city,  are  the  children  of  John  Stille,  Jr. 

Among  the  surviving  members  of  the 
church  who  joined  it  within  a  few  years  of 
its  founding  are  Robert  Cresswell  and  Will¬ 
iam  L.  Dubois. 

Among  the  prominent  old-time  members  of 
the  church  were  General  and  Colonel  Patter¬ 
son,  Judge  Greer.  Judge  William  A.  Por¬ 
ter,  William  E.  Dubois  and  Judge  James 
Thompson. 

A  LONG  PASTORATE. 

The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
McAuley,  of  New  York.  He  was  superseded 
in  1833  by  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Boardman,  a 
young  man  just  admitted  to  the  ministry  at 
Princeton,  who  remained  with  the  church 
until  May,  1876,  when  he  resigned  owing  to  ' 
fill  health.  He  was  made  pastor  emeritus  and 
died  four  years  later.  During  his  pastorate 
the  church  became  very  prosperous,  many  of, 
Philadelphia’s  wealthiest  men  belonging  to  it 
[and  the  congregation  became  so  large  that 
either  a  larger  building  or  a  division  of  the 
church  became  necessary. 

Dr.  Boardman  advised  the  forming  of  a 
colony  to  found  another  church,  and  his  ad¬ 
vice  being  followed  the  West  Spruce  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Seventeenth  and 
Spruce  streets,  was  the  result.  A  peculiar 
feature,  of  the  sale  of  the  old  church  is  that 
the  congregation  of  the  original  church  now 
go  to  their  offspring,  the  West  Spruce  Street 
Church,  and  donate  to  that  church  one-half 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  on  the  condition  that 
the  name  of  the  old  church  be  adopted.  The 
other  half  is  to  be  given  to  the  Hollond  Me- aS 
morial  Church. 

Dr.  Boardman  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
John  Dewitt,  who  was  nastor  until  1882,  and  - 
then  by  the  Rev.  William  B.  Greene,  the  last 
pastor,  who  retired  in  1892. 

The?  church  property  is  88  feet  wide  on 
Walnut  street  by  125  feet  ou  l'wekth  and 
cost  wheu  purchased  $11,700.  The  church 
structure  cost  $21,000.  It  was  sold  for  $150,000. 
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GRAY’S  FERRY 
BRIDGES 


THERE  HAVE  BEEN  TWO  AND  MAY  BE 
A  THIRD. 


THE  SPOT  FULL  OF  MEMORIES 


Gray’s  Gardens  Were  Once  a  Popular  Re¬ 
sort,  and  the  Old  Floating  Bridge  Carried 
Both  the  British  and  the  Continental 
Armies  Across  the  Schuylkill. 


Mayor  Stuart,  in  his  last  annual  message  to 
Councils,  directed  the  attention  of  that  body 
to  the  great  need  of  a  new  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill  river  at  Gray’s  Ferry,  and  on  the 
21st  of  March  Councils'  survey  committee,  on 
motion  of  Common  Councilman  Lewis  W.l 
Moore,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  ward,  agreed 
to  report  favorably  on  an  ordinance  appropri¬ 
ating  $133,000  for  the  city’s  share  of  cost  in! 


phia  and  on  summer  days  to  one  oF  the  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  of  the  many 
small  parks  which  have  recently  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  city.  John  Bartram’s  famous 
botanical  gardens.  These  people,  it  must  be 
remembered,  live  a  long  distance  away  from 
Fairmount  and  thus  seldom  find  time,  even 
in  summer,  to  avail  themselves  of  its  pleas¬ 
ures. 

Gray’s  Ferry  has  many  historic  associa¬ 
tions,  At  one  time,  long  before  Fairmount 
Park  was  thought  of,  Gray’s  Gardens,  which, 
have  long  since  disappeared,  were  a  popular  ! 
resort  on  summer  days  for  all  classes  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  Philadelphians.  The  gardens  stood; 
nn  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot; 
if  Gray’s  Ferry  Road,  close  by  the  ferry,  just 
far  enough  from  the  city  proper  to  be  a  de¬ 
lightful  walk  or  drive  on  a  summer  after-' 
noon  through  country  roads  and  shady 
lanes.  The  river  banks  were  laid  out! 
with  pleasant  walks  and  ornamented; 
with  shrubbery.  There  were  artificial 
islands  and  waterfalls,  bowers  and  grot¬ 
toes,  and  every  means  had  been  taken  to 
make  the  place  attractive.  It  would  be  inter-! 

-  esting  to  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  notable, 
strangers  who  visited  these  gardens.  Many 
fetes  of  great  importance  were  held  there,' 
among  the  most  notable  of  them  a  reception 
to  General  Washington  and  hi*  family  on  the 
2d  of  September,  1790.  The  gardens  were 
elaborately  decorated,  a  prominent  feature! 
being  a  Federal  temple,  which  had  for  one  of! 
its  ornaments  a  vault  of  twelve  stones,  repre-  ' 
senting  the  Federal  Union.  From  a  grove  in  j  , 
the  garden  there  came  at  an  appointed  time  > 
thirteen  young  ladiesdressed  as  shepherdesses  j  •! 
and  thirteen  young  men  attired  asshepherds.  Li 
They  proceeded  to  the  Federal  temple,  where  ^ 
they  sang  an  ode  to  liberty,  which  was  di- 1 
_  _  versified _ by  solos,  chorus  and  responses. 


OLD  FLOATING 


erecting  a  new  bridge  at  Gray’s  Ferry.  Andl 
it  now  seems  certain  that,  as  soon  as  Coun-I 
cils’  finance  committee  can  find  the  money  to 
begin  its  construction,  this  new  bridge  will 
be  built  and  thus  facilitate,  it  is  thought  by 
many  residents  of  West  Philadelphia,  the 
opening  up  of  a  vast  section  of  now  practi¬ 
cally  unused  property  in  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  city.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
.  the  new  bridge  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  res¬ 
idents  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  by  af¬ 
fording  them  ready  access  to  West  Philadel-I 


After  this  entertainment  was  over  an  elab¬ 
orate  collation  was  served,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  at  night  by  an  illumination  of  the 
grounds. 

George  Gray,  who  established  the  gardens, 
was  the  second  ferry  master  at  what  in  early 
days  was  known  as  the  lower  ferry.  This 
lower  ferry  was  probably  established  shortly 
after  complaint  was  made  in  1673  by  the 
Swedes  that  Philip  England  was  obstructing 
their  passage  at  the  middle  ferry.  Benjamin 
Chambers  was  the  first  ferry  master.  For 


PRESENT  GRAY’S  FERRY  BRIDGE. 


some  time  after  its  establishment  Chambers' 
Ferry  must  have  been  of  but  minor  import¬ 
ance  as  a  means  of  entering  the  city,  as  the 
present  Gray’s  Ferry  road  was  not  laid  out 
until  twenty-five  years  after  the  lower  ferry 
had  been  established,  when  an  order  was 
jiven  out  directing  that  the  King’s  great  road 
be  laid  out  from  the  lower  ferry  on  the 
Schuylkill  to  come  into  the  southermost  street 
iff  Philadelphia,  which  runs  from  the  Dela¬ 
ware  into  the  Schuylkill,  our  present  South 
street. 

Chambers  must  have  been  ferry-master  for  ~ 
many  years,  as  in  1706,  about  thirty  years 
after  he  took  charge  of  the  ferry,  he  made  a 
complaint  to  Councils  thatafter  he  had  erected 
his  ferry  and  rendered  it  very  commodious 
by  the  invention  of  a  boat  of  a  kind  never 
before  known,  some  one  was  attempting  to 
set  up  a  rival  ferry  near  him.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  again  complained  that  while 
repairing  his  ferry  he  was  interfered  with  by 
Rev.  Andrew  Sandle,  the  Swedish  Minister, 
who  objected  that  itpassed  through  his  land  ; 
whereupon  Councils  admonished  Sandle  to 
refrain  from  obstructing  the  Queen’s  road. 

As  an  offset  to  this,  in  1711  Joseph  Giow- 
den  complained  that  Chambers  was  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  road  at  the  ferry  by  placing  his  house 
in  the  middle  of  it.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  Growden  had  no  intention  of  protecting 
the  public,  his  desire  being  to  benefit  himself 
by  widening  the  highway  so  as  to  obtain  for 
himself  a  ferry  right  to  the  mouth  of  Mill  t 
creek,  where  bis  mills  were  established. 

Chambers  was  succeeded  by  Gray,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  ferry.  Gray’s  Ferry 
was  really  the  first  bridge  across  the  river  at 
this  point.  It  was  an  arrangement  of  pon¬ 
toons  or  boats  strung  across  the  river  with 
one  of  the  pontoons  arranged  like  a  draw,  so 
that  it  could  swing  np  or  down  the  stream  to 
Iperrnit  vessels  to  pass  through.  When  Gray 
died  in  1748  he  bequeathed  his  interest  in  the 
ferry  to  his  wife.  For  many  years  after 
Gray’s  death  the  ferry  remained  in  the 
charge  of  his  family,  but  in  1790  George  Weed 
became  the  ferry  master.  Weed  was  succeeded 


| By  George  Ogden,  but  after  a  time  Weed  re 
turned.  The  next  tenant  was  Curtis  Grubb, 
and  then  came  the  Kochesbergers,  who  were 
in  occupancy  for  many  years. 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
j  many  movements  were  put  on  foot  to  build  a 
permanent  structure  across  the  river  at 
Gray’s  Ferry,  but  the  schemes  were  strongly 
antagonized,  although  a  company  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  charter  from  the  Legislature. 
By  this  charter  the  family  of  George  Gray 
were  to  have  two  hundred  shares  of  the  stock 
inpayment  for  their  ferry  franchise.  The 
!  company  failed  to  obtain  large  subscriptions 
and  the  floating  bridge  consequently  con¬ 
tinued  in  use,  although  it  was  a  constant 
source  of  complaint  and  annoyance.  Several 
times  it  was  carried  away  by  floods  and  re¬ 
newed,  and  on  each  occasion  the  great  need 
of  a  permanent  structure  was  agitated. 

At  last,  in  1838,  the  old  floating  bridge 
was  done  away  with,  when  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  was  granted  a  charter  and  given  author¬ 
ity  to  build  the  present  railroad  bridge  at 
this  point,  provided  it  would  permit  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Philadelphia  county  to  travel  over  it 
at  all  times.  This  bridge  was  built  at  a  cost, 
including  the  ferry  rights,  of  nearly  $200,000. 
At  first  it  was  a  toll  bridge,  but  by  a  contract 
made  between  the  company  and  the  County 
Commissioners  in  1839,  it  was  made  free,  the 
railroad  company  being  paid  $55,000  for  the 
consideration. 

The  old  floating  bridge  of  pontoons  was 
used  by  the  British  army  and  by  the  Conti¬ 
nentals,  and  Washington  crossed  it  on  the 
20th  of  April.  1789,  traveling  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  New  York  to  assume  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  office.  On  this  occasion  it  was  gayly 
decorated  in  his  honor,  being  walled  in  and 
arched  over  with  laurels.  As  the  President 
passed  under  the  laurel  arch  a  child  lowered 
a  laurel  wreath,  which  rested  on  his  brow, 
while  the  guns  of  Captain  Fisher’s  artillery 
saluted  and  the  crowds  of  people  assembled 


If 


on  tho  tanks  of  the  river  cheered.  A  week 
afterwards  Mrs.  Washington,  on  her  way  to 
New  York  to  join  her  husband,  received  a 
public  welcome  (at  the  bridge. 
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IT  WAS  FOUNDED  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
SIXTY-ONE  YEARS  AGO. 


A  CHURCH  WITH  A  HISTORY 


Interesting  Anniversary  Exercises  in 

tlie  Weather-Beaten  Edifice  at  Fourth 

- 


' 


Street  and  Willings  Alley— Father 
Scully  Preaches  an  Eloquent  Sermon 
on  the  History  of  the  Second  Oldest 
Church  in  America. 


The  one  hundred  and  sixty-first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  building  of  old  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  on  Willing’s  alley,  below  Fourth 
street,  and  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
consecration  of  the  nresent  church  edifice, 
was  celebrated  yesterday  morning. 

The  several  priests  attached  to  the  parish 
said  Masses  from  early  morning  until  10.30 
o’clock,  when  Solemn  High  Mass  was  snng 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Nagle,  with  Rev.  Father 
Forum  as  deacon  and  Rev.  Father  Stanton  as 
sub-deacon.  After  the  first  gospel  the  rector,  | 
Rev.  Father  Scully,  delivered  an  eloquent 
sermon  on  the  history  of  old  St.  Joseph’s, 
with  a  reference  to  Catholicity  in  the  past] 
present  and  future. 

Father  Scully  took  for  his  text!  8‘ My 
house  is  a  house  of  prayer,”  from  the  eighth 
verse,  twenty-fifth  Psalm.  He  corrpared  the 
existence  of  St.  Joseph’s  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  inasmuch  as  their  histories 
are  contemporaneous.  "This  church  has 
seen  the  wrecked  hierarchies  restored  and  * 
grown  to  their  old-time  splendor.  It  was  on, 
— s  Slte-  before  a  Lutheran  or  a  Methodist| 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  CHURCH  A  CENTURY  AGO. 


|  church  made  its  appearance,  that  the  Cath- 
J  dies  of  Philadelphia  worshiped,  seventy- 
j  six  years  before  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
received  their  first  bishops. 

“It  was  herein  old  St.  Joseph’s  that  the 
Catholics  of  Philadelphia  began  to  honor  God 
when  Washington  was  1  year  old.  Prom 
1707  until  St.  Joseph’s  was  built  Mass  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  different  places,  the  exact  locality 
of  which  is  not  known,  but  it  is  somewhere 
in  St.  Joseph’s  parish.  It  is  a  great  consola¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  worship  on  this  holy  ground 
where  our  forefathers  came  in  fear  and 
trembling,  not  knowing  when  they  would  be 
attacked  by  savages.” 

AN  HISTORIC  CHURCH. 

In  speaking  of  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic 
'Church, -Father  Scully  said:  “Our  fight  is 
not  against  Protestantism,  but  against  the  in¬ 
fidelity  of  which  Protestantism  is  the  nurs¬ 
ing  mother.” 

In  the  evening  there  was  Solemn  Vespers 
at  8  o’clock,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Father 
Scully  delivered  another  sermon. 

Old  St.  Joseph’s  Church  is  the  fsecond 
church  consecrated  in  the  United  States,  the 
first  being  in  Frederick,  Md.  There  is  no 
other  church  in  the  archdiocese  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  in  the  surrounding  country  which 
dates  back  as  far  as  this  one.  It  has  been 
the  fountain  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  this 
part  of  the  country  and  the  scene  of  the 
labors  of  many  eminent  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

It  was  in  old  St.  Joseph’s  that  Catholicity 
first  found  a  resting  place  in  Philadelphia, 
for  previous  to  its  foundation  the  Catholics 
had  neither  church  nor  pastor.  When,  in 
1731.  the  Catholics  of  this  city  became  suf¬ 
ficiently  numerous  to  warrant  the  erection  of 
a  church,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
Maryland  sent  Rev.  Joseph  Greaton,  S.  J.,  to 
build  a  church  in  Philadelphia  and  take  up 
his  permanent  abode  here.  Father  Greaton 
purchased  a  lot  of  ground  near  Fourth  and 
Waluut  streets,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1731 
the  erection  of  a  one-story  chapel  was  begun, 
and  on  the  26th  of  February,  1732,  the  "first 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  St.  Joseph’s. 

EARLY  STRUGGLES  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

The  congregation  at  that  time  is  com¬ 


puted  to  have  aggregated  Torty  people,  hut  it 
was  soon  largely  augmented  by  the  arrival  of 
immigrants  from  Ireland  and  Germany.  Al- 
I  though  the  size  of  the  chapel  was  only  18x24 
feet,  its  insignificance  did  not  escape  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  other  settlers,  who  were  bit- 
.  terly  opposed  to  the  toleration  of  Catholicity 
in  their  midst.  So.  to  secure  the  protection 
of  the  Colonial  authorities.  Father  Greaton 
had  the  chapel  erected  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  appear  only  a  part  of  the  clergy’s  residence. 

Father  Greaton,  who  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  remained  in  St,  Joseph’s  until  1750, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  Maryland,  where  he 
died  in  September,  1753.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Robert  Harding,  who  enlarged  the 
chapel  to  forty  feet  square  in  1757. 

In  the  year  1783  a  school  was  opened  by 
the  pastor,  Rev.  Father  Molyneaux.  in  a 
building  adjacent  to  the  church.  In  1764  the 
mortality  among  the  Catholics  was  so  great 
that  Father  Harding,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s, 
was  required  to  purchase  a  lot  for  a  burial 
ground  at  Fourth  and  Spruce  streets,  the 
graveyard  at  St.  Joseph's  being  almost  filled 
up. 

St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Asylumn,  at  Seventh 
and  Spruce  streets,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1807,  owes  its  permanent  foundation  to  the 
Jesuit  pastors  and  congregation  of  St.  Jos¬ 
eph’s  Church.  In  1837  the  old  church,  which 
had  been  enlarged  a  number  of  times,  was 
,  toi n  down  and  on  June  4,  1S3S.  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  by  Rev. 
James  Ryder  in  the-  presence  of  Bishop  Con- 
well  and  a  large  concourse  of  people.  The 
consecration  of  the  church  took  place  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1839. 
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STORIES  LIRGER 
ABOUT  THE  PLAGE 

COMMERCE  STREET  BUILDINGS  NOW 
BEING  TORN  DOWN. 


ONLY  A  PART  OF  THEM  OLD 


A  Popular  Fallacy  Corrected,  and 
Stories  Told  in  Doing  It— How  a 
Drover's  Dog  Saved  His  Master,  and 
a  Preacher’s  Daughter  Became  a 
Countess  —  Privateering  Bed  to 
"Wealth. 

The  buildings  now  being  demolished  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Commerce 
streets  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  old — and 
one  city  journal  has  indicated  Commerce  as 
one  of  our  ancient  streets.  This  is  all  a  mis¬ 
take. 

Some  of  the  dividing  walls  in  the  present 
buildings  are  no  doubt  old,  being  part  of  the 
two-story  bricks  that  stood  on  Fifth  street; 
prior  to  1835,  but  the  rest  is  substantially 
modern. 

In  1834  the  block  from  Market  to  Arch  and 
from  Fourth  to  Fifth  streets  was  solid,  not 
being  intersected  by  a  single  thoroughfare. 
Biddle’s  court,  now  Paradise  alley,  ran  north 
from  Market  as  far  as  the  south  wall  of  Christ 
Church  graveyard,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
street  was  an  ancient  house  standing  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  courtway.  How  the  Market  street  stores; 
got  along  without  a  back  outlet  is  a  matter  of 
wonder,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  on 
the  city  maps  of  1828  and  ’33. 

JENNY  BECAME  A  COUNTESS. 

West  Commerce  street,  from  Fifth  to  Sixth 
streets,  was  formerly  South  avenue,  and  the 
present  North  street  was  North  avenue.  Both 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  and 
were  connected  in  the  middle  of  the  block  by; 
Egfeldt’s  alley  and  herein  lived  James  Ag- 
new,  sexton  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Third  and  Arch  streets.  He  had  a  very 
pretty  daughter,  who  to  the  father’s  grief  and 
horror  ran  away  and  married  a  Frenchman 
named  Cotele.  and  a  Catholic,  and  it  is  old 
gossip  that  Jenny  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
French,  and  her  husband  knew  no  English, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  the  marriage  being  a 
happy  one.  Cotele  went  back  to  France  and 
became  an  army  contractor,  grew  very 
wealthy  and  was  made  a  count  when  the 


Burbons  came  in.  and  pretty  Jenny  Ag- 
new  became  Vicomtesse  do  Cotele.  Her 
father  never  relented,  nor  mentioned  her 
name  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

About  1835  the  present  Commerce  street, 
from  Fourth  to  Fifth,  was  cut  through.  At  the 
west  end.  a  very  ancient  tavern,  widely^ 
known  as  the  “  White  Horse,”  was  torn 
down,  although  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the 
old  walls  are  incorporated  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing  on  the  corner. 

It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  old  inn 
that  Joe  Hare,  the  noted  highwayman,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  drover  named  McKim  from  Harris¬ 
burg  here,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  en¬ 
tered  McKim’s  room  and  attacked  him.  Hare 
was  a  giant  in  strength,  but  was  baffled  by 
the  drover’s  dog  that  was  sleeping  under  the 
bed.  He  fought  so  savagely  that  McKim  had 
a  chance  to  use  his  pistol  and  Hare  had  to 
leave  with  a  bullet  in  his  arm.  He  made  his 
escape. 

The  old  house  at  the  head  of  Biddle’s  court, 
now  called  Paradise  alley,  was  inhabited  by 
an  old  surly  Scotchman  named  Chisholm. 
He  was  a  sailor  and  had  been  mate  on  a 
South  American  privateer,  which  was  merely 
piracy  and  as  such  was  broken  up  in  1820  by 
Commodore  David  Porter  and  the  mosquito 
fleet.  Chisholm  was  reputed  rich  and  wasi 
believed  to  have  made  his  money  by  killing! 
a  man  named  Benton  in  the  West  Indies. 

TBEASUKE  LEADS  TO  MUBDEE. 

Burton  had  lived  in  Philadelphia,  was  clerk | 
in  a  grocery  and  had  saved  some  money.  He 
knew  Chisholm  and  was  persuaded  by  him  to 
invest  his  means  in  chartering  a  small  sloop 
and  go  treasure-hunting  among  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  Chisholm  claiming  to  know 
where  some  of  his  old  associates  had  buried 
their  plunder.  Burton,  Chisholm  and  two 
others  sailed  from  this  port.  Two  years  after 
the  Scotsman  returned  with  plenty  of  money 
and  gave  out  that  the  sloop  had  been  lost  on 
the  Windward  Islands  and  the  others  drowned. 
The  owner  of  the  sloop  made  inquiry  and 
found  that  one  of  the  crew,  an  Irishman 
named  Tibbets,  had  been  seen  subsequently 
at  St.  Thomas  with  plenty  of  money  and 
when  drunk  he  had  said  "that they  found  a 
big  pile  of  treasure  and  got  in  a  fight  over  the 
division  and  Chisholm  had  shot  the  other 
two.”  Whether  true  or  not  it  was  believed,' 
as  nothing  further  was  ever  heard  of  Burton, 
and  Chisholm  finally  disappeared  about  1826, 
supposed  to  have  gone  to  Texas. 

The  entire  block  north  of  Commerce  street 
was  taken  up  by  the  grounds  of  the  Union 
Methodist  Church  on  Fourth  street,  the  old 
Academy  and  Christ  Church  Cemetery,  there 
being  no  dwelling  houses  at  all. 


Penn  arrived  at  Newcastle  by  the  ship  | 
“Welcome,”  in  October,  1083.  After  j 
spending  a  little  time  there,  and  at  Ches¬ 
ter,  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  landing  j 


at  a  low  sartily  beech  fronting  the  tavefn,  ■ 
at  the  month  of  Dock  Creek,  which  at  that  ^ 
time,  had  grassy  banks  and  rural  surround- 
ings.  Tradition 'designates  this  inn,  then;.. 

completing,  as  being  the  first  substan-W 
tial  hotN-y  erected  in  the  city.  For  manyH 
years  it  was  the  point  at  which  ,  landings D 
were  mark;  from  small  vessels  trafficking  i 
wTCmSew  Jersey  and  New  England.  It 
I  was  also  used  as  a  ferry-house  by  persons ,  ;• 

■  crossing  to  Society  Hill,  to  the  New  Jer- 
I  spy  shore,  and  to  Windmill  Island,  where 
a  Dutch-looking  structure  ground  the  grain 
jjj  of  the  early  settlers. 

In  1735  the  city  boasted  of  but  eight 
I  four-wheeled  coaches,  one  of  which  belong- ; ' 

ed  to  Deputy-Governor  Gordon.  The, 

I  streets  were  singularly  clear  of  vehicles  of 
I  every  description.  There  were  but  six 
four-wheeled,  one-sea  ted  chaises,  drawn 
by  two  horses,  besides  the  one  that  Slid- 
ton  had  to  hire.  The  carriages,  if  they 
ui  could  be  so  called,  to  be  seen  were  two- ; 

.  wheeled,  one-horse  chaise,  a  cheap  Sort  of 
a  gig  with  a  plain  painted  body,  oniament- 
.  ed  with  brass,  rings  and  buckles,  resting  on  | 
leathern  bands,  for  springs.  The  general : 
means  of  conveyance,  both  for  goods-  and 
§  people,  was  by  horses;  farmers’  wives  came 
I  to  town  on  pillions,  behind  their  husbands, 

,  and  stout  market-women  rode  in  from  e 
‘  Germantown,  panniers,  filled  .with  pro-  [  ‘ 
Induce,  flanking  their  horses’  sides.  Much 
of  the  freighting  of  the  province  was  done 
by  pack-horses,  and  it  was  a  common 
sight  to  see  a  long  line  of  them  entering  I 
Philadelphia,  laden  with  all  manner  of 
merchandise— some  so  enveloped  in  fodder 
as  to  leave  exposed  only  their  noses  and 
hoofs,  others  bearing  heavy  casks  suspend¬ 
ed  on  either  side,  whilst  still  others  stag¬ 
gered  beneath  the  weight  of  bars  of  iron,  1 
so  to  hang  as  to  escape  the  bordering  trees 
of  the  contracting  trails  and  roadways. 1 
There  were  but  few  carts;  the  man  who 
brought  the  silver  sand  to  the  different 
doors  each  morning  owned  one.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  Pennsylvania  institution,  the  big 
blue-bodied  wagon,  had  not  yet  made  its  a 
appearance,  though  it  was  not  many  years ; 
before  the  prosperity  of  the  province  was 
such, as  to  result  in  every  farmer  having 
his  wagon.  The  first  introduction  caused 
great  indignation  among  the  owners  of 
I  pack-horses  who  feared  that  their  business ! 
would  be  ruined.  In  1755,  when  Post¬ 
master-General  Franklin  found  Braddock 
fretting  and  fuming  at  Frederick,  in  Mary-1, 
land,  because  his  contractors  had  failed  to 
1  provide  means  of  transportation,  he  at! 


I  once  agreed  to  furnish  one  hundred  and  I 
;  fifty  wagons,  with  four-horse,  teams,  from  ■ 
Pennsylvania,  and  have  them  at  Will’s  I 
Creek  within  ten  days.  Franklin  fulfilled  ■ 
his  agreement,  and  thus  was  Br&ddock’s  ■ 
I  army  enabled  to  move  on  to  its  disastrous  ■ 
.  overthrow. 

any  of  the  dwellings  were  the  primi- 
■  tive  structures  of  tlie  early  comers.  They  B 
•;  were  built. of  logs,  the  interstices  filled  in  jk 
I  with  riPe.i-rushcs  and  clay,  and  covered  ■ 
I  with  a  thin  coat  of  plaster;  their  gables  I 
confronted  the  street,  and  a  man  of  ordi- . 
nary  size  could  easily  touch  the  eaves  of 
their  doubled  hipped  roofs.  The  more  ; 
modern  houses  were  of  dark  glimmer-stone,  t, 
with  little  windows  set  deep  in  the  thick 
walls,  and  with  huge  chimneys  rising  at  I 
the  corners.  •  These  Sow  substantial  build-  ff 
ings,  with  their  steep  roofs  and  protecting! 
I  eaves,  were  planted  well  back  from  the  I 
highway,  and  surrounded  by  fruit  trees: 

The  first  German  newspaper  in  Pemisyl-1 
,  vania,  and  the  first  in  America  printed  ini 
jka  foreign  language,  was  issued  in  German.! 
town  in  1726,  of  the  German  exodus.  I 
'This  place  retained  all  its  German  char-  * 
acteristics  down  to  the  year  1793.  Untile, 
that  date  all  the  public  preaching  was  in 
German;  it  was  the  language  of  business! 
and  society,  and  even  that  of  the  boy  s  • 
playing  in  the  streets.  The  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  ’93, 

,  caused  the  offices  of  the  general  and  state 
governments,  and  of  the  city  banks,  to  re¬ 
move  to  this  suburban  town.  This  intro  • 

.  duced  an  English  speaking  element,  and  a  I 
population,  which  proved  to  be,  in  part, 

■■  permanent.  Germantown  thus  becoming 
favorably  known  to  Philadelphians,  rapid-  !■ 
.  ly  increased  the  number  of  its  English 
speaking  people. — National  Educator. 


BY  BEY.  S.  E.  HOTCHKIN. 

A  newspaper  writer  well  compared  Mr.  Smith’s 
residence  to  a  baronial  castle.  It  is  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Edge  Hill.  Tho  place  embraces  sixty 
acres.  The  artistic  reputation  of  its  owner  ex- 


tends  to  the  old  world.  (The  American  Academy 
of  Music  contains  exhibitions  of  his  scenic  art. 
One  of  his  masterpieces  is  a  representation  of  a 
chained  Athenian  soldier  at  Syracuso,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  reciting  Euripides  to  gain 
his  liberty,  while  others  wait  the  same  privilege. 
This  work  is  natural  and  richly  colored,  and 
very  beautiful. 

Xanthus  Smith,  the  artist  and  writer,  is  the ! 
son  of  Russell  Smith. 

The  wooded  entrance  to  Russell  Smith’s  home  ! 
is  beautiful.  A  square  tower  forms  his  abode,  L 
and  there  is  a  splendid  view  from  its  summit. 
The  building  is  of  gray  stone,  and  it  serves  as 
an  observatory.  The  stone  was  taken  from  the 
excavation  for  the  cellar,  so  that  the  tower  is  in¬ 
deed  founded  upon  a  rock.  Mr.  Smith  has  made 
use  of  it  in  studying  the  skies  for  artistic  pur.  i 
poses.  He  has  hero  painted  the  aurora  at  mid¬ 
night.  After  a  cracking  of  the  walls  in  an  earth¬ 
quake  the  height  of  the  tower  was  lowered,  j 
though  it  did  not  fall,  like  Beck  ford’s  English 
tower,  described  in  William  North’s  memoir  of  j 
him,  prefixed  to  “  Vathek.”  A  brick  observa¬ 
tory  on  the  top  of  the  house  was  removed.  The 
tower  can  be  seen  from  the  Public  Buildings  in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Smith  spent  several  years  in  Branchtown, 
and  then  removed  to  his  present  residence  on 
the  Plank  road,  near  Weldon.  Ho  made  geo¬ 
logical  illustrations  for  Sir  James  Lyell,  and  the 
Professors  Silliman,  and  Professor  Rogers,  and  j 
Professor  Henry.  He  was  on  the  State  Geologi-  j 
cal  Survoy  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  under  | 
Professor  William  Rogers  in  Virginia,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  Rogers  in  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
also  executed  much  landscape  work.  His  present 
gallery  contains  some  very  beautiful  paintings, 
one  being  a  likeness  of  a  sea-captain  named 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  by  his  special  friend,  the 
eminent  artist,  John  Neagle.  It  is  represented 
on  shipboard,  and  has  been  much  admired  by 
artists.  Landscapes  and  animals  are  mingled  on  j 
tbe  walls.  There  are  some  beautiful  chickens,! 
and  animals  which  seem  to  be  living  and  mov¬ 
ing,  which  were  painted  by  Miss  Mary  Smith, 
the  daughter  of  Russell  Smith.  The  pleasant 
face  of  this  artist,  who  is  dead,  adorns  the  wall. 
Her  father  instituted  a  prize  at  the  Acadomy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  her  memory  to  be  competed  for  by 
Philadelphia  lady  artists.  At  first,  in  1879, 
there  were  only  two  who  competed,  in  the  Spring 
of  1887  there  were  90,  which  shows  advance  in 
art.  The  flower  paintings  of  Mrs.  Russell  Smith, 
preserved  in  a  volume,  are  exquisitely  natural, 
and  this  is  a  family  of  artists.  The  taking  of 
Fort  Fisher  is  a  striking  war  picture  in  this 
studio.  A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Russell  Smith,  by 
Rembrandt  Peale,  painted  fifty  years  ago,  is 
fresh  and  vivid  today.  A  Turner  beautifies  the 
wall.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  very  genial  man  and  in¬ 
structive  in  conversation.  He  painted  a  picture 
of  his  mother  in  his  childhood,  as  Benjamin 
•West  began  with  delineating  an  infant  in  its 
cradls.  He  has  studied  abroad,  and  his  studio  j 
contains  Italian,  French,  Swiss,  Scotch  and 
American  scenes. 

The  Masonic  Hall  in  Jenkintown  has  a  drop- 
curtain  with  a  view  of  Mt.  Vernon  painted  by 


Russell  Smith,  as  well  bs  two  other  scenes  by  I  , 
the  same  artist.  The  fine  natural  trees  on  one 
of  the  landscapes,  the  limbs  and  leaves  of  which 
seem  to  stand  out  of  the  canvas,  uto  representa¬ 
tions  of  trees  seen  by  Mr.  Smith,  two  of  them  on 
the  A  llegheny  mountains.  An  English  street 
scene,  including  a  well  with  its  stone  curb  and 
bucket,  is  a  composition  of  this  artist  which  has 
a  fine  effect.  Mt.  Vernon,  as  it  appeared  on  the 
ground  in  1836,  is  next  before  the  eye.  The  old 
stone  wall  was  covered  with  brick  from  England  . 
to  adorn  it.  One  of  the  ornamented  wooden 
gate-posts  leans,  as  if  tired  of  its  work,  snd  the 
other  is  firm,  and  a  nativo  creeper  with  its  SC&I-! 
let  flower  adorns  it.  The  gate  has  disappeared. j 
iThe  long  and  noble  old  mansion,  with  its  gal¬ 
lery-like  extensions  on  each  side,  has  a  natural 
look  ;  and  recalls  pleasant  memories  to  one  who 
has  beheld  it.  This  picture  was  painted  for  the 
Jenkintown  Literary  Society  in  1831,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  that  Society  by  the  artist. 

The  panorama  from  the  roof  of  Mr.  Smith’s  . 
tower  extends  to  Mount  Holly  in  JNew  Jersey, 
aDd  to  Norristown.  When  Lincoln  raised  the 
flag  at  the  State  Houso,  Mr.  Smith  by  the 
aid  of  a  glass,  saw  it  rise,  at  a  distance  of| 
twolve  or  thirteen  miles.  The  scenery  here  is 
varied  and  magnificent.  Under  mirage  Mount  j 
Haycock  has  been  seen. 

The  surroundings  are  very  pleasant.  A  little  j 
simple  cottage  near  the  artist’s  place  with  gable; 
end  and  porch  toward  the  road,  and  a  creeper: 
upon  the  roof,  is  a  suitable  sketch  for  a  painter,  j 
William  A.  Brown’s  house  among  the  trees  is  a 
pleasant  home.  Valleys  and  hills  vary  the 
landscape.  The  road  from  Moretown  to  Edge 
Hill  runs  prettily  among  the  trees  of  a  wood. 
Russell  Smith’s  place  has  one  of  its  entrances  on 
this  road.  The  valley  which  extends  parallel 
to  this  road  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  North¬ 
east  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  runs  up  this  val¬ 
ley.  Some  farms  belonging  to  the  Hamill  family 
lie  in  this  section.  The  extended  woods  afford 
a  pleasing  shade,  and  the  road  is  well  kept  and 
a  credit  to  the  neighborhood.  New  and  start-  , 
ling  views  meet  tbe  rider  at  every  turn.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Smith  has  a  large  estate  in  view  near 
Weldon,  which  reaches  from  Weldon  to  Glen-  ' 
side  Station.  It  contains  a  fine  mansion. 

Carmel  Presbyterian  Church  at  Edge  Hill 
village  has  a  good  high  position.  It  is  a  neat 
stone  building  erected  in  1876.  Rev.  R.  H.  Bentj 
now  a  missionary  in  China,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  f 
Dilles,  were  former  pastors  here.  The  Edge  . 
Hill  Iron  Worts  are  near  by,  and  also  a  stone 
quarry.  The  Eagle  Hotel  and  and  some  stores 
and  a  shoo  shop  give  business  to  the  village. 
Years  ago  a  young  man  was  sitting  on  the 
porch  of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  and  was  killed  by  an 
accidental  shot  from  one  who  was  shooting  at  a 
mark,  a  half  a  mile  away.  My  informant 
thought  that  he  had  been  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  war  to 
die  in  peace. 

“  Many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 

Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant.”  ■  Ig2j 

The  old  stone  house  ef  which  the  shoe  shop  is 
the  upper  extension,  is  evidently  an  antique. 


The  Plank  road,  now  a  turnpike,  crosses  Church 
road  by  a  bridge  above  it,  after  the  fashion  of 
elevated  railways.  The  so-called  Plank  road 
runs  from  Chestnut  Hill  to  Willow  Grove.' 
Hammer  Hill  Methodist  Church,  and  Auden- 
ried  Public  School  near  it,  and  Waverly  Heights, 
where  General  Patterson  once  had  a  mansion, 
and  where  Judge  Elcock  now  resides  are  nota¬ 
ble  points  in  this  pleasant  drive. 

THE  MASONIC  HALL  IN  JENKINTOWN. 

The  Masonic  Hall,  which  has  been  mentioned, 
stands  opposite  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Our 
Savior  in  Jenkintown.  It  was  built  about  13,0 
from  the  gray  stone  of  what  is  now  Dobbins’ 
quarry  at  Jenkintown  station.  It  is  four  stories 
high  and  about  forty-five  feet  by  eighty-five 
feet  in  dimensions.  It  was  erected  by  the 
Masonic  Hall  Association,  but  is  now  owned  by 
the  Public  Hall  Company,  Limited.  The  lodge 
room  is  of  good  size  and  is  finely  carpeted,  and 
[.its  division  chapter,  curtains  of  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  white  give  it  a  stately  look.  A  past 
master’s  apron  and  sash  of  beautiful  workman¬ 
ship  and  colors,  dating  from  three  generations 
ago,  are  kept  in  the  wardrobe  as  a  memorial  of  a 
mason  who  anciently  lived  in  this  neighborhood. 
This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  lodge  rooms  in  the 
State.  The  view  from  the  roof  of  this  building 
is  extensive  in  all  directions,  and  is  considered 
the  finest  one  in  the  neighborhood.  The  smoke 
of  a  railway  train  has  been  seen  from  this  point 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  many  of  the 
steeples  of  Philadelphia  are  visible.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  can  be  seen  in  the  distance. 

The  Jenkintown  National  Bank  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  two  northern  rooms  of  the  first 
floor  of  this  building,  and  it  removed  hence  to 
its  new  building.  The  Jenkintown  Beading 
Room  Association  was  established  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  front  room  vacated  by  the  bank. 
The  Abington  Library  was  placed  in  the  rear 
room  at  the  same  time.  This  ought  to  be  a  good 
town  for  reading,  as  the  village  of  Jenkintown 
is  generally  quiet,  save  for  the  pretty  equipages 
that  glide  through  it  or  the  excitement  of  the 
opening  of  the  mail.  But  one  afternoon  a  load 
of  hay  thrown  into  the  street  at  the  post  office 
corner,  and  a  horse  sale  at  Smith’s  Jenkintown 
Hotel,  and  a  smart  shower  made  things  lively.j 


A  SUetcli  of  the  Birtli  and  Life  of  the 
ticruiantown  Academy. 


When  the  residents  of  Germantown  were 
startled  from  peaceful  sleep  near  midnight, 
about  a  week  ago,  by  the  ringing  of  the  Aca- 
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demy  bell,  many  no  doubt  thought  some  mi? 
chievous  students  were  out  on  a  lark,  but  in 
reality  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
iciation  was  about  breaking  up.  The  quaint  old 
building  of  Colonial  architecture,  at  School  Lane 
and  Greene  street,  erected  in  1762  and  which  is 
one  of  Philadelphia’s  many  historic  landmarks, 
is  one  of  which  our  good  citizens  have  just  cause 
to  be  proud  A  brief  sketch  of  this  very  inter¬ 
esting  school  would  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to 
many. 

1  The  earliest  note  extant,  recording  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  states  that  “  a  moating  of  several  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  German  Town  and  places  adjacent, 

!  was  held  at  the  house  of  David  Machinettof  said 
town  the  sixth  day  of  December,  1759.”  The 
Machinett  house  is  still  standing  on  Germantown 
avenue,  or  Main  street  as  many  calljit,  and  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Dr.  Alexis  Smith. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  a  “large  and  commodious  school  house 
should  be  erected,  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
two  rooms  on  the  lowest  floor  thereof  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  English  and  High  Dutch  or  German 
H  school,  and  be  continued  for  that  use  and  no 
other  for  ever,  and  that  there  should  be  conven¬ 
ient  dwellings  built  for  the  school  masters  to  re¬ 
side  in.” 

This  recoid  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  at 
that  time,  two  languages  were  spoken  in  the 
town,  and  while  in  other  colonies  a  marked 
bigotry  in  the  matter  of  education  and  religion 
was  manifest,  here  a  harmonious  interest  pre¬ 
vailed,  which  laid  for  this  old  school  a  founda¬ 
tion  which  has  never  been  undermined.  This 
was  owing  to  the  advanced  and  broad  views  of 
its  founders,  who  had  in  view  the  education  of 
the  young,  disregarding  their  denomination, 
residence,  color  or  sex.  One  of  the  early  agree¬ 
ments  was  that  children  of  any  creed  should  be 
admitted  on  the  same  terms,  and  two  years  after 
the  school’s  foundation  there  were  sixty  pupils 
in  the  German  school  and  seventy  in  the  English. 

No  modern  delay  or  red  tape  of  waiting  for  ap¬ 
propriations  was  necessitated,  since  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  taken  at  a  subsequent  meeting  held  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,'  1700,  amounted  to  £1120,  2s.  and  Id. 
which  sum  was  sufficient  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  work  of  erecting  the  school  building  and 
teachers’  houses,  which  to-day  stand  as  a  lasting 
monument  to  the  liberality  and  appreciation  of 
education  from  pre-revolution aTy  settlers. 

From  the  completion  of  the  academy  building 
until  1776  no  local  difficulties  arose  to  mar  the 
harmony  that  prevailed  or  interrupt  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  school.  The  utilization  of  this 
building  independent  of  its  educational  features 
is  very  interesting. 

In  1777  the  German  master  was  visited  by  a 
messenger  from  General  Washington  saying  he 
had  orders  to  bring  and  lodge  the  sick  soldiers 
in  the  school  house.  The  action  taken  on  this 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, — many  of  whom 
were  parents  of  the  pupils  of  the  English  school 
and  disapproved  of  their  studies  being  seriously 
„  interfered  with — resulted  in  the  soldiers  being 
sent  to  the  hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

The  following  year  part  of  the  British  army 
encamped  within  the  limits  of  this  appropriately 
Inamed  German  Town,  and  for  a  time  little  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  the  education  of  the  child¬ 
ren,  the  minds  of  the  trustees  and  parents  being 
occupied  with  weightier  matters,  pertaining  to 
the  preservation  of  their  property  and  homes. 

The  first  charter  of  the  school  was  obtained  in 
1781,  when  the  former  name  of  “  Union  School  ” 
was  abandoned  for  the  title  now  in  use,  “The 
1  public  school  of  Germantown,”  which  title^seems 
rather  inappropriate  since  the  school  is  a  private 
one,  there  being  a  very  small  fund  loft  by  one 
Paul  Engle  in  1792,  the  income  of  which  is  suf- 


ficient  only  to  'support  two  free  sbholatships 
yearly.  As  early  as  1798  it  was  first  spoken  of 
in  the  records  as  the  “  Academy.” 

In  1793  the  use  of  tho  building  was  tendered 
by  the  trustees  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  This 
otter  was  made  to  protect  the  executive  body  of 
the  country  from  the  yellow  fever  plague  then 
raging,  and  carried  with  it  the  proviso  that 
Congress  should  make  certain  needed  repairs. 
There  is,  however  no  record  of  Congress  accept-  i 
ing  this  liberal  opportunity  for  escape. 

In  September  of  1798  the  first  story  and  cellar 
of  the  school  house  were  used  by  the  Banks  of 
Pennsylvania  and  North  America,  which  tem¬ 
porarily  moved  to  Germantown  from  their, 
Philadelphia  offices  to  avoid  the  contagious 
fever  prevailing  at  that  time,  and  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  privileges  granted  them  they  agreed 
to  put  a  new  roof  and  two  boats  of  paint  on  the 
school  house. 

The  German  school  was  abandoned  in  1812, 
and  in  1820  a  very  successful  era  started,  due. 
no  doubt,  iu  a  great  measure  to  the  character  of 
the  trustees.  This  institution  was  about  the 
only  one  in  Germantown  for  many  years  prior 
and  subsequent  to  the  Kevolution,  being  sup¬ 
posed  mainly  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  residents  and  those  most  interested  in  this 
valuable  aud  practical  work,  A  liberal  sum  of 
the  Colonial  times  for  an  ordinarily  well-to-do 
ruan  was  considered  five  pounds  sterling  in  ad 
diliou  to  the  tuition  fees. 

The  charges,  as  fixed  in  the  early  history  of 
the  school,  were  as  follows :  The  dead  lan¬ 
guages,  per  annum,  £3  10s.;  the  English  tongue 
grammatically,  £3;  reading,  writing,  etc.,  in  the 
common  manner,  40s.;  aud  those  parents  who 
could  so  afford  supplied  the  bpnks,  blanks  and 
necessary  articles  for  their  children’s  use. 

The  election  of  trustees  for  this  famous  old 
school  has  been  aud  is  accomplished  in  rather  a 
unique  manner.  At  first  only  those  who  had 
donated  two  pounds  sterling  or  more  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  vote  for  the  trustees.  At  present  only! 
those  who  have  giveD  one  hundred  dollars  or! 
more,  any  scholar  after  one  year’s  attendance, 
and  the  trustees  themselves,  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  elections  and  casting  a  ballot. 

The  building  as  at  first  erected  served  the 
purposes  of  its  founders  until  1880,  when  a  wing 
was  built  from  the  back,  so  that  now  three  hun¬ 
dred  scholars  are  accommodated-  In  the  tower 
above  the  roof  hangs  the  bell,  whoso  mellow 
tones  are  dear  to  hearts  of  so  many  men,  and 
when  heard  bring  back  fond  memories  of  care- 
4oae,.laappy  boyhood  days  spent  at  the  dear  old 
German  to  w-n.  Ajcademy. 

The  iron  Cfojyn  plcx-m  on  the  tower  when  the 
building  was  finished  caused  much  fivd  feeling 
during  the  war  for  our  independent :  but  de¬ 
spite  the  bitter  aversion  towards  it  by  many  of 
the  inhabitants  it  has  remained  where  placed. 
The  weather  vane  on  the  tower  has  many  holes 
in  it,  pierced  by  the  bullets  which  flew  so  thick 
in  Germantown  during  its  battle. 

To  the  east  of  the  school  building  stands  a 
fine  stone  gymnasium,  recently  erected  by  the 
Alumni  Association,  which  every  year  meets 
within  its  spacious  hall  and  gathers  around  a 
substantially  spread  table,  reviewing  past  events 
and  listening  to  serious  as  well  as  comic  speeches. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  here  some 
of  the  many  prominent  men  of  earlier  days  who 
served  tho  community  so  well  as  trustees  of  this 
famous  school.  Benjamin  Chew,  after  being 
educated  there,  was  a  trustee  for  thirty -eight 
years,  acting  as  President  of  the  Board  for  the 
majority  of  that  time.  Charles  Wister  for  thirty 
years  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  school, 
whore  he  too  wan  educated,  and  records  show 
that  twenty-one  members  of  the  Wister  family 
have  attended  the  Academy.  The  Johnson  fam- 
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tion  by  five  consecutive  generations  of  the  men 
of  that  family  having  been  trustees,  and  since 
the  school’s  organisation  to  tire  present  time  a 
member  of  that  family  has  always  been  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  besides  thirteen  of  that  name 
having  attended  the  school.  Such  names  as 
Chew,  Fisher,  Morris,  Schaeffer,  Ashmead  and 
Bringhurst  appear  many  times  on  the  records  as 
scholars  of  this  time-honored  institution. 

True,  the  old  Germantown  Academy,  replete 
with  associations  of  historic  importance,  is  an 
active  landmark  of  which  Philadelphia  may 
well  be  proud.  Hapbqld  E.  Gillingham. 

Germantown,  April  24, 1894. 


OLD  INDIAN  POLE. 


Removal  of  a  Landmark  that  Had 
Stood  a  Century. 


A  small  circular  pile  of  dirt  now  marks 
the  spot  In  the  little  open  space  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  Old  York  Road,  Wood 
anl  Twenty-first  streets,  in  the  Twelfth 
Ward,  where  stood  for  over  100  years  an 
old  historic  landmark  known  as  “the  Old  . 
Indian  Pole.” 

Tho  pole  was  leveled  to  the  ground  about 
5  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon  and  it  now 
lies  in  some  out-of-the-way  spot  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  where  it  wasi 
conveyed  on  a  large  truck  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Commissioner  of  City  Prop¬ 
erty, 

A  gang  of  10  or  12  men  were  at  work 
nearly  all  day  yesterday  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  taking  down  the  old  pole.  A 
derrick  and  ropes  were  used  and  the  pre¬ 
paratory  work  was  witnessed  by  a  large 
number  of  people.  The  actual  work  of 
lowering  was  a  somewhat  delicate  opera¬ 
tion,  and  called  in  the  skill  of  expert 
workmen. 

The  pole  was  about  100  feet  in  height 
and  was  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  an 
Indian  about  six  feet  high,  with  a  bow 
and  arrow  in  one  hand  and  the  other 
pointing  ir.  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun. 
A  weather  vane  surmounted  the  pole, 
which  has  been  the  weather  guide  of  the 
residents  of  that  part  of  the  city  for  gen¬ 
erations  past. 

The  reason  why  the  old  landmark  was 
taken  down  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  was  its  supposed  unsafe  condition. 
It  was  somewhat  decayed  at  the  base,/ 
and  it  had  been  noticed  at  times  to  os¬ 
cillate  from  side  to  side  in  stormy  weath¬ 
er.  The  old  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
vigorously  opposed  its  removal,  and  a 
petition  was  about  being  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  citizens  urging  the  municipal 
authorities  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  pole,  but  the  old  relic  was  down  and! 
removed  before  the  petition  was  presented. 

The  old  pole  taken  down  yesterday  was 
tho  second  one  that  stood  on  the  spot, 

■  and  had  been  standing  there  for  eighty 
years,  and  it  took  the  place  of  a  smaller 
one  that  stood  there  for  twenty  years  pre¬ 
viously. 

The  original  object  In  erecting  the  pole 
there  was  to  mark  the  place  where  the 
old  line  of  stage  coaches  started  from  to 
go  to  New  York  by  way  of  the  old  York 
road,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  stage  coach 
passengers  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia 
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from  New  York  would  always  keeD  a 
lookout  for  the  Indian  Pole,  .knowing  when 
they  caught  sight  of  it  that  they  were 
nearing  the  end  of  their  tedious  journey. 

Many  years  ago  the  vicinity  of  the  Old 
Indian  Pole  was  the  principal  rendezvous 
of  the  farmers  who  brought  their  produce 
to  the  Philadelphia  market,  in  days  be¬ 
fore  the  Callowhill  street  market  houses 
wero  built,  and  these  old  farmers,  as  they 
drove  in  toward  the  city  from  different 
distant  points  in  the  country  would  keep 
looking  ahead  for  the  Indian  pole  as  being 
tho  first  indication  of  the  end  of  their 
journey. 

The  old  Red  Lion  Hotel,  Dunlap's  stables, 
the  United  States  engine  house,  Assistance 
engine  house,  Neptune  hose  house  and 
other  well-known  landmarks  were  near  the 


HISTORICAL  TREES 


ENN  SAID:  “I 
want  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  be  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a 
green  country 
town,  always 
shady  and 
healthy.”  The 
early  settlers 
closely  followed 
out  the  founder’s 
ideas  in  regard 
to  the  planting 
of  their  flower 
gardens  and  the 
adornment  of 
their  places 
with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and 
at  one  time 
there  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Philadelphia  than  its  trees. 
Even  the  streets  of  the  old  city 
connecting  the  Delaware  and  Schuvlkiil 
were  named  for  the  trees  which  lined 
them: 

Chestnut,  Walnut,  Spruce  and  Pine- 
Mulberry,  Cherry,  Sassafras,  Vine. 
And  these  were  not  by  any  means  the 
only  highways  along  which  trees  grew 

luxuriantly — they  were  everywhere _ 

they  shaded  the  great  thoroughfares 
they  adorned  and  made  -picturesque  the 
outlying  districts,  they  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ornaments  attached  to  every  pub¬ 
lic  institution,  and  they  were  cultivated 
on.  lawns  and  in  gardens.  Now  all  is  i 
quite  changed.  The  principal  streets  of 
the  city  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  treeless 
—only  the  name  being  left— and  in  some 
cases  that  has  been  changed,  to  sug¬ 
gest  their  former  natural  adornments.* 
This  sort  of  vandalism  has  been  gom<* 
on  for  years  without  protest,  but  the 
time  has  at  last  arrived  when  certain 
Philadelphians  have  awakened  to  the 


fact  that  th'e  cutting  clown  of  the  shade' 
trees  in  the  city,  and  the  failure  to 
plant  others  in  their  places,  is  a  short-  . 
sighted  policy,  alike  disadvantageous  in 
the  end  to  both  city  and  citizen.  And 
for  some  time  the  Pennsylvania  Fores¬ 
try  Association  has  been  doing  what 
it  could  to  show  that  there  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Philadelphia  for  tree-planting 
and  culture  which  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Yet,  with  all  the  neglect  which  the  . 
trees  of  Philadelphia  have  suffered 
there  are  still  some  fine  old  shade  trees 
in  the  city  which  have  survived  the 
hardships  which  they  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  undergo.  The  majority  of 
them,  however,  have  been  preserved 
more  on  account  of  their  historic  in¬ 
terest  than  because  of  their  utilitarian 
value.  '  7. 

In  old  John  Bartram’s  famous  botanic 
garden,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  below  Gray’s  Ferry,  are  to  be 
seen  many  valuable  and  rare  specimens 
of  forestry.  Perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  is  the  famous  giant  cypress,  stand¬ 
ing  nearly  175  feet  high,  with  a  circum¬ 
ference  at  the  base  of  at  least  29  feet. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  most  gigantic  tree 
this  side  of  California,  and  excites  the 
admiration  and  awe  of  all  who  see  it. 
This  species  of  cypress  is  regarded  by  ' 
the  Orientals  as  an  .emblem  of  mourn¬ 
ing  and  death,  and  is  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  Egyptians  for  coflttis 
and  mummy  cases. 

The  history  of  the  cypress  in  Bartram’s 
[garden  is  interesting.  John  Bartram. 

I  while  on  a  journey  through  the  .  Florida, 
swamps  in  search  of  rare  botanic  speci¬ 
mens,  lost  his  whip,  and  in  looking  tor 
a  switch  wherewith  to  belabor  his  jaded 
I  nag,  he  caught  sight  of  rather  a  pecu- 
I  liar  twig  growing  erect  by  a  riverside. 
He  stopped  his  horse,  got  down  on  the 
ground,  pulled  it  up  by  the  roots,  and 
almost  immediately  his  skilled  eye  dis¬ 
covered  it  to  be  a  rare  specimen  ol; 

]  cypress'  of  Eastern  origin.  Instead  ot 
using  it  for  a’  whip,  as  was  his  mten- 
Ition,  he  put  it  in  his  saddlebag,  brought 
it  home  to  Philadelphia  and  planted  it 
in  the  northern  part  of  his  garden,  pre¬ 
dicting  at  the  same  time  that  it  woulu 
grow  to  on  enormous  lieighjt. 

1  Another  histone  and  interesting  tree 
I  in  the  garden,  well  worthy  of  mention, 
is  the  Petre  pear  tree.  This  tree  is  con¬ 
siderably  over  ISO  years  of  age,  but 
vet  has  not  been  deprived  of  its  usetul- 
iiess',  for  this  spring  it  sent  forth  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  sweet-scented  blossoms,  the 
Petre  pear  tree  is  situated  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  mansion.  It  was  called  by 
Bartram  Petre  pear  in  honor  of  Lady 
Petre,  who  sent  him  the  seedling  from 
England  in  1735. 

Washington  was  extremely  fond  of  the 
fruit  of  this  tree,  and  there  is  an  au¬ 
thentic  story  told  in  this  connection: 
When  Washington  was  once  visiting  the 
place  with  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  a 
halt  was1  called  under  this  tree,  while 
the  General  partook  of  the  fruit,  which 
was  then  ripe.  Upon  the  ground  lay  a 
cannonball,  on  which  Lafayette  placed 
his  foot,  remarking  at  the  same  time: 
•‘What  nature  of  fruit  is  this,  General?" 
the  Christ  thorn,  sent  to  Bartram 
“Ah!”  replied  Washington,  “that  is  a 
fruit  hard  of  digestion.” 

Growing  close  up  against  Bartram  s 
nnaint  old  mansion  and  not  far  away 
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[  T.ic”Dun:las  elm  is  at  TTfasTu  , 

'old,  and  when,  the  DiinJaa  property  was 
known  as  the  Vauxliall  Garden,  years 
ago,  the.  elm  tree  was  a  great  attraor 
tion.  On  September  8,  1809,  the  plaee 
was  set  on  fire  by  a  mob  who  were  in¬ 
censed  at  the  failure  of  an  aeronaut  to 
make  a  balloon  ascension  from  the  gar¬ 
den  as  advertised.  During  the  fire  the 
tree  was  in  danger  of  destruction  several 
times,  but  was  saved  by  the  energetic 
efforts  of  the  firemen, 
i  Besides  the  old  elm,  there  are  many 
other  noteworthy  plants  and  trees  upon 
the  Dundas  place.  Perhaps,  the  most 
temarkable  of  these  is  a  hawthorn  tree 
which  grows  on  the  Broad  street  side 
of  the  property  between  the  house  and 
!  the  fence.  This  tree  is  of  the  double 
i  white  variety,  and  was  planted  by  Mr. 
Dundas  himself.  He  imported  the  tree 
1  from  Edinburgh,  in  1839.  It  was  then 
an  old  tree,  and  Mr.  Dundas  is  said  to 
have  exh;bited  great  anxiety  as  to 
j  whether  it  would  take  root  and  grow. 
Its  branches  extend  over  Broad  street 
mavement  and  beyond  the  curb,  and  at 
lone  time  they  were  much  larger  than 
at  present,  hut  during  a  severe  illness  of 
Mr.  Dundas, _  some  years  ago,  many 
limbs  were  cut  away  in  order  that  he 
might  see  an  illumination  at  the  Union 
!  League.  _ 

j  One  of  the  rarest  trees  in  the  Dundas 
garden  is  a  specimen  of  the  Southern 
>  |  magnolia,  which  grows  on  the  Broad 
street  side  of  the  grounds.  This  tree, 
and  another  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
near  the  group,  of  Old  Mortality,  which 
‘  I  by  the  way  is  a  much  larger  and  hand¬ 
le  somer  specimen,  are  the  only  two  trees 

■  jof  this  character  growing  out  of  doors 
'in  Philadelphia,  as  our  climate  is. gener¬ 
ally  considered  too  cold  for  their  suc- 
,  icessful  culture. 

i  In  the  southeast  - 
!  surrounding  the  Orths. 

'  ling  House,  on  Twe 

jChestnut,  grows  a  suT^.I - —  —  - 

itorie  interest,  as  the  tree  is  a  shoot  of 
the  famous  treaty  elm,  the  site  of  which 
has  recently  been  beautified  under  the 
orders  of  the  Bureau  of  City  Property, 
as  Penn’s  Treaty  Park.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  shoots  of  the  treaty  tree  to  be 
seen  in  Various  sections  of  the  city.  One 
very  fine  specimen  grows  in  the  grounds 
iof  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  close  by 
I  the  Clinic  Building.  This  tree,  however, 
lis  not  the  first,  but  the  second  genera- 
‘  tion  of  the  treaty  tree,  as  all  the  original 
shoots  that  were  planted  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital  grounds  were  cut 
down  in  1838  to  make  way  for  additional 
buildings  for  the  hospital.  William 
Malin  was  then  steward.  He  was  a 
lover  of  trees  and  plant  life,  and  fearing 
that  the  stock  of  the  old  treaty  tree 
might  become  extinct,  he  secured  a  shoot 
■I  from  one  of  the  trees  and  planted  the 
noble  specimen  to  be  seen  growing  to- 
!day. 

There  are  many  other  fine  trees  in  the 
-  ^hospital  grounds'  worthy  of  mention. 
W  Among  them  are  several  grand  old  syc-j 
■*’  jamore  and  buttonwood  trees,  which,  al¬ 
though  past  their  prime,  are  still  noble 
i  specimens  of  their  species.  These  button- 
I  woods  were  planted  as  long  ago  as  1756, 1 
„by  Hugh  Roberts, -one  of  the  first  man- 

■  'agers  of  the  institution. 

'  Another  tree  of  interest,  in  these 
'grounds,  is  a  large'  Japanese  ginko, 
known  to  botanists  as  the  Saloburea 
Adeautifolia.  The  name  Adeautifolia  is 
derived  from  adeaum,  or  maiden-hair 
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count  of  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
jto  those  of  this  fern.  The  ginko  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  maiden-hair-fern  tree. 
It. bears  a  fruit  about  as  largo  as  a  good- 
sized  plum,  which  it  somewhat  resembles 
I  in  taste 

|  At  Woodford,  in  the  East  Park,  a  very 
ifino  specimen  of  the  rare  Franklin  tree 
is  to  be  seen.  The  history  of  this  tree  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom.  It  was  first  discovered  in 
1791  on  the.  Alyamha  River  in  Georgia, 
near  where  Fort  Barrington  now  is.  by 
William  Bar  tram,  the  son  of  John  Bar- 
tram,  the  founder  of  the  famous  garden. 
He  brought  the  seed  here  and  planted 
it  in  his  father’s  garden,  and  curiously 
enough,  another  specimen  of  the  tree 
could  never  be  found,  although  the  coun- 
;  try  has  been  searched  in  every  spot 
where  it  was  thought  similar  trees  might 
be  found.  And  even  in  the  original  lo¬ 
cation,  near  Fort  Barrington,  no  trace  of 
the  tree  has  been  discovered.  Hence  the 
tree  in  Bertram's  garden  became  a  re¬ 
markable  treasure  to  lovers  of  beautiful 
trees,  and  all  the  specimens  in  any  part 
of  the  world  have  been  raised  from  the 
Bertram  tree.  When  in  blossom,  this  tree 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance,  the 
flowers  being  snow-white  and  camellia¬ 
like. 

Two  beautiful  specimens  of  the  sugar 
maple  tree  spread  their  branches  pro- 
j  tectingly  above  the  grave  of  Benjamin 
I  Franklin  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  burial  ground,  at  Fifth  and 
Arch  streets.  These  trees  are  the  oldest 
of  their  variety  in  the  city,  their  tenacity 
;  to  me  being  due  perhaps  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  street  that  the  wall  of 
|  the  grave  yard  provides  and  the  unlim¬ 
ited  space  for  the  extension  of  their 
branches  which  the  open  lot  affords. 

In  the  grounds  of  the  old  Physick  man¬ 
sion,  on  Fourth  street,  below  Spruce,  tlie‘ 
home  of  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick,  the 
most  noted  physician  of  Philadelphia 
during  his  day,  there  grows  a  mighty 
elm,  which,  although  not  quite  so  hand¬ 
some  as  the  Dundas  elm,  is  still  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  admiration  and  a  great  source 
of  speculation  regarding  its  age  to  the 
hundreds  of  working  people  who  daily 
pass  up  and  down  Fourth  street. 

At  Belmont  Mansion,  in  the  Park,  a 
white  walnut  tree  is  to  be  seen  which 
was  planted  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafay¬ 
ette  when  on  his  visit  to  America  in 
1824. 

In  old-fashioned  Germantown  there 
are  many  remarkable  and  interesting 
trees.  The  early  residents  of  this  quaint 
settlement  were  lovers  of  flowers  and 
rare  specimens  of  forestry.  Chestnut 
Hill,  too,  is  another  place  noted  for 
the  rare  and  valuable  trees  -which  grace 
its  lawns  and  sidewalks. 

On  the  lawn  of  Upsala,  the  famous  oil 
Johnson  place,  on  Main,  street,  oppot' 
site  the  Chew  House,  grows  an  Amer¬ 
ican  yew  tree,  which  is  probably  the 
oldest,  undoubtedly  the ,  finest  specimen 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  has  a 
circumference  of  seven  feet  ard  is  over 
143  feet  in  height.  When  last  seen 
by  the  writer,  several  years  ago,  it  was 
in  perfect  health,  and  its  peculiar  creep¬ 
ing  habit  and  dark  green  foliage  made  it 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  all  visitors. 

A  fine  silver  fir  tree  growing  on  the 
Johnson  place  has  for  mahjr  years  been 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  neighborhood, 


on  account  of  its  remarkable  beauty. 
There  was  for  a  Ions  time  a  tradition 
.  that  it  was  planted  by  General  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  story,  however,  is  proved 
to  be  without  foundation,  as  the  tree 
was  planted  in  1800.  It  is  a  very  rapid! 
grower,  however,  and  at  present 'is  over 
100  feet  high. 

On  the  grounds  of  Vernon,  the  old 
I V*  ister  homestead,  which  since  the  death 
of  Miss  Ar.ua  W)star  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the'  city  for  a  public  park, 
there  are  many  notable  specimens  of 
fine  plants  and  trees.  At  the  entrance 
to  Vernon  stands  a  magnificent  horse-; 
chestnut  tree,  which  has  a  girth  of  overs 
fifteen  feet  and  is  undoubtedly  a  relic 
of  the  primeval  forest.  So  great  lias 
been  the  owner's  desire  to  preserve  all 
of  its  noble  fruit,  that  chains  have  beem 
placed  around  its  limbs  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  the  wind. 

There  is  also  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  a  rare  magnolia  on  the  Vernon  place, 
which  was  brought  to  this  country  from] 
North  Carolina  by -an  enterprising  bot-j 
anist,  named  Iyer,  who  had  a  botanic 
..garden  near  Germantown  Junction. 

On  the  grounds  of  Charles  .T.  Wister’s 
place,  in  Germantown,  there  grows  a 
rare  specimen  of  the  Virgilla  Lutea.  A 
few  of  these  trees  were  transplanted  to 
this  part  of  the  country  from  Kentucky, 
where_  they  grow  wild  sparingly  along 
the  Kentucky  River.  The  trees  bear  I 
a  white  flower,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  wisteria.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
has  a  yellow  color.  On  this  account  I  j 
the  tree  has  been  commonly  called  "the 
yellow  wood.” 


the  most  notable  and  interest mg’are  the 
ailanthus  trees,  standing  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  Bellevue.  In  size  they  are  all 
very  much  alike,  and,  perhaps,  for  this 
reason  they  have  been  nicknamed  “the 
Nine  Muses.”  Another  tine  old  row  of, 
.ailanthus  and  maple  trees  is  to  be  seenf 
•  on  the  north  side  of  Pine  street,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth. 
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ORPHANS’  COURT  PROCEEDINGS  RECALL 
A  NOTABLE  CHARACTER. 


AN  OLD-TIME  MERCHANT 


At  Stenton,  the  country  seat  of  .Tames 
Logan,  Penn’s  secretary,  and  which  will 
some  day  form  another  of  the  small 
parks  of  Philadelphia,  a  grove  of  giant 
hemlock  trees  surrounds  the  old  manse. 
Tradition  tells  that  these  trees  were 
planted  by  the  proprietor  himself. 

hethcr  this  is  true  or  not  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but  the  trees  are  at  least  as  old 
as  the  dwelling,  and  most  probably  have 
many  interesting  connections. 

Out  in  Chestnut  Hill  a  semi-circle  of, 
aged  willow  trees  in  front  of  the  Mer-1 
maid  Hotel  marks  the  borders  of  an; 
ancient  pond  which  a  century  ago  was 
a  favorite  spot  held  by  the  Dunkers: 
for  baptismal  purposes. 

At  AVootton,  the  country  seat  of  the 
late  George  W.  Childs,  a  superior  col¬ 
lection  of  some  of  the  noblest,  biggest 
and  most  interesting  trees  in  America 
are  to  be  found.  During  his  life,  Mr. 
Childs _  revived  the  old  English  custom) 
of  having  friends  who  were  visiting  him 
plant  memorial  trees,  and  thus  raised 
quite  a  monumental  memorial  forest.i 
There  are  trees  growing  on  the  lawn  at 
Wootton  planted-  by  famous  Englishmen,, 
great  artists,  such  as  Christine  Nilsson) 
and  Henry  Irving,  and  celebrities,  such 
as  George  Bancroft,  the  historian;  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Winthrop,  Hamilton  Fish,  Mrs. 
Cleveland  and  others! 

But,  apart  from  the  memorial  trees, 
the  feature  that  a.t  first  attracts  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  visitor  to  Wootton  is  the 
•  great  number  of  magnificent  old  trees  in 
which  the  grounds  abound,  many  of  them 
relics  of  the  primeval  forest.  There  is 
one  splendid  specimen  of  a  hickory,  over! 
•!0l>  years  old.  Oak  trees  of  many  varie- ! 
ties  abound,  and  there  are  numerous  pop¬ 
lars,  pines,  chestnuts,  tulips  and  beeches. 

Oi  the  few  rows  of  trees  still  growing 
jfe  the  old  section  of  the  city,  perhaps  d 
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Though  He  Made  Money  and  Married 
a  Fortune  Here  He  Hated  America, 
Yet  Was  the  Bosom  Friend  of  Com¬ 
modore  Stewart,  “Old  Ironsides.” 


Judge  Ferguson  last  week  in  the  Orphans’  , 
Court  had  before  him  the  second  account  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Henry  Beckett  estate, 
whose  assets  are  very  large,  the  capital  ac¬ 
count  amounting  to  $1,208,438.96. 

Although  Mr.  Beckett  died  in  1871,  he  had  | 
lived  a  secluded  life  for  many  year's  and  was 
almost  totally  unknown  to  the  present  gener¬ 
ation.  Sixty  years  ago  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
most  exclusive  section  of  society  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  entertainments  were 
attended  hy  eminent  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

He  was  born  at  Somerby  Park,  Lancashire, 
the  home  of  his  father,  Sir  John  Beckett, 
Baronet.  His  mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  Eight  Eev.  Christopher  Wilson,  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Bishop 
of  London.  So  he  started  in  life  with  many 
advantages.  In  1825  he  was  a  merchant  at 
228  Walnut  street  and  agent  for  the  Irish 
linen  manufacturers  and  succeeded  so  well 
that  ho  definitely  quit  business  in  1830. 

But  his  fortune  was  made  in  1818  by  his 
marriage  with  Alary,  daughter  of  James  Lyle , 
and  Ann  Hamilton.  His  wife  was  a  very 
beautiful  womau,  inheriting  the  charms  of 
her  Hebrew  grandmother,  Abigail  Franks, 
wife  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  the  Woodlands. 
This  union  made  Beckett  a  rich  man,  hut  he 
was  singularly  fortunate  through  life,  and 
his  executor,  the  late  John  B.  Newman,  told! 
the  writer  that  from  his  English  connection 
he  had  inherited  112  legacies.  One  brother 
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I  left  him  £50,000,  and  another  43.000  per  an¬ 
num. 

A  FRIEND  OF  “'OLD  IRONSIDE3.” 

Mr.  Beckett  was  distinguished  in  appear- 
jance  ami  erect  to  the  last.  He  was  sis  feet 
two  inches  tall.  Keservcd  and  supercilious 
in  manner,  he  sincerely  despised  everything 
American,  and  he  was  not  backward  in 
speaking  his  mind.  In  this  connection  it  is 
curious  that  his  most  intimate  friend  was 
Commodore  Stewart,  “Old  Ironsides,”  but 
there  was  a  bond  of  union  between  these  two. 
They  were  the  best  judges  of  wine  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  and  the  hardest  drinkers.  The  Mansion 
iliouse^on  Third  street,  above  Spruce,  wiflT 
I  Joseph  Head  for  landlord,  was  the  resort  of 
the  best  class  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  wines 
unsurpassed  in  excellence.  There,  as  late  as 
1838,  Stewart  and  Beckett  would  sit  down  to 
whist  at  10  P.  M.  and  drink  Madeira  until  day¬ 
light,  when  coffee  was  brought  iu,  and  each 
made  his  way  home,  leaving  a  dozen  empty 
bottles  on  the  floor.  Yet  both  lived  to  be 
octogenarians. 

Mr.  Beckett’s  oldest  child  was  a  daughter, 
Marianne,  who  was  born  in  1820  and  mar¬ 
ried  Sir  Thomas  Wichcoat,  baronet,  in  1830 
and  died  in  1S49,  without  issue.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  paid  $12,090  a  year  out  of  the 
Beckett  estate  until  his  death. 

Hamilton  Beckett,  the  son.  was  born  in 
1829  and  married, in  1854  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Lyudburst,  High  Chancellor  of  England. 
The  union  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  they 
soon  separated.  Hamilton  developed  in  a 
high  degree  a  capacity  for  spending  money, 
and  making  a  visit  here  frightened  the  execu¬ 
tors  by  a  demand  for  $60,000  to  pay  his  racing 
debts.  In  fact  but  for  the  energetic  meas¬ 
ures  taken  by  those  gentlemen  none  of  the 
I  Beckett  fortune  would  be  in  existence. 

THE  SURVIVING  HEIRS, 
i  The  survivors  are  the  younger  daughter, 
now  Lady  Brace,  and  Harry  Lyndhurst  Beck¬ 
ett,  Hamilton’s  son,  and  their  shares  in  the 
estate  are  in  the  hands  of  trustees  here  and 
in  England. 

The  first  Mr.  Beckett  died  in  1829  and  in 
1840  Henry  married  Eliza  B.,  daughter  of 
Bobert  Walsh,  a  well-known  scholar  and 
writer,  who  died  United  States  Consul  at 
Paris,  in  1851. 

In  1850  Beckett  bought  Point  Breeze,  the 
magnificent  Joseph  Bonaparte  place  at  Bor- 
dentown.  The  Frenchman’s  cultivated  tasta 
had  made  this  a  paradise,  and  Beckett  went 
to  work  and  soon  obliterated  all  its  beauties. 
He.  moreover,  became  a  martyr  to  the  gout 
and  developed  a  temper  that  made  living 
with  him  a  thing  to  be  dreaded.  He  was  bit¬ 
terly  disliked  by  the  people  around  and  they 
annoyed  him  in  every  way.  He  died  in  1S71 
leaving  to  his  widow  $12,000  a  year  for  life 
and  to  her  niece,  Alice  McBlair,  $500  per 
annum,  and  she  is  the  only  annuitant  surviv¬ 
ing.  Nursed  by  the  present  trustees,  there  is 
a  chance  for  the  great  Beckett  estate  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  present  generation. 


Lilliputian  Houses 


Sandwiched  in  between  some  of  the 
large  buildings  of  the  city  are  a  number 
,of  unique  little  dwellings  so  very  small 
that  they  are  seldom  noticed  unless  at-  , 
tention  is  particularly  called  to  them. 
.The  majority  of  these  odd  houses  have 
a  history,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
considerable  age.  In  most  cases  they 
were  not  originally  erected  as  they  exist 
to-day,  being  mere  fragments  of  their 
former  greatness,  leavings  from  larger 
buildings  which  have  been,  torn  down  or 
altered.  Thus  they  have  been  thrown 
into  obscurity  and  when  standing  next 
a  large  building  so  insignificant  do  they 
appear  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  exist  at  all.  But 
in  spite  of  their  insignificance,  they  are 
entered  on  the  tax  collector’s  book  and 
j  help  to  bear  the  city’s  burdens  just  like 
any  of  the  larger  and  more  imposing 
j  dwellings. 

Most  people  who  have  occasion  to 
:  pass  along  Chestnut  street  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Exchange  Place  have  noticed  that 
on  the  corner  of  this  street,  324  Chest¬ 
nut  street,  stands  all  that  is  left  of  a 
large  store,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
was  torn  down  by  the  city  a  number  of 
years  ago  in  order  to  make  way  for 
Exchange  Place.  Only  a  slice  of  the 
building  was  left  standing  and  this  still 
!  exists  in  good  condition. 

,  It  is  built  of  brick  and  is  four  stories 
high,  but  has  a  frontage  of  only  five 
feet;  its  rooms  measure  less  than  four 
and  one-half  feet  in  width,  and  the 
depth  of  the  structure  is  exactly  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet;  but  the 
back  of  the  building  is  nine  inches  less 
in  width  than  the  front;  altogether  it  is 
one  of  the  most  curiously  formed  struc¬ 
tures  in  Philadelphia.  The  front  room, 
which  is  used  as  a  cigar  store,  is  the 
largest  apartment  in  the  house,  but  its 
j  dimensions  are  only  four  feet  four  inches 
by  ten  feet.  This  quaint  dwelling  was 
erected  nearly  seventy  years  ago  and  its 
present  owner,  who  has  lived  in  it  for 
twenty  years,  takes  great  pride  in  its 
appearance.  He  declares  that  there  is 
not  another  house  like  it  in  the  city  and 
doubtless  no  one  will  refute  his  asser- 
I  tion. 

"Yes,  my  narrow  home,”  he  said  the 
I  other  day,  “always  excites  curiosity, 
and  many  are  the  inquisitive  questions 
asked  me  about  it.  Some  people  seem 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  it  forms 
part  of  the  building  next  door,  but  such 
is  not  the  case.” 

An  old  structure  which  for  years  has 
been  noted  for  its  exceedingly  narrow 
ner  of  Front  and  Brown  streets.  Like 
many  of  the  dwellings  of  small  front- 
■  I  front  is  situated  at  the  southeast  cor- 
:  '  ' 


Hrp^'Sb 1  ik'r  ivs  'depth  is  con'cerned,  the 
house  might  be  termed  large,  as  it  runs 
back  along  Brown  street  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  distance,  and  has  many  good  sized 
Sfndows  feeing  that  thoroughfare  The 
width  of  this  house,  howevei,  is  but , 
lix  and  one-half  feet.  It  is  four  stories 
in  hdght  and  the  rooms  are  necessarily 
oblong  in  shape.  .  pi 

A  very  odd  house,  and  yet  it  mse 

tfeglls 

to  ten  feet.  It  is  about  two  stor- 
K  hei-ht  and  was  built  with  a  view 

pearance  as  vieweu 

stlA  6^’pwiv  married  couple  recently  went 
A  newly  marrieu  u>j  tate  offices  in 

* —rs/i;**  i 

: 

"rifSa  "itis  &ss  4* 

ous.  nestled  m  berae  bride 

gf££.  -I«»  they  rente*  it 

'IKf&sht  ler  .ere  they  had  a. 
cured  Ac  smallest  house  in  the  city,  but 
if  they  had  chanced  to  be  near  Second 
and  Washington  avenue  they  would 
have  found  their  mistake  as  at  129 
Washington  avenue  stands  .  a  wooden 
structure  two  stories  high,  with  a  slant¬ 
ing  roof ,  which  takes  off  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  from  the  upper  apart¬ 
ments  This  dwelling  has  a  frontage  of 
only  six  and  one-half  feet,  resulting 
from  an  odd  fancy  of  the  former  own- ! 
or  who,  having  one  large  house  on  his 
bands  which  he  could  not  rent  advantag- 1 
eously,  divided  it  off  unevenly,  believ-  j 
ing  thkt  he  could  thus  make  money  out 
of  the  property.  But  why.  he  should 
not  have  split  the  structure  m  an  exact: 
half  is  a  mystery.  Alongside  of  the  t 
diminutive  dwelling  still  stands  its  form-  . , 
er  and  now  decided  better  half,  as  : 
when  compared  with  the  little  building 
next  door  it  is  quite  large  and  preten- 

* U  So  me  of  the  tenants  in'  a  number  of 
the  diminutive  houses  visited  were  quite 
willing  and  even  anxious  to  show  their 
dwelling  when  asked.  But  at  one  house 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  city  an  irate 
German  woman  was  encountered,  tene 
met  with  most  discouraging  rebuffs  all 
:  attempts  which  were  made  to  gam  ad¬ 

mission  to  her  house,  and  m  a  loud 
voice  she  asserted  that  whoever  said  her 
dwelling  was  a  small  one  prevaricated, , 
and  she  wouldn't  have  any  such  stories 
told  about  it.  She  could  not  even  be 
made  to  agree  that  her  habitation  was 
not  quite  as  large  as  the  Public  Build¬ 
ings.  And  even  after  she  had  calmed 
down  by  mo  amount  of  persuasion 
could  she  be  induced  to  allow  the  visitor; 
to  peep  at  her  back  room  or  the  twof 
apartments  upstairs.  The . staircase  in 
this  house,  which  was  noticed  through 
the  open  doorway,  occupied  pretty  much  I 
all  the  available  space  in  the  hall,  and 


‘ 


vet  it  was  still  very  narrow  and  would: 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  a  very  corpulent 
person  t<r  ascend  it.  . 

At  1311  Race  street  there  is  a  very 
narrow  house,  although  it  makes  up  in 
height  for  what  it  lacks  in  width,  as  it 
is  four  stories  high.  A  genial  Irishman 
resides  in  this  dwelling,  and  when  ill-;  . 
formed  that  his  visitor  was  in  search  ot 
information  regarding  the  small  houses 
of  Philadelphia  he  said:  , 

“Sure,  come  in;  ye  ve  found  one  ot 

^Entering  the  parlor,  which  the  host: 
said  was  three  feet  three  inches  wide, 
and  about  eight  feet  in  length,  the  vis¬ 
itor  was  iuvited  to  be  seated.  „l 

"There’s  three  rooms  on  this  floor, 
said  mine  host.  “And  its  really  a  veiyj 
comfortable’  house.  There  is  one  iomej  , 
thing  about  it.  You  can  sit  on  the  farst;  I 
floor  and  hold  a  conversation  with  any  I  ; 
one-  on  the  fourth.  The  ceiling  being;, 
so  close  together,  they  act  as  a  sort  of.  a  El 
telephone.  It’s  very  convenient.” 

"What's  that?  Not  much  room  for  yer 
feet  on  the  floor?  Well,  then,  rest  tliim  , 
in  the  wall;  make  yerself  at  home,  gen- 

“Was  this  house  always  so  small ?”.l- 

was  asked. 

“No;  it’s  the  remain’  portion  ot  a  . 


ago.  .  . 

The  answer  was  rather  surprising,  as| 
no  one  by  an  observation  of  the  out- 1 
ward  structure  would  suspect  that  it  has 
ever  been  any  different  in  appearance,  p3 
as  it  is  apparently  complete,  and  has  no 
remarkable  features,  with  the  excep-l 
tion  of  its  particularly  small  size. 

An  exceedingly  odd  and  small  frame! 
dwelling  but  two  storips  in  height  has* 
doubtless  often  been  noticed  by  those  ■ 
passing  No.  945  North  Fourth  .street,  fl 
This  house  looks  mote  like  a  liliputianjfl 
dwelling  for  children  to  play  dolls,  in 
than  a  practical  every  day  habitation.  . 
The  first  floor  front  room,  which  was! 
used  for  some  time  as  a  store,  is  only) 
six  by  seven  feet,  while  the  bulk  window: 
of  this  store  measures  exactiyjtwo  by 
four  feet,  and  it  is  probably  the  smallest: 
show  window  in  the  city. 

On  entering  this  dwelling  it  was  curi-j 
ous  to  notice  how  the  furniture  was.ar-i 
ranged  to  take  up  the  least  possible) 
space.  Small  folding  beds  were  used  in; 
the  sleeping  apartments  and  all  the  fur-j 
niture  was  correspondingly  diminutive: 
and  arranged  as  closely  to  the  walls  as! 
possible.  But  the  tenants  claim  that 
the  rooms  are  deceiving  and  that  much, 
more  can  be  placed  in  them  than  the 
casual  observer  would  suppose. 

Although  not  a  small  dwelling,  a  very 
peculiar  structure,  which  owes  its  odd 
appearance  to  much  the  same  sort  of 
treatment  to  which  many  of  the  small 
houses  have  been  subjected  is  situated 
at  422  Walnut  street,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  building  in  the  neighborhood. ; 
It  was  probably  erected  about  1810.  It  it 
is  but  half  a  house  of  the  old  style: 
gable  roof  architecture,  common  in  the, 
|  city  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  The) 
building,  which  was  once  what  is  known) 
as  a  double  house,  hid  years  ago  two 
owners.  Consequently,  the  side  towards] 
Fifth  street  was  sold  and  pulled  down,: 

.  and  in  its  stead  now  stands  a  large, 
brown  stone  building. 

The  house  has  evidently  seen  better 
.  days,  and  was  once  used  as  a  private;- 

9  residence.  Traces  of  its  former  glory 

-  ■  ■  -  - - -  — - 
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are  still  to  be  discovered,  particularly 
in  the  second-story  front  room,  which , 
has  not  been  as  much  used  as  the  other 
apartments.  The  floor  of  this  room  is 
richly  inlaid  with  expensive  wood,  while] 
,  on  the  walls  faint  traces  of  handsome 
■frescoing  still  exist.  When  the  large 
building  next  door  was  in  course  of  con-| 
struction  the  workmen  employed  on  it! 
remarked  on  the  strength  of  the  joists 
and  the  walls  of  the  old  house. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  diminutive 
house,  in  point  of  frontage,  at  least,  in, 
Philadelphia,  is  situated  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  Fourth  street  and  old  York 
road.  The  exact  measurement  of  this 


QjhestrwlSt, 


quaint  dwelling,  which  is  popularly  and 
very  properly  known  as  “The  Point,” 
is  just  nine  inches.  It  widens,  however, 
as  it.  exetends  backwards  to  about  ten 
feet,  while  its  depth  is  40  feet.  The  ex¬ 
act  date  of  the  erection  of  this  curious 
little  building  is  not  known,  but  it  has. 
been  standing  for  some  years,  and  has 
been  used  and  occupied  both  as  a  dwel¬ 
ling  and  store.  It  was  built  shortly  af¬ 
ter  Fourth  street  was  cut  through,  in¬ 
tersecting  old  York  road,  and  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  at  the  corner  a  curious  triangu¬ 
lar  shaped  lot  on  which  the  house  was 
erected,  conforming  to  the  shape  of  the 
property. 

As  viewed  directly  in  front,  the  build¬ 
ing  does  not  disclose  its  diminutive  pro¬ 
portions,  owing  to  a  wide  wooden  parti¬ 
tion  which  supports  two  rows  or  old- 
fashioned  balconies  surrounding  the 
house.  At  one  time  the  place  was  used 


as  a  saloon  and  the  balconies  therTplayed 
a  prominent  part  on  summer  evenings, 
as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  neighbors 
to  congregate  in  them  and'  sit  at  little 
tables  while  they  sipjied  their  beer. 

Lntil  within  a  few  days  there  stood 
,.r£Fge  of  tbe  pavement  directly  be- 
tore  The  Point”  a  famous  old  Indian 
pole.  For  many  years  this  pole  was  a. 
land  mark,  but  a  complaint  having  been, 
recently  made  to  the  cftv  authorities,  that' 
it  was  unsafe  on  account  of  its  rotten  con- : 
dition,  it  was  pulled  down,  and  in  its 
place  an  unsightly  electric  light  pole  was  I 
erected.  The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
neighborhood  stoutly  affirm  'that  this 
was  a  piece  of  unwarranted  vandalism, 
as  although  they  acknowledge  that  the 
old  pole  was  unsafe,  it  was  their  de- 1 
,  sire  that  a  new  and  commemorative  In¬ 
dian  pole  should  be  erected  when  the  old  • 
one  was  taken  down. 

In  front  of  “The  Point”  stands  a  mar- 
efountem,  simply  inscribed  “Mitchell, I 
looo.  i  his  fountain  has  long  been  out; 
of  use  and  has  lost  all  the  little  beauty 
which  it  may  once  have  possessed.  The 
neighbors  say  that  there  was  a  time  I 
when  this  drinking  place  was  used  by! 
all  the  neighbors  roundabout  and  that  the 
fountain  gave  forth  a  delicious  water 
cold  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal,  from  a'! 
deep  well,  fed  by  a  cooling  spring. 


COURT: 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  HISTORIC  BUILDING  IN 
STATE  HOUSE  ROW. 


ITS  MANY  FAMOUS  TRIALS 


The  Room  First  Held  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives— Nowadays  Its  Grim  Walls 
Preserve  the  Memory  of  Terrible  Grimes 
Whoso  Perpetrators  Faced  Justice  Here. 


If  you  will  step  aside  from  busy  Chestnut 
street  some  day  and  casta  glance  at  the  wost- 
ernmost  side  of  the  historic  State  House  build¬ 
ing  you  wili  observe  an  old-fashioned,  two- 
story  structure,  surrounded  on  one  side  by  a 
dilapidated  iron  railing  and  approached  by  a 
flight  of  rickety  wooden  steps.  The  bricks  of 
the  walls  are  faded  and  discolored  by  time, 
and  the  windows,  which  are  too  high  above 
your  head  to  be  seen  through,  are  colonial  in 
shape,  for  the  building  was  erected  many, 
many  years  ago  and,  so  far  as  the  exterior  is 


(concerned,  Sas  never  been  improved  or  mod¬ 
ernized.  ' 

This  is  the  “  Old  Court,”  a  place  less  known 
to  Philadelphians  than  it  deserves  to  be,  for 
it  is  a  place  filled  with  memories  of  tragedy 
and  comedy,  of  struggles  for  life  and  liberty, 
of  sorrow,  degradation  and  sin. 

Inside  the  building  is  even  more  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  and,  although  the  dingy  old  room  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  criminals  to  justice,  a  spirit  of  gloom 
and  mystery  seems  still  to  pervade  it.  From 
the  western  windows  fall  two  streaks  of  pale 
light,  leaving  in  deeper  shadow  the  remoter 
corners  of  the  room,  while  on  the  east  it  is 
sheltered  by  the  venerable  trees  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  Square.  In  the  quiet  twilight  of  a 
summer  afternoon  one  can  almost  imagine 
that  the  place  is  peopled  with  the  ghosts  of 
the  grim  past  that  make  up  its  history,  for 
within  its  four  walls  were  tried  all  the  fa¬ 
mous  murder  cases  of  Philadelphia’s  past. 
Look  intently  and  over  in  yon  corner  you 
will  see  the  stooping  figure  of  Probst,  most 
fiendish  of  murderers,  as  he  leans  '  forward, 
gnawing  his  thumbless  hand  and  drinking 
in  the  words  that  are  sending  him  to  his 
doom.  Step  aside,  hut  quietly,  or  you  will 
disturb  the  bats  nesting  in  the  eaves,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  shadow  of  that  stately  old  pillar 
'perhaps  you  can  descry  the  leering  face  of 
Arthur  Spring  awaiting,  with  emotionless  in¬ 
difference,  his  sentence  of  death.  Who  knows 
hut  that  in  the  darkness  of  the.  night  the 
spirits  of  these  one-time  men  rise  in  their  old 
|  places  and  whisper  together  and  lament  their 
cruel  fates,  for.  doubtless,  among  their  great 
number  are  some  who  were  sent  to  the  gal¬ 
lows  for  crimes  they  never  committed,  while 
between  the  old  benches  flit  the  ghosts  of  the 
old-time  lawyers  with  their  knee-breeches, 
and  woolen  stockings  and  buckled  slippers. 

It  was  as  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  room  first  came  into  history,  and\looking 
at  its  quaint  construction,  one  can  scarcely 
believe  that  the  old  Federal  statesmen,  whose 
vigorous  phrases  resounded  there,  regarded 
i  it  as  a  ’’fine  apartment.”  The  greater  portion 
of  the  southern  wall  is  cut  into  a  semi-circu¬ 
lar  recess  occupied  by  the  bench  of  the  court. 
This  is  separated  from  the  main  apartment  by 
two  wooden  fluted  columns,  stained  with  the 
accumulated  dust  and  dirt  of  years.  About 
half  way  between  the  south  and  north  sides 
two  other  heavy  columns  support  the  ceiling, 
and  the  walls  have  but  a  single  decoration 
—a  dilapidated  plaster  frieze,  classic  in  de¬ 
sign,  placed  close  to  the  ceiling. 

By  an  act  of  Assembly  of  March  4, 1789,  the 
building  was  offered,  together  with  the  other 
county  offices,  to  the  National  Congress  when 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia.  When  vacated 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  the  room 
was  taken  for  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  and' 
was  so  used  until  1891,  when  the  Criminal 
Courts  were  transferred  to  the  City  Hall. 

For  many  years  and  until  “  the  New  Court 
House  ” — which  itself  has  long  since  outlived 
its  title — was  built  in  Independence  Square, 
the  Old  Court  was  the  only  place  the  county 
had  to  try  criminal  cases.  Here  prison  and 
bail  cases  were  tried  indiscriminately,  while 
on  every  Friday  the  tragedy  gave  way  to  the 
low  comedy  of  the  Desertion  Court.  At  one 
time  the  Old  Court  was  called  the  “slaughter 
house,”  because  of  the  vast  ''number  and  va¬ 
riety  of  the  cases  which  were  disposed  of 


[within  its  walls.  The  appellation  was  not 
inappropriate,  for  the  room  was  dark,  dirty 
(and  gloomy  in  itself,  apart  from  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  shadow  and  sorrow  which  hung  over 
it.  The  furniture,  for  the  most  part,  was 
made  up  of  cheap  wood,  painted  a  dark  brown 
and  worn  witn  age  and  use.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  oilcloth  so  deeply  marked  by 
the  dirty  shoes  and  offensive  habits  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  court  that  its  original  de¬ 
sign  had  become  indistinguishable;  the  kal- 
somine  was  scaling  off  and  the  walls  and  win¬ 
dows  were  covered  with  dust  and  dirt. 

Even  when  unoccupied  the  place  was  dis¬ 
mal  enough,  but  during  the  progress  of  trials 
it  was  disgusting,  for  it  was  usually  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  jurors  and  idlers, 
while  the  noisome  stench,  resulting  from  in¬ 
sufficient  ventilation  and  unwashed  specta¬ 
tors,  was  calculated  to  almost  overcome  a  per¬ 
son  of  least  delicate  senses. 

Not  alone  for  the  trial  of  murderers  is  the 
,  Old  Court  noted,  but  even  for  a  murder  com¬ 
mitted  within  its  walls. 

The  centre  of  attraction  was,  of  course,  the 
dock,  or  the  “pen.”  as  it  was  more  appropri¬ 
ately  called.  This  was  a  small  enclosure, 
scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  more  than  one 
prisoner  at  a  time.  It  was  square  in  shape 
and  made  of  low  iron  railing.  The  dock  stood 
almost  directly  in  front  of  the  jury-box,  and 
the  hapless  wretch  who  turned  to  hear  his 
fate  pronounced  confronted  his  twelve  dooms- 
men  at  less  than  a  yard’s  distance. 

One  day  a  young  man  named  Joseph  Lees 
was  arrested  for  committing  a  felonious 
assault  on  a  little  German  girl.  All  the  parties 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fourth  and 
Poplar  streets.  Lees’  attorney  was  John 
Goforth,  and  he  made  various  excuses  from 
time  to  time  to  defer  the  trial  of  the  accused 
man.  On  a  number  of  occasions  the  delay 
craved  for  was  granted,  and  each  time  the 
father  of  the  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  consumed 
by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  vengeance,  grew 
wilder  with  rage.  Finally,  a  day  fixed  for 
Lees’  trial  arrived  and  he  was  brought  up 
from  prison  and  placed  in  the  dock.  The 
usual  formalities  were  gone  through  with 
and  the  case  was_  called,  when  Goforth  arose 
and  began  to  petition  the  Court  for  another 
postponement.  Evidently  forearmed  for  such 
a  movement  the  old  German  waited  but  to 
hear  the  lawyer’s  first  words  and,  as  their 
meaning  entered  his  mind,  he  slowly  arose 
.land  moved  by  gradual  steps  towards  the 
Idock.  Casting  a  stealthy  glance  about  him 
he  suddenly  raised  his  arm,  and  the  lawyer’s 
harangue  was  punctuated  by  the  sharp  crack 
jof  a  pistol,  while  the  man  for  whose  liberty 
[he  was  pleading,  fell  across  the  railing  of  the 
jdock — dead. 

There  was  the  wildest  excitement  in  the 
court  room  for  a  few  minutes,  but  the  old 
pan  calmly  submitted  to  arrest.  He  had 
satisfied  his  vengeance  for  the  wrong  done 
his  little  child  and  was  ready  to  abide  by  the 
consequences.  He  was  indicted  for  murder, 
but  after  some  hard  work  by  his  lawyers  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

I  In  the  grim  Old  Court  was  tried  a  series  of 
cases  which  affected  the  interests  and  aroused 
(the  sympathies  of  every  Philadelphian.  They 
(were  the  cases  which  grew  out  of  the  Native 
American  riots  of  1844,  when  a  number  of 
ICatholic  churches  were  burned  by  the  rioters. 
The  first  man  brought  into  court  was  one 
John  Dealy,  who  had  been  indicted  for  mur¬ 
der.  Dealy  had  been  seen  passing  between  . 
two  groups  of  citizens  who  attacked  the  mob 
[which  was  destroying  St.  Michael’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  At  the  trial  the  only  evi- 


dence  of  Dedly’s  intention  was  that  something 
white,  like  sheet  lead,  had  been  seen  in  his' 
hand.  During  a  recess  of  the  court  he  re¬ 
marked  to  the  then  Ciprk,  Bernard  Sharkey  : 
“I  don’t  know  what  I’m  here  for.  I 
don’t  know  what  they  mean  by  charging  me 
with  murder  for  carrying  a  piece  of  sheet 
lead.”  He  was,  however,  convicted  of  mur¬ 
der  in  the  second  degred  and  was  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  ten  years. 

Another  riot  case  was  that  of  Isaac  Hare, 
who  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  James 
Bice.  During  one  of  the  riots  Bice  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  yard  of  his  house  on  Cadwalader 
street,  looking  over  the  fence  at  the  mob, 
when  ho  was  deliberately  murdered  by  Hare. 
According  to  the  recollections  of  old  lawyers 
the  proof  was  as  clear  as  daylight,  hut  Hare 
was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  de¬ 
gree,  and  after  serving  a  short  terns  was  par¬ 
doned.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the  Mexican 
war,  under  General  Scott,  but  even  there  he 
got  into  trouble.  During  the  war  ho,  with  a 
companion,  was  accused  of  breaking  into  a 
bank,  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  was 
condemned  to  he  shot,  hut  ho  was  subse¬ 
quently  pardoned  by  Scott  and  disappeared. 

A  judicial  expression,  which  is  of  special 
meaning  in  these  days  of  strikes  and  riots, 
was  made  during  the  trial  of  one  of  these 
cases.  The  accused  rnan  was  James  Sherry, 
charged  with  murdering  a  man  named  Greble, 
while  the  latter  was  aiding  in  the  burning  of 
St.  Michael’s  Church.  The  indictments  were 
found  against  Sherry  and  one,  James  Camp¬ 
bell,  for  the  crime,  and  the  case  hinged  upon 
the  interpretation  of  an  act  of  Assembly  of 
the  Statb.  which  provides  that  the  city  or 
county  is  responsible  for  the  restoration  of 
the  value  of  property  destroyed  by  a  mob. 
Judge  King  held  that  as  the  county  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  loss,  the  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty  by  a  mob  was  an  act  of  trespass  for  which 
the  owner  had  redress  against  the  county  for 
the  value  of  the  same,  and  that  he  ought  not 
to  resort  to  violence  or  the  taking  of  life  to 
repel  the  invaders.  Under  this  ruling  all  the, 
evidence  went  against  Sherry  and  he  was' 
convicted,  it  having  been  proved  that  he  and 
Campbell  had  fired  upon  the  mob.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  condemned  man  this  did  not 
decide  the  case. 

Sherry’s  attorneys  took  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
case  came  up  for  a  hearing  there  before  Chief; 
Justice  John  BannisteT  Gibson.  After  hear¬ 
ing  the  arguments  the  Chief  Justice  deliv¬ 
ered  a  decision,  setting  aside  the  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  referring  the  case  back  for  a  new 
trial.  In  the  course  of  his  opinion  he  said  : 

"A  strange  doctrine  has  been  enunciated 
at  the  trial  of  this  cause  by  the  officers  of  this 
Commonwealth.  The  law  is  this.  If  the 
owner  of  property  has  reason  to  believe  that! 
a  combination  of  men  or  mob  is  about  to  de¬ 
stroy  his  property  or  do  him  personal  injury 
he  has  a  righ  t  to  take  up  deadly  weapons  of 
any  character  to  defend  either  or  both,  or 
place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  others  to  aid) 
him,  and  they  can  go  out  and  meet  the  in¬ 
vaders  and  repel  force  by  force,  only  being 
responsible  for  the  intention  of  the  invaders. 
Such  is  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  my  native 
State.  If  there  were  any  other  law  in  this 
matter  I  would  not  live  in  it  a  single  day.” 

The  second  trial  resulted  in  a  summary  ac¬ 
quittal.  After  this  definition  of  the  law  none 
of  the  others  indicted  on  the  same  grounds 
were  tried. 

These  occurrences  followed  the  burning  of 
St.  Michael’s  and  St.  Augustine’s  Roman 


. Catholic  Churches,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  excitement  was  renewed  by  the  breaking 
out  of  riots  in  another  part  of  the  town.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  burn  St.  Philip’s  Church, 
at  Second  and  Queen  streets,  in  Southwark, 
and  the  riot  that  followed  was  quelled  only 
when  the  militia  was.called  out.  In  the  mob 
was  a  man  named  McLean,  who  mounted  a 
cannon  on  a  dray  and  drove  through  the 
crowd,  standing  upon  the  wagon,  with  a  red 
handkerchief  tied  around  his  head.  During 
the  riot  McLean  caused  the  gun  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  and  a  volunteer  of  the  Germantown 
Blues  was  killed. 

McLean  was  an  amateur  pugilist  and  gave 
sparring  lessons.  In  physique  he  was  a 
giant,  not  very  tall,  but  of  wonderful 
streneth  and  finely  proportioned.  The  tip- 
staves  seemed  to  fear  him  and  kept  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  dock  when  he  was  brought  up 
for  his  trial,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  an 
acquittal.  During  his  court  experience  Me- j 
Lean  formed  a  liking  for  Clerk  Sharkey,  as 
the  sequel  will  show.  After  the  trial  Mr. 
Sharkey,  of  course,  lost  sight  of  the  fellow. 

‘‘About  fifteen  years  afterwards,”  the  ex¬ 
clerk  relates,  ‘‘I  went  down  to  Point  Breeze 
with  a  party  of  friends,  and  on  onr  way  home 
we  stopped  at  a  tavern  to  get  something  to 
drink.  The  bar  room  was  full  of  men,  and 
presently  one  of  them  walked  up  to  me,  and, 
pntting  his  arm  across  my  shoulder,  cried  out: 

‘  Who  is  there  here  that  has  a  grudge  against 
this  man  ?’  No  one  answered.  ‘  I  only  want  1 
to  say,’  he  continued,  ‘that  if  there  are  any  v 
who  want  their  differences  with  this  gentle- 1  ] 
man  settled  and  will  come  forward,  I  will  take  j 
his  place,  and  I  can  settle  them  right  here.’ j  ' 
It  was  McLean,  and  that  was  his  way  of,  , 
showing  Pis  gratitude,  because  one  hot  "day  ‘ 
during  his  trial  I  took  him  out  into  the  square  ■ 
for  a  lew'  moments.” 

Mr.  Sharkey  is  one  of  the  oldest  living  : 
clerks  of  the  court,  and  was  in  o£5ce  for  -j 
twenty-one  years  from  the  year  1842.  In  re- 
calling  reminiscences  of  the  riot  cases  he 
said:  “All  through  the  riots  Judge  Parsons  ■  j 
had  his  sympathies  on  the  side  of  peace  and  U 
order,  and  it  went  hard  for  any  one  of  the 
rioters  who  came  before  him  for  sentence.  ] 
They  used  to  say  that  the  Judge  was  a  tartar  J 
where  any  rioters  were  within  his  jorisdic-  I 
tion.  I  remember  the  night  of  the  attack  on  j 
St.  Philip’s  Church.  I  went  down  there  and  * 
happened  to  be  present  during  part  of  the 
riots.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  late 
in  the  night  I  was  told  that  Judge  Parsons | 
wanted  to  see  me.  The  Judge  lived  on  Spruce  | 
street,  near  ‘Schuylkill  Eighth’  (now  Fif-! 
teenth  street),  while  Judge  King  lived  on; 
Schuylkill  Eighth,  near  Spruce,  the  twoj 
houses  forming  a  sort  of  L,  so  that  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  one  house  could  pass  to  the  other 
without  going  out  on  the  street.  Late  as  it; 
was  I  found  Judge  Parsons  up,  and  Jndge;  , 
King  was  with  him.  They  had  heard  the:  ,' 
firing  of  guns  down  at  St.  Philip’s  ChurchM 
and  were  eager  to  learn  all  the  details  of  the'  J 
fight.  I  told  them  all  I  knew,  and  when  I 
had  finished  Judge  Parsons  said:  ‘Thisdis-  < 
order  will  have  to  be  stopped.  If  they  with-1  1 
draw  the  troops  from  the  church  I  will  go,' 
down  there  and  sit  as  a  Committing  Magis- 1  j 
trate  to  punish  the  offenders.’  The  next| 
morning  he  went  down  to  the  scene  of  tho!  ! 
riots  as  a  Magistrate.”  ' 

Another  of  the  Old  Court  is  Colonel  William 
B.  Mann,  now  Prothonotary  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Courts.  His  association  with  the  place 
was  as  Assistant  District  Attorney  and  Dis-  ; 
trict  Attorney,  his  service  there  beginning  as 
long  ago  as  1850.  It  was  during  his  term  of 


oftice  that  the  city  was  shocked  and  startled 
by  one  of  the  most  dastardly  crimes  ever  per¬ 
petrated  within  its  limits— the  murder  of  the 
,  Deering  family  by  Anton  Probst.  The  vic¬ 
tims  were  seven  in  number— Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peering,  their  niece,  a  boy  in  the  fields,  and 
three  little  children.  The  motive  was  rob¬ 
bery.  The  trial  of  Probst  took  place  in  the 
Old  Court  in  June,  1866,  and  the  city  was  in 
such  a  state  of  excitement  over  the  atrocious 
character  of  the  crime  that  it  was  necessary 
to  exercise  unusual  precautions  to  protect  the 
murderer  from  violence.  At  that  time  there 
was  an  iron  fence  around  Independence 
Square,  with  several  entrances,  and  during 
the  trial  of  Probst  all  the  gates  were  closed 
when  it  was  intended  to  bring  the  prisoner 
to  the  Court  House.  Policemen  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  gates  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
enter,  Probst,  who  was  finally  convicted  and 
hanged,  was  brought  up  from  prison  in  a  van 
surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  police.  The  van 
was  driven  down  Walnut  street  and  through 
a  great  crowd  of  people  to  the  double  gate,  by 
means  of  which  the  van  entered  the  square 
and  was  driven  across  it  to  the  old  Court. 

Another  celebrated  case  tried  in  the  his- 
i  toric  old  Toom  was  that  of  Matthias  and 
!  Blaise  Skupinski,  two  brothers,  who  were 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  Jacob  Lehming, 
l  a  19-year-old  peddler.  The  boy  was  killed  in 
!  Richmond,  in  January,  1852,  and  his  body 
I  was  cut  into  three  pieces  and  thrown  into 
the  river,  where  it  froze  in  the  ice,  and  was 
not  discovered  until  the  ice  melted.  Upon 
lone  of  the  accused  Poles  was  found  a  little 
■j  ring  given  to  the  lad  by  his  mother,  and 
,  worn  on  his  finger  when  he  was  murdered, 
i  A  search  was  made  of  the  house  where  the 
men  had  been  living,  and  in  the  a-shes  of  a 
istove  was  found  the  metal  clasp  of  the  young 
[peddler’s  purse,  which  the  Sliupinskis,  had 
burned.  Both  men  had  been  sentenced  to 
death,  the  elder  brother,  Matthias,  being  exe¬ 
cuted  first.  After  he  had  been  hanged,  a 
theory  was  agitated  to  the  effect  that  a  third 
party  had  been  implicated  in  the  murder,  and 
that  this  unknown  man  was  in  part  respon¬ 
sible.  Blaise  Skupinski,  who  was  awaiting 
execution,  was  granted  a  respite,  but,  after 
f  considerable  delay  and  discussion,  the  theory 
was  exploded,  and  he  too  paid  the  penalty  of 
,  the  law. 

The  identity  of  a  horse  was  one  of  the 
main  points  in  the  trial  of  Thomas  J.  Arm¬ 
strong,  who  was  arraigned  in  the  Old  Court 
in  September,  I860,  for  the  killing  of  Robert 
Crawford.  Like  so  many  others  this  murder 
was  committed  for  a  paltry  sum  of  money — 
$100  in  gold.  Armstrong  hired  a  horse  and 
wagon  from  a  liveryman  and  took  his  victim 
out  in  it  on  the  pretence  of  selling  some  yarn. 
While  driving  together  Armstrong  shot  Craw¬ 
ford.  thi'ew  the  body  out  and  returned  the 
team  to  the  liveryman.  Blood  was  after¬ 
wards  found  in  the  wagon,  but  Armstrong 
iasserted  that  it  was  chicken  blood,  and  at  the 
Trial  a  number  of  experts  were  examined  in 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  it  was  human 
blood. 

!  The  trial  had  proceeded  to  argument,  with 
the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Armstrong 
near  the  scene  of  the  murder  about  the  time 
[the  crime  was  committed,  depending  upon 
’the  testimony  of  the  witness  who  positively 
identified  the  horse  Armstrong  was  driving  as 
j  being  neaT  the  place  of  murder,  although  the 
:same  wituess  could  not  identify  Armstrong, 
i  At  the  last  moment  a  witness  was  found 
who  could  identify  Armstrong,  having  seen 
his  face  by  the  flash  of  the  pistol.  The 
counsel  for  the  defense  contended  that 


This  evidence  could  not  be  admitted  be¬ 
cause  the  testimony  had  closed  and  the  case 
'gone  to  argument.  Finally,  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Mann  was  obliged  to  swear  that  he  had 
ljust  discovered  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  witness  and  the  evidence  was  admitted. 
In  his  argument  Colonel  Mann  elaborated  at 
length  the  Theory  that  a  horse  was  as  easily 
if  not  more  easily  identified  than  a  man, 
owing  to  the  shape,  size  and  gait  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  he  cited  numerous  instances  in  his¬ 
tory  in  which  the  horse  had  played  promi¬ 
nent  parts,  the  devotion  of  horses  to  their 
masters,  etc.  Armstrong  was  finally  convicted 
and  executed. 

The  annals  of  the  Old  Court  contain  no 
more  fiendish  crime  than  that  of  Arthur 
! Spring,  who,  for  a  paltry  sum  of  money, 
killed  two  defenseless  women — Honora  Shaw 
and  Ellen  Lynch,  her  sister,  at  a  house  on 
Federal  street,  near  Seventh.  Mrs.  Lynch’s 
husband  was  a  marine  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  sent  home  to  his  wife  $80  in  gold. 
Spring,  by  some  means  or  other,  received  in- 
Telligence  of  the  fact,  and  was  seized  with  a 
wild  desire  to  get  the  money.  His  first  idea 
was  to  become  one  of  the  family,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  marriage  to  Honora  Shaw,  but  she  re¬ 
fused,  and,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  he  mur- 
dered  both  the  women. 

At  the  trial  the  late  Judge  Doran  appeared 
for  the  defense,  hut  Spring  was  summarily 
convicted  and  hanged. 

In  appearance,  as  well  as  in  nature,  this 
man  was  a  veritable  Mr.  Hyde.  His  face  was 
'seamed  and  coarse  from  degraded  living,  and 
the  expression  was  brutal  in  the  extreme, 
while  his  forehead  receded  at  such  an  angle 
that  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  skull 
i  denoted  that  he  belonged  to  the  lowest  order 
’of  human  creatures. 

Another  famous  murder  case  tried  in  the 
Old  Court  was  the  old  St.  Lawrence  Hotel 
case.  The  hotel  was  on  the  south  side  of 
Chestnut  street,  below  Eleventh,  and  in  it 
Thomas  Washington  Smith  murdered  a  man 
named  Richard  Carter.  The  trial  occurred 
j  in  1857.  and  the  defense  was  insanity. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  Carter 
had  been  guardian  of  Smith’s  wife  and  that 
he  was  quite  a  wealthy  man.  Smith  had  a 
simple,  trusting  nature,  it  was  shown,  and 
above  all  for  his  wife,  until  two  or  three 
months  after  his  marriage,  when  it  was 
rumored  that  Carter  had  been  improperly  in¬ 
timate  with  the  woman.  Upon  learning  of 
These  rumors  Smith,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  went 
on  a  search  after  Carter  and,  meeting  him  in 
the  hotel,  shot  and  killed  him.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  “  woman  in  the  case  ”  it  at¬ 
tracted  widespread  attention.  The  evidence 
was  largely  in  Smith’s  favor,  and  he  was  ac¬ 
quitted  on  the,  ground  of  insanity. 

Apart  from  its  memories  of  sin  and  crime 
the  Old  Court  is  filled  with  other  associations, 
for  within  its  gloomy  walls  many  a  youthful 
and  unknown  attorney  has  pushed  his  way 
to  greatness,  although,  with  a  few  exceptions 
they  have  all  long  since  passed  into  oblivion, 
and  now  they  are  forgotten  almost  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  the  wretches  for  whose  lives  they 
fought  and  struggled.  But  the  old  court  still 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  and  the  futility  of  hum^ 
effort. 


From, 
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OLD  SWEDES’  NEARING  1 
A  DOUBLE  CENTURY. 

„  -1  / 

Impressive  Exercises  Attending  Its 
194th  Anniversary. 


REV.  MR.  GILBERSON’S  SERMON. 


He  Speaks  of  the  Faith  and  Courage  of 
Our  Forefathers  and  the  Glorious 
Heritage  They  Have  Left  to 
the  World  To-Day. 


Old  Swedes’  Church  (Gloria  Dei.)  was 
crowded  with  worshippers  last  night. 
It  was  the  194th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  church  and  the  ceremon¬ 
ies  were  impressive  to  a  degree 
that  made  every  person  present 
look  upon  the  edifice  with  venera¬ 
tion.  There  were  no  decorations.  Every-: 
thing  was  as  simple  as  it  was  a  century 
ago. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  S. 
Lord  Gilberson,  rector  of  St.  James’; 
Church  of  Kingsessing.  He  preached  in 
an  impassioned  style  on  the  theme  of 
“The  Faith  and  Courage  of  our  Forefath¬ 
ers.”  The  anniversary  ceremonies  were 
quite  elaborate.  There  were  many  pray¬ 
ers  and  the  responsive  readings  took  up 
nearly  one  hour.  1 

In  the  sermon  Rev.  Mr.  Gilberson  said 
among  other  things:  “When  Christ  was 
condemned  the  disciples  were  faltering. 
They  were  timid  and  ^:ovM  naturallyi 
say  that  they  had  no  excuse  -  •  being; 
such.  Christ  was  the  embodime.. '  ,,o  i 
all  that  was  powerful.  His  strength  wa-v 
greater  than  that  of  all  of  His  enemies. 1 
He  was  the  perfect  man.  He  had  healed  j 
the  sick,  made  the  blind  see,  made  the 
dumb  speak  and  his  miracles  were  with¬ 
out  number  at  most.  With  such  a  leader 
we  might  deign  to  say  that  if  we  were 
the  disciples  we  would  not  forsake  Him  I 
or  falter  in  our  stand. 

THE  HIGHEST  IDEAL. 

‘“In  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  Christ 
was  an  example  of  the  highest  ideal.  He 
placed  before  the  world  an  object  lesson 
that  centuries  will  cherish  and  that  will 
never  be  equalled.  The  human  mind  can 
never  rival  the  Infinite.  His  sufferings 
were  the  sufferings  of  an  infinite  being, . 
for  he  was  the  Son  of  God.”  — I 


“If  we  were  in  the  place  of  His  dis¬ 
ciple  we  might  say:  ‘I  would  not  be 
shaken  in  my  support  of  Christ.’  But  in 
the  first  place  we  must  remember  that 
constant  dependence  upon  a  strong  arm 
inclines  to  reveal  weakness.  After  that 
strong  arm  is  removed,  then  the  love 
of  it  is  missed.  So  it  was  with  the  dis¬ 
ciples.  They  placed  all  their  confidence 
in  the  Saviour.  His  moral  strength  car¬ 
ried  them  through  all  their  trials.  He- 
was  their  light  and  their  leader. 

"I  know  well  the  bravery  of  the  men 
who  live  in  this  district.  In  the  days 
of  my  youth  I  remember  the  courage 
that  has  been  displayed  time  and  time 
again.  But  there  is  lacking  apparently 
that  high  religious  courage  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  early  ,  Swedish  settlers. 
They  started  out  in  a  small  boat  in 
a  broad  tempestuous  ocean,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  land  to  which  they  were  com¬ 
ing.  Here  they  built  this  church.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  it  has  stood.  It 
is  a  monument  to  the  piety  of  those, 
noble  men.  Every  man  was  filled  with 
the  highest  courage.  They  built  this 
church  and  it  seems  as  if  the  edifice  is 
as  sturdy  to-day  as  it  was  a  century 
ago.  God  has  blessed  this .  place  and  He 
will  continue  to  bless  it. 

MEN  TO  EMULATE. 

"We  should  try  to  emulate  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  They  have  given  to  us  a  glorious  I 
heritage.  Though  we  may  go  to  other; 
churches,  yet  we  always  think  of  Gloria 
Dei.  It  has  been  the  mother  of  churches. 
How  thankful  we  are  to  be  within  the 
walls!  we  seem  to  see  those  cheering 
faces  of  years  ago,  those  staunch,  ear¬ 
nest,  victorious  Christians.  Let  us  earn 
our  reward.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  good. 1 
Every  person  can  do  some  good.  Though 
we  are  weak,  yet  by  the  grace  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  we  are  strong. 

“We  love  to  be  in  these  sacred  walls. 
How  years  have  rolled  by  and  the 
steeple  of  the  church  still  points  to  the 
skies!  Keep  fast  to  the  church.  Do  not  > 
let  a  stone  fall.  Remain  true  and  steadrf; 
fast.  Cherish  every  hour  that  you  spend  • 
here.  God  will  bless  you  for  it.” 
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.  THE  VENERABLE  BERNARD  SHARKEY 
WRITES  OF  SHERRY’S  CASE. 


JUDGE  GIBSON’S  CHARGE 


Reminiscences  of  the  Trials  Spoken  Of  in 
a  Former  Article  in  “  The  Times  ’’—Im¬ 
portant  Cases  Before  Judge  Allison— Mr. 


Sharkey  Recalls  Old  Days. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Times  : 

I  In  The  Times  of  -May  2“  appeared  a  well- 
written  article  on  “  The  Old  Court.  Gossip  of 
the  Historic  Building  in  State  House  Row.” 
There  are  one  or  two  inaccuracies  therein 
which  you  will  please  permit  me  to  correct. 

With  regard  to  Sherry’s  case.  Edwin  Greble 
was  killed  while  aiding  in  the  burning  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church  and  the  school  house  be¬ 
side  it.  He  was  not  a  rough  character;  he 
was  connected  with  a  marble  y?.rd  in  West 
Chestnut  street.  A  number  of  those  who  at¬ 
tended  the  church  resorted  to  deadly  weapons 
to  defend  the  buildings^  Among  them  was 
James  Sherry  and  James  Campbell.  They 
were  separately  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
Greble.  That  they  were  engaged  in  firing 
upon  the  mob  the  evidence  was  positive.  In 
their  defense  three  of  our  most  able  lawyers 
were  employed.  First  came  the  conviction 
in  our  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  little  John 
'  Daily  for  the  same  murder,  on  President 
Judge  King’s  construction  of  the  law,  on  a 
[special  charge  to  the  grand  jury  adopted 
'by  Ovid  F.  Johnson,  Attorney  General. 
The  Judge  said  that  the  county  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  being  by  act  of  Assembly  liable 
for  the  damages,  those  engaged  in  burn¬ 
ing  the  churches  were  only  guilty  of  tres¬ 
pass  ;  that  the  owners  of  property  about 
to  be  so  destroyed  were  not  justified  in  re- 
’  isorting  to  deadly  weapons  to  protect  it;  if 
they  did  and  took  life  they  were  guilty  of 
murder.  The  counsel  for  Sherry  and  Camp¬ 
bell  were  alarmed  by  the  conviction  of  Daily. 
Thinking  the  writer  might  be  able  to  aid 
them,  they  called  upon  him.  He  told  them 
he  had  two  suggestions  to  submit.  First,  as 
the  evidence  against  their  clients  was  positive, 
and  under  President  Judge  King’s  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  enforced  by  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson,  their  conviction  was  certain, 
their  client  oughts  to  appear  in  court,  enter 
pleas  of  guilty  and  Judge  King  would  sen¬ 
tence  them  to  be  hanged.  That  was  one. 
The  other  was  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
then  in  session  here,  and  endeavor  to  get  the 
indictments  removed  to  that  tribunal.  It 
then  had  the  power  to  try  criminal  cases,  it 
has  not  now.  If  successful  they  could  have 
Judge  King’s  interpretation  of  the  law  tested. 

This  gave  them  some  encouragement.  The 
application  was  successful.  The  Supreme 
j  Court  assigned  its  Chief  Justice,  the  Hon. 
John  Bannister  Gibson,  to  preside  at  the 
trial.  A  special  panel  of  jurors  were  drawn 
and  summoned.  As  the  working  clerk  of  the 
Oyer  and  Terminer  I  prepared  the  record,  in¬ 
cluding  the  indictments,  sent  it  duly  certified 
to  the  Supreme  Court  office.  The  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  fixed  the  date  for  the  trial.  The  Pro- 
thonotary  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Cohen,  called  on  1 
me  and  said  he  had  no  experience  in  keeping  • 
the  record  of  such  cases,  and  would  be 
greatly  obliged  if  I  would  act  for  him.  After  i 
some  reflection  I  assented.  The  court  opened,  ’ 
James  Sherry  was  put  on  trial.  The  testi¬ 
mony  against  him,  that  he  had  fired  upon 
the  mob  engaged  in  burning  the  church,  that  * 
Greble  was  killed.  Attorney  General  John-  } 
son  and  his  assistant  pressed  for  a  verdict  of 
murder  of  the  first  degree,  relying  on  Judge 
King’s  construction  of  the  law  under  which 


little  Daily  was  convicted  and  then  under  sen¬ 
tence.  No  defense  could  be  made  by  Sherry’s 
counsel.  They  agreed  the  case  should  be 
submitted  under  the  charge  of  the  Court. 
Chief  Justice  Gibson  in  person  was  a  large 
man  ;  as  a  lawyer  was  considered  of  large 
knowledge.  During  the  testimony  and  the 
remarks  of  counsel  on  both  sides  he  appar¬ 
ently  seemed  to  take  little  interest.  When 
it  became  his  duty  to  charge  the  jury  his 
manner  suddenly  changed.  What  he  said, 
although  in  a  great  measure  in  your  last  issue 
truly  stated,  I  will  rewrite.  Said  he :  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  jury,  strange  doctrine  has  been 
enunciated  and  endeavored  to  be  enforced  by 
the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  the  trial  of  this  case.  I  will 
tell  you  what  the  law  is.  If  the  owner  of 
property  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  men,  a  mob,  are  approaching  to 
destroy  it  or  to  do  himself  personal  injury, 
he  has  the  right  to  take  up  deadly  weapons 
to  defend  both  or  either.  He  has  the  right  to 
put  such  weapons  into  the  hands  of  his 
friends  who  are  willing  to  aid  him.  And 
further,  he  and  they  have  the  right  to  go 
out,  meet  the  invaders,  repel  them  by  force, 
even  to  the  taking  of  life,  holding  themselves 
responsible  for  the  intention  of  the  invaders. 
Such,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania,  my  native  State.  If  there 
were  any  other  law  in  such  a  matter,  I  would 
not  wish  to  live  in  it  a  single  day.” 

As  soon  as  the  jury  went  out  I  walked  into 
the  Common  Pleas,  where  Judge  King  was 
disposing  of  civil  cases.  I  went  in  front  of 
him,  behind  the  railing.  I  repeated  to  him, 
word  for  word,  what  the  Chief  Justice  had 
said  to  the  jury.  He  uttered  something  in¬ 
audible.  He  was  considered  an  able  lawyer. 
Like  many  others,  I  think  he  was  mentally 
paralyzed  by  fear.  In  that  respect  he  was 
not  alone.  Bishop  Kenrick,  nearly  all  the 
priests  and  several  leading  citizens  were  fugi¬ 
tives  from  vengeance.  I  was  a  marked  man. 
Late  one  afternoon  I  was  mobbed  at  Ninth 
and  Chestnut  streets.  I  was  on  my  way  home 
from  the  Sessions  office.  I  stood  my  ground 
and  faced  the  fellows.  I  think  my  courage 
saved  me.  Had  I  run  they  would  have  caught 
me, and  beaten  me  badly.  Some  were  tied  to 
lamp-posts  and  beaten.  Such  was  the  effect 
of  a  new  political  party. 

After  my  interview  with  Judge  King  I  had 
hardly  time  to  reach  the  court  room  when 
the  jury  in  Sherry’s  case  came  in  with  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  “Not  Guilty.”  His  Honor  ordered 
Sherry  out  of  the  dock,  discharged.  The 
Attorney  General  did  not  attempt  to  try 
Campbell.  The  Judge  ordered  me  to  have 
him  discharged.  You  will  perceive  that 
James  Sherry  was  not  convicted,  as 
was  stated  in  The  Times  article.  Joe 
Myers,  the  brother  of  John  B.  Myers,  the 
auctioneer,  was  a  juror,  and  came  round 
to  me  and  said:  “TheJudgo  did  not  leave 
much  for  the  jury  to  do.”  Morton  McMich- 
ael  was  Sheriff.  While  the  trial  was  going  on 
he  came  in  close  by  my  desk,  looked  at  the 
jury,  named  one — -I  forget  the  name,  he  was 
a  stranger  to  me — and  said:  “Ho  is  a  rigid 
Catholic  and  will  never  convict  a  man  for 
killing  a  church-burner.”  He  was  a  retired 
business  man  who  lived  on  Fifteenth  street,  . 
above  Arch.  He  came  round  to  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  ex¬ 
pecting  too  much  that  he  should  convict  a 
man  of  murder  who  had  shot  another  while 
engaged  in  burning  a  church.  He  added: 
"They  broke  and  demolished  the  marble 
tomb  over  my  father  and  grandfather,  close 
to  St.  Augustine’s  Church.” 

Your  article  mentioned  Armstrong’s  case. 
He  was  arrested  during  the  last  month  I  was 
connected  with  the  court.  He  confessed  he 


had  taken  part  in  the  murder,  there  was  an¬ 
other  who  was  principal.  He  was  quietly  ar¬ 
rested,  made  it  apparent  he  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  it.  Armstrong’s  friends  em¬ 
ployed  Ex-Judge  Kelley  and  William  M. 
Bull  to  defend  him.  He  asked  me  if  I  would 
aid  them  and  said  they  would  compensate 
me.  I  said  I  would  aid  them  only  in  my 
own  way.  They  asked  me  how  I  would  act.. 
I  replied  I  supposed  what  they  wanted  me» 
for  was  to  see  if  the  case  would  be  legally 
tried.  They  said  that  was  their  object. 

I  said  if  I  went  iDto  court  with  them,  sat 
and  consulted  with  them.  Judges  Thompson 
and  Ludlow,  who  were  to  preside,  and  Will¬ 
iam  B.  Mann;  who  was  to  prosecute,  would 
conclude  that  I  was  brought  on  to  watch 
them,  and  would  bo  particularly  careful.  I 
would  stay  in  Judge  Kelley’s  office,  on  Sixth, 
below  Walnut  street;  they  could  report  the 
proceedings  each  session.  The  case  began ; 
it  took  to  the  end  of  the  second  day  to  em¬ 
panel  a  jury.  They  reported  to  me  that  the 
twelve  were  in  the  box.  I  inquired  if  they 
had  been  qualified.  They  replied  that  they 
had  been.  I  inquired  bow  it  had  been  done.  I 
was  told  the  DistrictAttorney  had  stated  to  the 
Court  ‘‘that  the  twelve  jurors  were  selected — 
how  should  they  be  qualified?”  His  Honor, 
Judge  Thompson,  replied:  “As  in  other  cases 
— those  who  swore  should  be  sworn,  those 
who  affirmed  should  be  affirmed,”  which  was 
done.  I  remarked  there  was  error  committed. 

They  desired  instruction  how  to  proceed. 

I  told  them  to  make  their  defense.  It  took 
more  than  a  day.  I  told  Mr.  Bull  to  examine 
the  docket.  I  thought  nothing  would  appear 
upon  it  after  the  arraignment  of  the  prisoner. 
What  followed  had  probably  been  written  in 
a  small  blotter,  entered  on  the  docket  after 
the  case  was  closed.  He  reported  I  was 
right.  Then  I  prepared  a  motion  to  be  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  docket  setting  forth  how  the 
jurors  were  qualified,  the  instruction  of  Judge 
Thompson,  how  it  should  be  done,  to  request 
the  Court  to  permit  it  to  be  entered  of  record. 
Judge  Thompson  at  once  suspected  there  was 
something  wrong,  asked  Mr.  Bull  why  he  did 
not  make  the  offer  at  the  proper  time,  mean¬ 
ing  after  the  jury  had  been  qualified,  if  any 
mistake  had  been  made.  It  could  then  have 
been  corrected.  Mr.  Bull  replied  he  did 
not  know  then  nor  now  that  any  mistake 
had  been  made,  but  a  fact  that  transpired 
during  the  trial,  it  may  be  due  to  the  defend¬ 
ant,  it  should  appear  of  record  ;  the  docket 
was  in  a  proper  condition  to  have  it  entered. 
Judge  Thompson,  an  unsuual  thing,  seemed 
to  lose  his  temper,  and  said:  “  Mr.  Bull,  you 
are  trifling  with  the  Court.  It  shall  not  be 
entered  of  record.”  I  knew  his  Honor  would 
not  begin  the  case  de  novo.  The  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree.  The  manner  in  which  the  jury  were 
qualified  was  made  a  reason  for  a  new  trial. 
Overruled.  Also  in  arrest  of  judgment,  over¬ 
ruled.  Armstrong  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

A  writ  of  error  was  obtained  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on 
here  a  man  named  McClunan  was  convicted 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree  in  Clearfield 
county.  The  record  was  taken  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  error  alleged  that  the  jury 
were  qualified  the  same  as  in  Armstrong’s 
case.  This  was  unknown  here.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Clearfield  county  case  decided 
that  the  record  did  not  show  that  any  effortl 
had  been  made  during  the  trial  to  get  the 
manner  in  which  the  jury  was  qualified  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  record.  It  was  brought  before  j 


the  Court  upon  The  oaths  of  two  members  of 
the  bar  whp  were  present.  Tinder  the  Eng¬ 
lish  rule  the  Court  decided  it  could  not  go 
outside  the  record.  Judge  Woodward  deliv¬ 
ered  a  dissenting  opinion,  stating  when  the 
error  was  brought  before  the  Court  on  verita¬ 
ble  testimony  it  was  entitled  to  consideration. 
A  new  trial  refused,  McClunan  committed 
suicide.  Under  this  decision  Armstrong 
would  hav6  received  a  new  trial.  When  his 
case  was  heard  before  the  Supreme  Court 
Armstrong  withdrew  his  writo.f  error.  I  saw 
his  withdrawal,  his  name  to  it.  He  was  ex¬ 
ecuted.  He  would  have  been  convicted  on 
the  second  trial.  I  suppose  he  knew  it. 

Little  John  Daily  was  in  the  penitentiary 
for  the  murder  of  Greble.  In  the  Sherry  case 
Chief  Justice  Gibson  decided  the  law  in  his 
favor.  In  1847  Shunk  was  elected  Governor. 
I  sent  him  the  record  of  Daily’s  conviction. 
Alone  I  nressed  for  his  pardon.  In  six  months 
I  ontained  it.  I  never  saw  him  after  his  par¬ 
don.  I  don’t  believe  he  knew  how  he  got 
pardoned.  I  considered  it  unjust  to  keep  the 
little  fellow  in  the  penitentiary.  Daily  as¬ 
serted  that  while  he  was  present  he  had  no 
sheet  lead  in  his  hands,  had  never  seen  any, 
had  never  loaded  a  pistol  or  gun,  did  not 
know  how  and  never  fired  either. 

In  many  of  the  cases  mentioned,  and  others 
of  like  character.  Judge  Allison  presided — it 
seemed  to  be  his  luck.  The  first,  that  of  the 
brothers  Shepinski  in  1852,  was  over  forty 
years  ago.  He  has  been  on  the  bench  ever 
since,  a  longer  period  than  auy  other  Judge 
sat  on  the  criminal  bench  in  this  State.  How 
he  has  performed  his  duty  in  civil  as  well  as 
criminal  cases  is  well  known.  A  few  years 
ago  he  was  urged  to  be  president  of  Girard 
College.  Many  of  his  friends,  among  them 
the  writer,  advised  him  not  to  permit  himself 
to  be  shut  up  in  that  great  mausoleum  to 
Stephen  Girard;  he  was  too  useful  to  this 
community  in  his  present  position.  He  would’ 
be  retained  so  long  as  he  could  perform  his 
duty.  He  acted  upon  this  advice.  The  last  case 
of  importance,  particularly  as  to  the  length 
of  time,  several  weeks,  occupied  by  the  trial, 
at  which  he  presided,  was  the  Whit¬ 
aker  will  case,  it  being  alleged  that  the 
will  was  fraudulent.  On  both  sides 
several  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
bar  were  engaged,  and  many  witnesses  were 
examined.  While  the  case  was  on  trial  the  , 
writer  incidentally  met  his  Honor  and  said  to 
him  “that  his  usual  lurk  seemed  to  adhere 
to  him,  to  get  all  the  prominent,  the  tedious 
cases,  the  testimony  being  so  voluminous  the 
jury  would  not  be  able  to  remember  all  of 
it.  One  thing  they  would  agree  upon,  it 
it  would  be  to  wait  to  hear  what  Judge  Alli¬ 
son  would  say.”  This  I  said  to  his  Honor, 
who  very  properly  made  no  reply.  His  Honor 
charged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  will. 
The  jury  by  its  verdict  declared  it  to  be  fraud¬ 
ulent.  As  to  the  signature  of  the  testator  and 
the  witnesses  thereto,  the  writer  testified  they 
were  genuine,  still  the  will  might  be  fraudu¬ 
lent.  It  was  written  on  several  leaves  of  paper 
by  the  same  hand  and  one  could  readily, easily 
be  taken  out,  another  substituted.  He  was  not 
examined  on  this  point,  only  as  to  the  signa¬ 
tures.  He  believes  in  the  substitution,  that 
the  will  was  fraudulent  and  justly  condemned. 

The  writer  has  been  often  asked  why  he 
did  not  write  and  have  printed  recollections 
of  what  transpired  during  his  long  connec-: 
tion  with  the  Court.  While  it  would  not 
have  been  as  interesting  as  Benton’s  “thirty 
Years  in  the  Senate,”  it  might  have  had  read-; 
ers.  Against  its  being  published  one  reason 
had  weight — it  might  in  part  not  have  been 
pleasant  reading  to  some  of  his  friends. 


The  case  of  Charles  Langfeldt  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Mr3.  Eademacher,  a  brutal  murder, 
was  before  Judge  Allison  became  Judge.  He 
was  sentenced  by  Judge  King  to  be  hanged. 
Nest  day  the  sentence  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers  The  Supreme  Court  was  then  in  ses¬ 
sion  here.  Chief  Justice  Gibson  called  upon 
Judge  King  and  told  him  that  to  put  a  man 
to  death  by  means  of  such  a  sentence  would 
be  judicial  murder.  The  error  consisted  in 
his  being  sentenced  in  the  plural  “you, 
Charles  Langfeldt,”  the  plural  being  used 
| throughout  the  sentence.  He  was  again 
1  brought  before  the  Court  and  resentenced.  It 
begun  thus:  It  is  considered  and  adjudged 
that  Charles  Langfeldt,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  be  taken  from  hence  to  the  jail  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  from  whence  he 
came,  from  there  to  the  place  of  execution, 
that  he  be  then  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is 
dead.  The  wbrcT“  you  ”  doesn’t  appear.  Both 
sentences  in  my  handwriting  appear  upon 
the  record.  Here  the  new  form  has  been 
strictly  observed.  So  far  as  it  appeats  by 
newspaper  publications  in  other  judicial 
districts  it  is  not.  _ _ _ 

LIBERTY  BELL’S  CASE. 

Description  of  the  Handsome  Quartered  Oak 
and  Glass  Pavilion  Slade  for  It. 

The  old  Liberty  Bell  was  taken  down 
yesterday  from  the  place  where  it  has 
been  suspended  in  Independence  Hall  and 
was  placed  in  a  handsome  square  pavilion 
made  of  quartered  oak  and  glass.  It  i3 


While  I  am  so  ortgaged  I  will  notice  that 
newspaper  reporters  and  members  of  the  bar 
in  connection  with  murder  cases  say  murder 
in  the  first,  murder  in  the  second  degree. 
There  is  no  crime  known  to  the  laws  of  this 
State,  nor  to  any  other  that  I  have  knowledge 
of,  of  murder  “  in  ”  a  degree.  It  is  murder 
“of.”  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  meaning  of  the.  two  prepositions  in  and 
of.  One  may  be  in  a  country  and  not  of  it; 
of  a  country,  not  in  it. 

.  B.  Shaekey. 

1827  Green  Street,  May  29. 
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situated  now  in  the  middle  of  the  east  i 
room,  ocupylng  seventy-two  square  feet  ! 
of  floor  space,  and  is  the  most  striking  of  ] 
all  the  relics,  by  reason  of  its  magnificent  : 
house. 

The  case  is  made  of  selected  quartered 
white  oak,  is  5  feet  10  inches  square  and  1 
10  feet  high,  with  a  front  of  12  feet  in 
height.  On  each  of  the  four  sides  is  a 
large  plate  glass,  over  4  feet  wide  and  I 


THE  HANDSOME  QUARTERED  OAK  PAVli  ION  CASE  IN  WHICH  THE  LIBERTY  BELL 

IS  NOW  PLACED. 


feet  high  in  the  center.  At  each  corner 
is  a  bronze  pillar,  surmounted  by  neat 
carved  work,  while  over  each  of  the  glass 
sides  is  an  arch  with  the  names  of  the  j 
thirteen  original  States  carved,  that  of 
Pennsylvania  being  on  a  keystone. 

On  the  cornice,  looking  down  at  the 
doorway,  is  a  beautifully  carved  model  of 
“Old  Abe,”  the  famous  war  eagle,  the  ! 
wings  measuring  fifty-four  inches  from  J 
tip  to  tip.  In  his  claws  the  eagle  grasps 
a  shield  and  arrows  rear  their  barbed 
heads  on  each  side  of  his  figure.  Be¬ 
neath,  on  the  top  part  of  the  case,  is  the 
scriptural  inscription  copied  from  the 
bell,  “Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
world  unto  all  the  inhabitants  theraof.” 

On  each  corner  of  the  top  is  a  polished 
bronze  urn.  The  bell  is  suspended  within 
the  case  from  the  marred  old  yoke  on 
which  it  hung  when  it  made  its  historic 
peal.  The  yoke  itself  was  made  from  a 
tree  just  back  of  the  hall.  This  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  columns  of  bronze,  shaped  some¬ 
thing  like  an  inverted  V,  4  feet  4 
inches  high,  and  the  yoke  is  bolted  to 
them. 

The  supports  are  very  substantial,  being 
5 y2  inches  square.  The  bell  and  its  col¬ 
umns  rest  on  a  truck  which  fits  snugly 
inside  the  case,  and  appears  to  be  simply 
a  floor.  The  top  of  the  truck  is  of  pol¬ 
ished  quartered  oak,  and  is  four  feet 
square.  Beneath  are  four  rubber-tired 
wheels.  The  supports  are  on  the  north 
and  south  sides,  so  as  to  give  a  clear 
view  of  the  bell  from  the  entrance.  On 
the  north  side  the  whole  side  of  the  case 
is  made  to  swing  open,  and  a  key  to  It 
is  held  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  room. 
The  rail  on  that  side  is  left  unfastened, 
so  that  in  case  of  Are  it  can  be  thrown  out 
quickly,  the  door  opened  and  the  truck 
with  the  bell  pulled  out  of  the  building. 

The  railing  around  the  case  of  ornate 
polished  bronze,  2  feet  7  inches  high, is  held 
in  place  by  four  columns  3  feet  11  inches 
^  flight.  The  pavilion  case  cost  $1500. 


Date,  ^ j 


A  LANDMARK  DESTROYED 


An  Old  Toll-Gate  House  on  Kensington 
Pike  Burned  to  the  Ground. 

The  old  turnpike  toll-gate  house  at  Ken¬ 
sington  avenue  and  Hart  lane  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  last  night.  ' 

This  ancient  frame  structure  had  withstood 
the  ravages  of  time  for  many  a  year,  and 
what  the  elements  during  all  that  period 
failed  to  do  the  flames  accomplished  in  about 
ten  minutes. 

The  historic  structure  was  occupied  by  An¬ 
drew  Crawford  as  a  second-hand  store.  Aj 
little  after  8  o’clock  a  gasoline  lamp  exploded] 
while  the  proprietor  was  busy  taking  an  ac-| 
count  of  stock. 

He  nicked  up  the  lamp  and  threw  it  out¬ 
side  the  door,  where  it  struck  Edward  Turn- 


holt  on  the  leg,  setting  fire  to  his  trousers. 
By  the  Jime  the  firemen  arrived  the  ancient 
place  was  a  mass  of  fire. 

Mr.  Crawford  estimated  his  loss  at  about 
$1,000,  upon  which  there  was  no  insurance. 
The  burned  building  was  said  to  be  the  oldest 
north  of  Girard  avenue  and  was  owned  by 
Jacob  Peters,  of  Eraukford. 


The  History  of  Civilization 
Written  on  Imperish- 
-  able  Metal. 


VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  ROMAN  BEAUTY. 

Empresses  of  the  World  Whose  Por-j 
traits  Remain  on  Money.  ** 

NONE  OF  THEM  GOOD  LOOKING. 

| 

One  of  the  fiuest  collection  of  coins  in 
the  world  is  to  be  found  at  the  United 
States  mint,  Philadelphia.  With  the 
coins  of  the  whole  world  spread  out  like 
the  leaves  of  a  universal  history  of  hu¬ 
manity,  there  is  opportunity  to  study  nu- 
mismatography  from  the  time  or*  the 
Pharaohs,  through  every  century  to  those 
recent  manifestations  of  numismatic  art, 
Queen  Victoria’s  jubilee  coins  and  the 
special  Columbian  issues.  Wherever  the 
visitor  to  the  mint  turns  in  the  room 


Julia  Svaemias.  |  Octacilia. 


called  the  coin  cabinet  he  finds  the  sub¬ 
ject  prismatic  with  interest.  Coins  are 
landmarks  of  history;  and  their  surfaces 
of  bronze,  silver  and  gold  reflect  the  life 


I  of  a  nation  as  truly  as  does  its  archi¬ 
tecture,  painting  or  sculpture.  Law,  poli¬ 
tics,  religion,  customs,  art,  science  is  the 
language  of  coins. 

An  invigorating  echo  of  early  life  is’  ap¬ 
parent  as  the  visitor  spells  the  first  letters 
of  this  wonderful  romance  of  money 
written  out  in  the  cabinet.  Poring  over 
the  earliest  coins  exhibited,  those  of  the 
Greek  republic,  B.  C.  700-300,  the  mind 
is  absorbed  in  a  world  peopled  With  gods 
and  goddesses;  a  beauty-loving,  sunshine¬ 
breathing  world,  everywhere  throbbing 
with  ideality.  This  poetic  feeling  is  in¬ 
stinct  in  the  best  coins  of  the  Greeks  and 
bears  fitting  testimony  to  their  culture, 
and  the  high  degree  of  artistic  and 
technical  excellence  they  attained,  and 
which  has  never  yet  been  surpassed.  The 
catalogue  notes  “the  highest  point  of 
excellence  in  engraving  or  die  sinking, 


Julia  Domna  |  Plantilla  Falvia. 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  was 
about  the  time  of  the  fourth  century  be¬ 
fore  Christ.”  Any  lover  of  art  can  study 
with  delight  the  admirable  and  practi¬ 
cally  flawless  execution,  and  the  bold¬ 
ness  and  freedom  of  design  that  bring 
witness  to  the  palmy  days  Of  the  art. 

Tnese  coins,  gold,  silver  and  copper,  are 
a  constant  procession  of  gods,  goddesses 
and  heroes,  those  of  the  Greek  republio 
alone  representing  85  different  cities  and 
colonies,  each  district  favoring  its  tutelary 
divinity  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  its 
coins.  The  head  of  Alexander  the  Great 
is  the  first  to  appear  on  a  coin,  an  early 
demonstration  of  the  belief  in  the  “divine 
right  of  kings.  ”  As  proof  of  the  artistic 
consideration  which  the  conqueror  of  the 
world  thought  meet  that  his  coins  should 
receive,  Horace  tells:  “Alexander  or¬ 
dained  that  no  one  should  take  his  por¬ 
trait  in  gems  but  Pyrgoteles,  no  one 
should  paint  him  but  Apelles  and  no  one 
should  stamp  his  head  on  coins  bat 
Lysippus.” 

The  coins  of  the  Greek  monarchies  are 
followed  with  a  rich  and  varied 
pageantry  ot  Homan  currency,  which  we 
have  only  to  study  to  appreciate  the  rise 
and  fall  of  political  parties;  the  vastness 
of  conquests  ot  the  queen  city  of  the 
Tiber.  The  coins  of  Rome  are  careiul  to 


Faustina,  Junior.  |  Crispina. 


leave  no  doubt  who  was  mistress  of  the 
world.  Here  too  are  the  family  coins,  the 
|  “charts  of  Roman  respectability.  ’  the 
j  trusted  patents  of  aristocracy,”  as  some- 
[one  oalls  them,  and  from  these  one  sees 
the  inheritance  from  Persia,  stamped 
with  the  mysticism  of  its  fire  worshipers; 
the  coins  ot  the  Tunes  tinctured  with  the 
Moslem’s  faith  in  “There  is  no  God  but 
Allah.  Mohammed  is  the  apostle  of 
j  GoG;”  the  oabalistio  currency  of  China, 
[Japan,  old  and  new,  pass  in  glitering  and 
j  almost  bewildering  panorama. 

Probably  the  most  populor  cage  is  that 
devoted  to  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
;  the  most  interesting  of  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  coins,  the  meaning  of  which  one  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  savant  to  understand. 
Almost  every  visitor  who  comes  to  the 
mint  demands  to  see  that  most  celebrated 
coin  in  the  world,  the  widow’s  mite.  He 
finds  it  in  the  miscellaneous  collection. 
Another  exceedingly  rare  coin  is  Egyp 


Agrippina  |  Antonio. 


ian,  bearing  the  head  of  Arsinoe,  wife  of 
Ptolemy,  which  was  found  in  1868  and 
bought  by  the  United  States  government 
for  a  large  sum.  Here  may  also  be  noted 
the  curious  bullet  gold  and  silver  money 
of  Siam,  the  African  copper  ring  money, 
[the  pieces  of  Annam  which  are  more  like 
i  miniature  coal  scuttles  than  anything  else, 
the  glass  coins  of  the  Arabian  caliphs  of 
l  Egypt  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  por¬ 
celain  coins  which  have  played  an  event¬ 
ful  part  among  the  gambling  Siamese. 

The  currency  of  every  country  in  the 
world  is  represented  in  a  distinct  section, 
'but  the  visitor  is  a  patriotic  man  and  will 
therefore  linger  longest  over  the  coins  of 
his  own  country.  The  story  of  the  “al¬ 
mighty  dollar”  is  traced  unerringly,  be¬ 
ginning  with  pieces  of  early  colonial  our- 
rency,  such  as  the  Sommer  island  coins, 
supposed  to  be  the  earliest  struck  for 
America  and  believed  by  some  to  be  cur¬ 
rent  about  1616;  the  Grandby  coopers, 


Flacilla  |  Eudoxia. 

[  which  others  say  were  the  first  made  in 
America  by  one  John  Higley  at  the  town 
of  Granby,  Conn.,  from  1737  to  1739;  the 
IFugois  or  Franklin  cents,  the  earliest 
coins  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  gradual  evolution  of  “Liberty” 
from  the  pioneer,  with  flowing  hair  and 
eves  cast  up  with  supplicating  glance 


toward  heaven,  to  the  type  which  now 
does  duty. 

One  phase  of  the  collection  cannot  fail 
to  impress  the  visitor  as  being  essentially 
valuable — that  of  portraiture.  Coins  are 
the  only  source  which  furnishes  authen¬ 
tic  portraits  of  some  of  the  greatest  men 
and  women  of  early  times.  Jfowhere  is 
this  characteristic  phase  more  forcibly 
and  more  interestingly  illustrated  than 
in  the  Koman  section,  on  the  coins  of  the 
emperors  and  empresses.  Studying  tbe| 
latter,  a  number  of  whose  portraits  have 
been  reproduced,  one  must  conclude  that 
royalty  1,000  or  2,000  years  ago  was  about 
as  celebrated  for  its  good  looks  as  it  is  to¬ 
day.  The  most  generous  critic  could  not^ 
without  a  violent  wrench  of  con¬ 
science,  call  the  types  of  femininity 


of 


|  Sabina. 

presented  in  this  article  types 
beauty.  The  classic  poet  of  the  first  cen¬ 
turies  may  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  swan-like  and 
Junoesque  necu,  hut  the  disciplined  ib  «  ■ 

lect  of  the  nineteenth  century  demands  a 

higher  order  of  beauty  which  provides 
Keck.  Then,  too.  the  Koman  nose 
mav  be  historical,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
pretty,  and  every  one  of  the  beetles 
shown  to-day  fails  to  give  a  satisfactory 

“side  view.”  , 

The  impression  has  gone  abroad  Cor¬ 
nelia  and  the  mother  of  Coriolanus  are 
probably  responsible  for  it- dihat  the 
Roman  matron  was  a  paragon.  The 
tftlttr  --ie  many  of  them  were 

naughty,  quite  naughty.  Take  for  ex 
ample,  Julia  Svaemias,  mother  of 
Blagabalus.  She  was  the  first  woman  who 
took  a  place  in  the  Roman  senate.  Gold¬ 
smith  says  Blagabalus  built  a  aePara*° 
senate  house  for  women  and  madebis 
mother  president.  They  met  several 
times,  but  all  their  debates  turned  on  the 
fashions  of  the  day  and  the  different 
formalities  to  he  used  in  giving  and  re¬ 
ceiving  visits.  The  catalogue  supplies  the 
date  of  Julia  Svaemias’s  death.  She  was 
•  killed  A.  D.  222  and  as  her  life  was  not 
pure,  her  body  was  subjected  to  eve*y  *“* 
dignity  after  death.  Otaoilia  Severa 
Marcia  was  the  wife  of  Philippus  L  We 
know  verv  little  of  her,  but  her  portrait 
indicates  'that  she  was  a  woman  who 
obeyed  lier  husband,  took  care  of  his 
children  and  was  the  Christian  many 
writers  believe  her  to  have  been.  The 
greatest  fame  of  Flacilla  is  probably 
that  of  being  the  wife  of  a  great  em¬ 
peror  Theodosius  I.  Eudoxia,  how- 
ever.’enjoyed  a  wider  personal  reputation. 
The  catalogue  describes  her  as  a  “woman 
of  high  spirit  and  possessed  of  great  mfiu- 
ence  over  her  husband.”  which  we  can 
readily  believe  after  examining  the  out  ot 
her  mouth  and  chin.  Eudoxia  is  perhaps] 


Domitia  Longina.  |  Julia, 
best  known  to  posterity  as  the  prosecu¬ 
trix  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  early  fathers. 

The  character  of  Faustina  Junior  as  the 
bad  daughter  of  a  bad  mother  is  written 
in  her  face.  But  with  all  her  wickedness, 
which  the  pages  of  history  blush  to  record, 
Faustina  must  have  been  a  smart  woman. 
She  married  herself  to  the  wisest  and  best 
man  of  his  age,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
totally  ignored  her  vile  acts,  cherished 
her  living  and  honored  her  after  death. 

Wife  of  Commodus,  unfaithful,  di¬ 
vorced,  banished  to  Capreal  and  put  to 
death  is  the  terse  but  eloquent  biography 
with  which 1  Crispina  is  dismissed.  De¬ 
spite  her  rather  objectionable  nose,  Julia 

Doinnia  looks  the  woman  she  was _ a 

patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  a 
woman  of  such  powerful  intellect  and  vast 
ambition  that  she  starved  herself  to  death 
upon  loss  of  power.  Plantilla  Fulvia  and 
Sabina  seem  to  have  had  an  unfortunate 
time  in  life.  Both  were  unhappy  in  their 
matrimonial  relations.  The  first  was 
married  to  Caracalia,  who  very  soon  after  j 
banished  her  and  finally  had  her  mur¬ 
dered.  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  took  a 
more  speedy  way  of  ridding  herself  of  the 
matrimonial  yoke.  She  committed  sui¬ 
cide. 


Agrippina,  Antonia,  Julia  and  Domitia 
are  a  quartet  too  well  known  to  need  in¬ 
troduction.  The  biography  of  Matidia  can 
be  written  in  one  brief  line — •“ 
life  and  deified  after  death.” 


honored  in 
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THE  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  EX-RECEIVER  OF  TAXES  WITH  ITS 
BEAUTIFUL  GROUNDS  FALLING  INTO  DECAY. 


Picturesque  in  its  wild  entanglement  of 
vines  and  ivy,  dense  untrimmed  shrubbery 
and  giant  oaks  and  elms,  stands  the  deserted 
country  residence  of  John  Hunter,  ex-Ke- 
ceiver  of  Taxes,  at  Fifty-sixth  street  and 
Lansdowne  avenue.  The  house  and  grounds 
are  on  a  tract  of  land  covering  one  hundred 
acres,' a  part  of  the  old  Hunter  estate  which 
John  Hunter  inherited  from  his  father,  and 
in  1857  built  the  mansion  and  outbuildings, 
which  for  the  past  seven  yearjs,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  summer,  have  remained  un¬ 
tenanted.  For  thirty  years  Mr.  Hunter  lived 


roofed  conservatories,  stone  water  tower, 
gymnasium,  dairy  and  children’s  play  house, 
are  and  have  been  for  years  open  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  In  walking  through  its  lovely 
parks  one  comes  across  the  charred  ends  of 
logs  and  heaps  of  ashes  where  a  party  of 
tramps  or  band  of  gypsys  may  have  camped. 
The  lazy  bat  and  wakeful  owl  now  find  a 
home  of  undisturbed  quiet  in  its  giant  elms 
or  about  its  ivied  towers.  Its  orchard  is  the 
prey  of  marauding  boys. 

The  mansion  itself  is  so  embowered  with 
tall  trees  and  dense  shrubbery  that  it  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  roadside  but  a  few  yards 


THE  DESERTED  MANSION. 


on  this  property.  The  conservatories  were 
famed  as  among  the  finest  in  the  country. 
One  plant  alone,  a  magnificent  palm  for 
which  he  was  offered  $250,  he  gave  to  the 
i  city  and  it  now  forms  one  of  the  attractions  of 

I  Horticultural  Hall.  _ _ 

For  a  number  of  years  pasTibe  old  mansion 
with  its  hundred  acres  of  wood  and  dell,  deer 
park  and  orchard,  lovely  lawns  and  market 
gardens,  has  not  known  the  rejuvenating 
touch  of  paint  or  the  blade  of  the  pruning 
hook.  Its  outbuildings  are  fast  succumbing 
to  the  destructive  influence  of  sun  and  frost, 
wind  and  rain.  Ho  rare  plants  or  rich  exotics 
now  bloom  iu  its  conservatories,  no  prancing 
steeds  feed  in  its  stables,  no  mild-eyed  deer 
roam  through  its  deserted  park.  The  cling¬ 
ing  ivy  has  climbed  over  wall  and  tower  until 
the  beautiful  mansion  and  its  outbuildings 
are  one  mass  of  living  green.  The  grounds, 
lorchard  and  deer  park,  with  its  acre  of,  glass- 


•  (distant  from  its  eastern  wing.  The  house,  a 
(two  and  one-half  story  brick  of  generous  di¬ 
mensions,  rough-coated  to  resemble  stone,  is 
the  only  building  on  the  ground  that  is  not 
open  to  the  public.  The  asphalt  walks  around 
it  are  seamed  and  broken  by  the  swelling 
roots  of  trees,  and  the  cracks  are  filled  with 
green  moss.  A  wide  open  porch  with  fluted, 
iron  columns  surmounted  with  Coriuthian 
capitals  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  mansion,  and  is  almost 
entirely  shut  in  from  wind  and  rain  with  a 
dense  mass  of  honeysuckles,  grapevines  and 
the  trailing  arbutus  that  twine  about  its  mas¬ 
sive  columns.  Two  immense  boxwood  trees 
within  which  half  a  dozen  men  could  hide 
guard  the  entrance  to  this  porch.  It  looks 
out  over  what  was  once  a  deer  park  fenced  in 
with  iron  netting  to  a  height  of  ten  feet. 

The  park  is  filled  with  giant  oaks  and  elms, 
cone-shaped  larches,  Norway  pines,  spruces 
and  shapely  fir  trees,  with  here  and  there  a 


si 


THE  SPACIOUS  PORCH. 

chestnut  tree.  Each  of  these  trees  was  once 

protected  with  a  wire  netting  to  a  height  of 
twelve  feet,  and  in  many  cases  their  giant 
trunks  are  deeply  indented  with  the  iron 
bands  encircling  them.  Some  have  hurst  j. 
their  bonds,  while  others  are  still  pinched  by 
the  iron  bracelets  that  are  embedded  several 
inches  deep  in  their  trunks. 

Back  of  the  house  is  a  small  oval-shaped 
building,  with  bell-shaped  tin  roof  and  over¬ 
hanging  ornamented  eaves  that  in  no  wise  cor- 
sponds  with  the  architecture  of  the  other 
buildings.  It  was  the  Bible  house  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  and  was  moved  entire  to 
its  present  location.  Loose  boards  and  a  pair 
of  wooden  steps  float  on  about  two  feet  of 
water  in  a  stoned-walled  cellar  built  beneath  j 
it.  It  was  placed  there  as  a  gymnasium  and 
play  house  for  the  children  in  stormy 
weather. 

Between  the  play  house  and  the  mansion  is 


the  remains  of  a  fish  pond  and  fountain,  thej 
iron  tanlr  of  which  is  half  full  of  loose  rocks. 
Its  iron  walls  are  fast  corroding  for  the  want 
of  paint,  and  great  scales  of  rust  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  ban  be  peeled  from  its  sides 
with  a  lead  peqcil. ;  ^  ^ 

Between  the  empty  fishpond  and  the  hot  * 
houses,  five  in  number,  stands  a  round  water 
tower  built  of  blocks  of  dressed  stone.  It  is 
about  forty  feet  high,  with  three  floors  on  the 
inside.  The  two  upper  floors  are  carpeted 
with  lead,  on  which  stand  large  cedar  tanks. 
WheD  Mr.  Hunter  occupied  the  property  he 
built  and  maintained  a  small  water  works  on 
Mill  creek,  near  the  northern  edge  of  the  es¬ 
tate,  which  supplied  the  tanks  in  the  tower 
with  water.  He  supplied  a  number  of  His  j 
neighbors  with  water  free  of  all  cost.  Mill 
creek  is  now  a  thiDg  of  the  past.  It  has  been 
converted  into  a  closed  sewer  all  of  the  way 
from  the  mansion  to  where  it  empties  into  the 


THE  CHILDREN’S  PLAYHOUSE. 


'Schuylkill  river,  above  Gray’s  Ferry  bridge. 
.  lhe  massive  stone  tower  still  stands,  but 
its  tanks  are  empty.  Beneath  the  tower  is  a 
deep  cellar,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  five- 
jfoot  stone  well  of  unknown  depth.  So  com¬ 
pletely  is  the  tower  overgrown  with  ivy  that 
imany  of  its  windows  are  hidden  from  view.  It 
is  said  to  have  cost  as  much  as  a  modern 
dwelling  to  build,  and  from  its  roof  a  fine 
view  of  the  grounds  is  obtained.  The  inlet 
and  outlet  pipes,  with  branches  leading  to  the 
house,  stables,  fish  pond  and  conservatories, 
are  still  in  place,  bnt  badly  roughened  by 
rust.  The  heavy  leaden  floors  have  been 
partly  removed  by  thieves.  A  narrow  wooden 
stairway,  winding  like  a  sniral  around  the 
tanks,  reaches  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof. 

Shutting  in  the  play  house  and  conserva¬ 
tories  from  the  open  pasture  fields  beyond 
are  a  number  of  rows  of  overgrown,  un- 
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THE  WATER  TOWER. 


trimmed  arbor  vitae.  The  croquet  ground 
and  splendid  lawns  that  once  were  close  cut 
and  velvety  in  appearance  are  now  over¬ 
grown  with  rank  weeds  and  briars,  and  the 
uncut  grass  is  in  many  places  waist  high. 
Here  and  there  are  large  patches  of  red 
clover  or  yellow-eyed  daisies  in  full  bloom. 
Back  of  the  hothouses  is  an  acre  or  more  of 
shrubbery  so  dense  that  it  resembles  an  Afri¬ 
can  .jungle.  Behind  it  is  a  nursery  of  young 
shade  trees  ready  for  transplanting. 

The  conservatories,  five  in  number,  cover 
nearly  an  acre.  They  are  built  of  stone  and 
brick,  with  iron  and  glass  roofs,  just  to  the 
south  of  the  water  tower.  Two  of  the  hot¬ 
houses  have  deep  stone  walled  cellars,  in  one 
of  which  is  a  large  steam  boiler  partly  sub- 
merged  in  water.  Scattered  about  the  hot¬ 
houses  are  piles  of  unused  phosphate,  bone 
meal  and  lime.  All  of  the  flower  pots  have 
been  taken  away  or  broken,  and  the  long 
reaches  of  benches  on  which  they  rested  are 
fast  crumbling  into  decay.  One  of  the  con 
jservatories  contains  about  thirty  vigorous 
looking  grape  vines  trained  up  under  tht 
glass  roof  and  are  laden  with  millions  ol 
young  grapes,  now  no  larger  than  small  shot. 
It  is  strange  that  during  all  of  the  years  of 
neglect  but  very  few  of  the  thousands  of 
panes  of  glass  forming  the  roofs  of  the  hot¬ 
houses  have  been  broken. 

Back  of  the  conservatories  in  the  kitchen 
garden  are  growing  in  wild  profusion  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  blackberries,  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  grapes,  artichokes,  rhubarb  and 
,  asparagus. 

Between  the  hothouses  and  the  public  road 
|  is  a  fine  orchard,  every  tree  of  which  gives 
promise  of  a  rich  yield  of  fruit.  In  this  or¬ 
chard  are  peaches,  pears,  apples,  cherries, 
plums  and  quince  trees  of  many  varieties’ 
The  orchard  is  much  in  need  of  the  pruning 
hook  and  saw. 

Just  across  Lansdowne  avenue  to  the  east 
of  the  mansion  is  the  agricultural  out-build¬ 
ings,  consisting  of  an  immense  two-story 
stone  barn,  a  carriage  house  and  stables,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  hennery  and  cow  sheds  which 
are  in  use. 

The  Hunter  mansion  and  grounds  are  for 
rent,  but  the  present  owner  has  not  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  tenant  and  all  is  rapidly 
tumbling  into  decay. 
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^The  old  Farmers’  an^  Drifters’  Hotel,  at 
Main  and  Carpenter  streets,  has  been  leveled  to 
the  ground,  and  another  of  Mt.  Airy’s  old  land¬ 
marks  has  disappeared.  The  building  was  eon- 
spicuons  on  accnuut  of  its  height  and  narrow¬ 
ness.  The  main  part  of  the  building,  consisting 
of  two  stories  with  a  slanting  roof,  was  erected 
about  1773,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  popular 
stopping  place  for  farmers  from  this  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties.  During  the  battle  of  Germantown 
a  number  of  American  soldiers  found  shelter 
there.  In  1848  the  building  was  enlarged  two 
and  one-half  stories,  making  in  all  four  aud  one- 
half  stories.  The  hostelry  was  conducted  for  a 
number  of  years  by  Andrew  Godfrey,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Samuel  Godfrey  and  subsequently 
by  Daniel  Scull  and  Philip  Murphey.  J 
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OUR  STREET  NAMES' 


Tie  Matter  of  Ijieir  Orthography 
Given  an  Airing. 


WHAT  THE  OLD  MINUTES  SHOW 


Many  of  the  Principal  Thoroughfares 
in  the  Town  Were  Christened  in 
Honor  of  Distinguished  Revolution¬ 
ary  Heroes— The  Vowel  "E”  in  Some 
of  the  Names  Lost,  Strayed  or 
Stolen. 


For  some  time  past  there  has  been 
considerable  contention  and  discussion 
among  the  residents  of  Germantown  as 
to  the  correct  way  of  spelling  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  running  on  the 
west  side.  Some  were  of  the  opinion  that 
it  should  be  spelled  Green  street,  while 
others  were  equally  positive  that  it 
should  be  Greene,  as  it  was  named  in 
honor  of  General  Greene  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  fame.  The  Independent  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  communications  on 
this  subject,  and  we  have  endeavored  to | 


get  some  positive  authority  relating); 
thereto. 

After  considerable  research  we  came 
across  the  minutes  of  the  Borough  of 
Germantown,  ofjanuary  21,  1850,  which 
contained  the  desired  information. 

The  Town  Council  at  that  time  was  j 
composed  of  C.  M.  Stokes,  Burgess;  Jos. 
Handsberry,  John  Rittenhouse,  Samuel ' 
Y.  Harmer,  Frederick  Flemins,  George 
W.  Carpenter,  F.  William  Bockius  and  ; 
Charles  Prevost,  Councillors. 

The  committee  on  streets,  roads  and 
bridges,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the! 
subject  of  naming  the  new  streets  of  the 
Borough  as  laid  down  in  the  Town  Plot, 
report  as  follows,  viz  ; 

1st— The  street  extending  from  Main  street  to 
Wissahickou  street,  in  a  line  with  Logan  street,  [ 
shall  be  named  West  I.ogan  street. 

2nd— The  first  street  northwest  of  West  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  extending  from  Main  street  to 
Wissahickou  street,  shall  be  named  Johnson, 
street. 

3d — The  first  street  northwest  of  Johnson  street, ; 
extending  from  Main  to  Wissahickon  street,!, 
shall  be  named  Franklin  street. 

4th— The  street  on  the  southwest  side  of  Maim 
street,  running  from  Manheim  street,  northwest  I 
to  Queen  street,  named  Green  street,  which  by 
Town  Plot  extends  from  Manheim  street  to  Main ! 
street,  and  from  Queen  street  to  Carpenter  street, 
shall  be  named  Green  street. 

5th — The  first  street  southwest  of  Green  street  I 
running  northwest  and  southwest  shall  be  named1 
Wayne  street. 

6th — The  second  street  southwest  of  Green 
street,  running  northwest  and  southeast,  shallj 
be  named  Morris  street. 

7th— The  first  street  northeast  of  Green  street,! 
extending  from  Harvey  street  to  Johnson  street, 
shall  be  named  Adams  street. 

8th— The  first  street  northeast  of  Green  street, j 
extending  from  Johnson  street  to  Carpenter, 
shall  be  named  Jefferson  street. 

9th — The  street  on  the  northeast  side  of  Main 
street,  called  Sharpnack  street,  which  street  by! 
Town  Plot  extends  to  Bristol  street,  shall  be1 
named  Sharpnack  street. 

10th — The  first  street  northeast  of  Main  street, | 
extending  from  Sharpnack  street  southeast  to 
Washington  street,  shall  be  named  Nash  street. 

nth— The  first  street  northeast  of  Main  street, . 
extending  from  Washington  to  Haines  street,! 
shall  be  named  Morton  street. 

nth — The  first  street  northeast  of  Main  street,! 
extending  from  Haines  street  to  Mill  street,  shallj 
be  called  Hancock  street. 

13th— The  first  street  northeast  of  Main  street,! 
extending  from  Mill  street  to  Wister  street,  in  a  I 
line  with  Wakefield  street,  shall  be  named  Wake¬ 
field  street. 

14th — The  first  street  northeast  of  Wakefield 
street,  extending  from  Wister  street,  with  two! 
branches  to  Penn  street,  shall  be  named  Mercer, 
street,  the  branch  terminating  at  the  inter-j 
section  of  Penn  and  Peal  streets,  shall  be  named! 
East  Mercer  street. 

15th — The  street  extending  from  Penn  to  Mill  | 
street,  in  a  line  with  Peal  street,  shall  be  named | 
Peal  street. 

16th — The  first  street  northeast  of  Peal  street,  j 
extending  from  Penn  to  Mill  street,  shall  be; 
named  Ross  street. 

17th— The  second  street  northeast  of  Main 
street,  extending  from  Mill  street  to  Haines! 
street,  shall  be  named  Wilson  street. 

18th— The  street  extending  Irom  East  Washing-  j 
ington  street  southeast  in  a  line  with  Chew  street  i 
to  Bristol  street,  shall  be  named  Chew  street. 

19th— The  first  street  northeast  of  Chew  street,  1 
extending  from  Gorgas  street  southeast  to  Bristol 
street,  shall  be  named  Sullivan  street. 

20th — The  street  extending  from  Wister  street  i 
to  Peal  street  shall  be  named  Armstrong  street. 

2 1st — The  street  extending  from  Main  street  to 
Chew  street  shall  be  named  Church  stteet. 

22d — The  street  extending  from  Harvey  street] 
to  Wissahickon  street,  at  the  county  bridge,  shall) 
be  named  West  Harvey  street. 

The  above  report,  which  was  signed 
by  Charles  Prevost  and  John  Ritten-j 
house,  both  old  residents  of  German-| 


town,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Town  Council. 

This  committee,  no  doubt,  named  the 
streets  of  Germantown  after  distin¬ 
guished  Revolutionary  persons,  and  lo¬ 
cal  land  owners,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  intention  was  to  name 
Greene  street,  after  that  distinguished 
Revolutionary  soldier,  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  who  took  such  a  prominent 
part  in  the  battle  of  Germantown. 

Wayne  street  was  named  after  Gen¬ 
eral  Anthony  Wayne,  another  Revolu¬ 
tionary  hero,  who  commanded  a  divi¬ 
sion  at  the  battle  of  Germantown. 

Sullivan  street  was  also  named  after 
another  Revolutionary  hero,  General 
John  Sullivan,  who  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Germantown. 

Logan  street  was  named  after  James 
Logan,  the  statesman  and  scientist,  who 
died  at  “Stenton,”  in  lower  German¬ 
town,  in  1751.  Johnson  street  took  its 
name  from  the  Johnson  family,  and 
Franklin  street  was  named  after  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin. 

Morris  street  was  named  after  Robert 
Morris,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  financier  who 
raised  several  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
Continental  army.  Adams  street  was  no 
doubt  named  in  honor  of  John  Adams, 
the  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Jefferson  street  after  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Sharpnack  street  was 
named  after  the  Sharpnack  family  in 
upper  Germantown,  Chew  street,  after 
the  Chew  family,  Armstrong  street'after 
the  family  of  that  name,  and  Harvey 
street  after  the  Harvey  family.  Nash 
street  was  named  after  another  Revolu  ¬ 
tionary  hero,  Gen.  Francis  Nash,  who 
commanded  a  brigade  under  Washing 
ton  at  Germantown.  Morton  street  was 
named  in  honor  of  John  Morton,  who 
gave  the  casting  vote  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative  upon  the  question  of  adopting 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Peal  street  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
Peale  family,  one  of  whom  was  captain 
of  volunteers  at  the  battle  of  German¬ 
town,  the  proprietor  of  Peale’s  Museum, 
and  a  resident  of  Germantown,  the 
street  that  bears  his  name  running 
through  his  property.  On  the  minutes 
of  the  Town  Council  the  name  is  spelled 
Peal  instead  of  Peal*?,  the  e  having 
been  dropped  no  doubt  in  transcribing 
the  minutes,  as  was  done  in  spelling 
Greene  without  an  e. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  Borough  Council  when 
Green  street  was  named,  for  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  was  uppermost  in  their 
hearts  when  the  names  of  Revolutionary 
heroes  were  selected  for  the  streets  of 
our  historic  old  town.  The  misfortune 
is  that  all  the  deeds  and  records  of  the 
town,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Town 
Council,  have  Green  street  spelled 
without  an  e.  ,1 
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upper  portion  of  Uefypahtowii  is  the 
Farmers  and  Drovers’  Hotel,  corner  of 
Main  and  Carpenter  streets,  which  is  now 
being  razed  to  make  way  for  modern  im¬ 
provements.  The  building  was  conspicu¬ 
ous  on  account  of  its  height  and  narrow¬ 
ness.  The  main  part,  consisting  oi  two 
stories  with  a  slanting  roof,  was  erected 
about  1773.  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  popu¬ 
lar  stopping  place  for  farmers  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  adjoining  counties.  During  the 
battle  of  Germantown  a  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  found  shelter  in  the  old  build¬ 
ing.  In  1S48  the  building  was  enlarged  two 
and  one-half  stories,  making  in  all  four  and 
one-half  stories. _ 
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HISTORIC  RELICS. 


ateresting  Facts  in  Reference  to  Old  Build¬ 
ings  Along  the  Creek. 


“Under  the  sobriquet  of  ‘The  Her¬ 
mit  of  the  Ridge,’  John  Kelpius  has 
hung  upon  the  edges  of  Philadelphia 
tradition  like  a  historic  ghost,”  declares 
Francis  Howard  Williams  in  a  current 
magazine.  He  endeavors  to  explain 
more  lucidly  the  pietism  of  this  Tran 
sylvaniau  emigrant  t.o  the  city  of  Penn 
jin  1694.  “Kelpius  had  become  the  nat¬ 
ural  successor  of  Zimmerman  at  Rot¬ 
terdam.  He  was  inspired  by  a  spiritual 
exaltation  bordering  upon  fanaticism. 
The  louely  hermit,  given  to  incessant " 
contemplation,  came  at  last  to  regard 
nis  mental  visions  as  a  veritable  new 
apocalypse.  He  looked  for  the  millen- ' 
uium  at  an  early  day,  calling  his  band 
the  Society  of  the  Woman-in-the-Wil- 
derness,  after  Revelations.  The  super¬ 
stitious  of  alchemy  the  philosopher’s, 
stone  and  the  old  miracles  lingered  in  . 
his  dreams.  He  held  regular  religious) 
services  and  taught  the  children  of; 
•  the  neighboring  settlers,  steadfastly 
refusing  all  compensation.  Though  in 
delicate  health,  he  performed  bis  share 
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of  agricultural  labor.  For  14  years  he 

\  Ufli 
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labored  in  the  little  community,  work- 

I 

ing,  preaching,  prophesying  and  al¬ 
most  ruling.  His  life  quickly  burned 
out  through  its  own  intensity.  He 
died  at  35  in  his  garden,  surrounded 
by  his  spiritual  children,  who  wept  for 
him  as  a  beloved  father.” 

The  Kelpius  relics  and  memorials 
are  fully  recorded,  probably  for  the 
first  time.  “There  is  little  doubt,” 
states  Mr.  Williams,  “that  Kelpius 
dwelt  not  in  a  cave,  but  in  an  artifi- 

daily-constructed  stone  cavern,  partly 
excavated  in  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Wissahickon,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  Schuylkill.  It  be¬ 
came  the  cellar  to  Mrs.  Phoebe  Riter’s 

• 

log  house,  and  was  eventually  walled 
up  to  keep  away  sight  seers.  The  place 
is  still  spoken  of  as  ‘The  Hermitage,’ 
and  the  road  from  Roxborough  is 
known  as  Hermit  lane.  His  diary,  a 
101-page  volume,  3|x6  inches  in  dimen¬ 
sions,  is  now  owned  by  Charles  J. 

I 

Wister,  of  Germantown. 
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with  occasional  references  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew..  The  Pennsylvania  His-| 
torical  Society  cherishes  a  manuscript 
volume,  5x71  inches  in  size,  containing 
a  number  of  his  hymns.  He  composed 
music  with  facility,  and  one  of  these 
hymns  boasts  13$  stanzas,  Through! 


survived  in  the  Ephrata  Community, 
the  nexus  being  still  visible  in  ‘The 
Monastery,’  a  large  stone  building, 
now  used  as  a  farmhouse,  situated  on 
left  bank  of  the  Wissahickon, 
nearly  opposite  Mount  Airy.  It  is  in 
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HISTORIC  MANSIONS 


OLD  HOUSES  IN  PHILADELPHIA  WITH  INTER* 
ESTINQ  AND  ROMANTIC  STORIES. 


Graeme  Park,  Penn’s  House,  Old  Harriton  and 


Other  Moss=Grown 
Gardens  Were  Saved. 


Spots — How  Bartram’s 


Philadelphia  offers  many  attractions  to 
the  historian  antiquary  and  passing  trav¬ 
eler  in  search  of  the  picturesque  and 
antique  in  a  new  country.  Particularly 
rich  is  this  city  in  historic  buildings,  and 
its  famed  old  mansions  are  replete  with 
interesting  associations,  besides  being  j 
far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  city  in  America.  Some  few  of 
these  dwellings  are  in  the  city  proper, 
but  the  great  majority  are  to  be  found 
in  tho  suburbs,  their  comparative  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  beaten  lines  of  travel 
probably  having  been  of  great  assistance 
to  their  preservation. 

One  of  the  most  remote,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  interesting  of  these 
historic  suburban  mansions  is  Graeme 
Park,  about  three  miles  northwest  of 
Hatboro,  and  nineteen  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  house,  which  was  for  some  years 
the  residence  of  Sir  William  Keith,  Lieu-’ 
tenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  in  an  almost  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  although  it  has  not! 
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been  occupied  for  some  years.  Its  doors 
and  windows  are  securely  fastened,  prin¬ 
cipally  to  keep  out  vandals,  who  have,; 
in  times  past,  mutilated  portions  of  the1 
old  mansion.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the, 
writer’s  visit,  the  other  day,  however,; 
permission  was  readily  granted  by  its 
present  owner,  Abel  Penrose,  to  inspect! 
the  interior  of  the  quaint  old  manor.i 
ITS  INTERIOR. 

The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  barge 
and  airy,  with  walls  two  feet  thick, | 
high  ceilings  and  long  windows;  the 
fireplaces  are  roomy  and  several  of  the 
high  mantels  are  handsomely  carved.  I 
The  north  room  on  the  first  floor  is J 
twenty-one  feet  square  and  is  used  as 
the  parlor  or  sitting  room.  The  four! 
walls  of  this  apartment  are  handsomely 
wainscoted  with  black  and  white  mnrblej 
tiles,  imported  at  great  expense  by  Sir! 
William  from  England. 

Above  the  door  in  the  drawing  room, I 
a  panel,  bearing  the  coat  of  arms  of  the) 
Keith  family  is  said  to  have  been  hung.) 

but  this  has  disappeared  years  ago,  andf 
' 


I  abon?  tL  h  f-  arm\now  t0  be  seeiv 
DlatP  in  t  i’"?6  IS,on  the  old  iron  back- 
:P  ,  m  the  fireplace  of  Sir  William’s 
berlroom  °n  the  second  floor.  It  bears 
he  Keith  motto,  ‘Remember  thv  end  ” 
Governor  Keith  was  the  proprietor  of 

'Wjn-e°nTrh-lri?aCe  in  New  Castle.  Dels- 
waie,  which  was  erected  previous  to 

K30,  and  it  is  probable  that  Keith  the 
iromaster,  cast  his  own  backplate.  ’ 

An  old  chronicler  in  writing  about  the 
place  m  Keith  s  day  says  that  the  por- 
traits  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Anne 
Keith,  painted  by  Lely,  hung  in  a  prom® 
nent  position  in  the  hall,  and  high  chSa 
mandarin  jars  stood  beside  the  stair 
the  summer  time  these  were 
filled  with  rose  leaves  from  Ladv  Anne’s 

fhldfin'  -!le  ontb«ildings,  inclusive  of 

*ne  thtVoSKqUaltSrS’i  were  extensive,  as 
'd/  o  labors  of  the  plantation  were 
performed  by  slaves.  The  tenants’ 
houses  and  the  stables,  bv  the  wav 
have  now  all  disappeared  with  the  ox- ■' 

*r  -  *  *  “ 
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Iception  of  an  old  stone  wall  which  marks 
'where  the  slaves’  quarters  were. 

A  DESERTED  COURTYARD. 

Two  tall  and  vigorous  sycamore  trees 
stand  directly  in  front  of  the  house  at 

a  distance  of  about  forty  yards.  These 
trees  denote  the  principal  approach  to 
the  courtyard,  where  there  was  once  a 
gateway,  but  all  traces  of  it  have  long 
since  been  obliterated. 

It  has  been  determined  from  best  ac¬ 
counts  that  Keith  commenced  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  this  house  in  the  spring  of  1722. 
But  the  Governor  soon  fell  into  pecu¬ 
niary  difficulties  and  went  to  England. 
The  estate  was  then  sold  to  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  merchant,  who  held  possession  un¬ 
til  1739,  when  the  property  was  bought 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme,  the  son-in-law 
I  of  Governor  Keith. 

The  romance  in  connection  with 
Graeme  Park  is  associated  with  Miss 
Graeme.  When  quite  young  she  was 


THE  BARTRAM  MANSION. 


betrothed  to  a  young  man,  who,  disre-i 
garding  his  tows  with  Miss  Graeme,  1 
married  a  wealthy  English  woman. 
When  made  aware  of  her  lover’s  infidel¬ 
ity,  Miss  Graeme’s  health  failed,  and 
her  father  sent  her  to  England.  When  1 
she  returned  to  Philadelphia,  she  made 
a  hasty  marriage,  unknown  to  her 
father,  with  Mr.  Hugh  Ferguson.  Upon 
gaining  possession  of  Graeme  Park  on 
her  father’s  death  Mrs.  Ferguson  and 
her  husband  took  up  their  residence  [ 

|  there.  _ i Js2k. 

In  September,  1775,  Mr.  Ferguson  | 
sailed  for  England  and  did  not  return 
until  September,  1777,  about  the  time 
the  British  took  possession  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  placed  himself  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  protection  of  the  British. 
He  was  made  by  General  Howe,  com¬ 
missary  general,  which  induced  him  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  j 
against  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  who 
attempted  to  keep  him  at  least  neutral,  | 
by  requesting  that  he  stay  with  her  at 
the  Park.  _ 

Her  efforts  in  this  direction  proved 
unavailing,  and  the  result  was  that  they  ] 
never  subsequently  lived  together.  After 
General  Howe  left  the  city,  Ferguson 
was  cited  for  high  treason,  but  he 
made  his  escape  to  England. 

One  incident  in  Mrs.  Ferguson’s  career 
must  not  be  overlooked.  On  October  16, 
1777,  General  Washington,  in  a  letter^to 
the  President  of  Congress,  wrote:  “I,  j 
yesterday,  through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  j 
Ferguson,  of  Graeme  Park,  received  a 
letter  of  a  very  curious  nature  from 
Dr.  Duehe,  which  I  have  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  transmit  to  Congress.”  Duche’s 
letter  to  Washington  was  an  appeal, 
urging  him  to  give  up  the  American  j 
cause  while  there  was  yet  time,  as  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  struggle  was ; 
bound  to  be  disastrous  to  the  colonies. 


Why  Mrs.  Ferguson  allowed  herself  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
this  letter  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
as  her  sympathies  were  undoubtedly 
with  the  cause  of  the  Colonies.  Mrs. 
Ferguson  continued  to  live  at  Graeme 
Park  until  her  death  in  1801. 


CHARLES  THOMSON’S  RESIDENCE. 

The  dwelling  of  a  man  like  Charles 
Thomson,  who  was  the  perpetual  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Continental  Congress,  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  from  1774 
until  March  1789,  is  of  necessity  a  his¬ 
toric  building,  no  matter  how  humble  its 
former  occupants  or  how  insignificant 
its  architecture. 

The  old  Harriton  mansion  is  situated 
in  Lower  Merion  township,  Montgomery 
County,  just  twelve  miles  from  the  State 
House. 

Mr.  Thomson  seems  to  have  lived  a 
bachelor  life^  until  he  was  45  years  old, 
when  he  wooed  and  won  the  heart  and 
hand  of  Hannah  Harrison,  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Harrison,  of  Harriton.  They 
were  married  in  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1774,  about  the  time  the  first 
Continental  Congress  assembled  in  Phila¬ 


delphia.  Miss  Harrison  was  heir  to  the 
Harriton  estate,  on  which  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  and  his  bride  decided  to  settle  down 
for  a  comfortable  rural  existence.  Their 
honeymoon,  however,  was  destined  to 
be  of  short  duration,  as  the  choice  of  a 
Secretary  of  Congress  was  soon  settled, 
Charles  Thomson  being  nominated  and 
elected  to  the  position.  President  Ran¬ 
dolph  immediately  discharged  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  his  house  to  notify  him  to  come 
to  Carpenters’  Hall.  When,  the  mes¬ 
sage  arrived,  Thomson  was  just  alight¬ 
ing  from  the  chaise  with  his  bride,  whom 


he  had  brought  from  Harriton,  where 
they  had  been  married  the  day  before. 

“For  what  purpose  am  I  wanted  at 
Carpenters’  Hall?”  inquired  Thomson. 
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OLD  HARRITON. 


IHe  soon  found  out  upon  his  arrival  atf 
that  historic  building. 

.  ‘,‘¥r-  Thomson,”  said  President  Ran¬ 
dolph,  we  have  sent  for  vou  to  keep 
the  minutes  and  proceedings' of  this  Con¬ 
gress.” 

Thomson  took  his  seat  at  the  table 
with  pen  and  ink  before  him,  and  enter¬ 
ed  upon  his  duties. 

OLD  HARRITON. 

After  the  revolution,  Mr.  Thomson  and 
his  wife  made  their  residence  at  Harri- 
ton,  and  there  he  gathered  a  large 
amount  of  curious  and  valuable  material 
for  a  history  of  the  civil  and  military 
events  of  the  war. 

The  Harriton  mansion  was  built  in 
the  year  1704  by  Rowland  Ellis,  an 
early  #Y\  elsh  settler  and  a  preacher1 
among  the  Friends.  In  1719  he  sold  his 
plantation  to  Richard  Harrison,  a  friend 
from  Annapolis,  Maryland.  The  mansion 
is  ot  stone  and  remains  in  nearly  the 
same  condition  that  it  was  at  the  period 
ot  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  two 
stories  in  height  and  dormer  windows 
It  stands  about  a  half-a-mile  from  Brvii 
Mawr  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  a  short  distance  back  of  the  old 
The  shape  of  the  house  is 
that  of  the  letter  T.  the  top  of  the  letter 
being  the  front.  The  main  doorway 
opens  into  the  principal  room  on  the  i 
nrst  floor,  which  occupies  more  than 
one-half  of  that  part  of  the  house.  On 
the  light  hand  of  the  doorway  as  you 
enter  is  a  smaller  room  which  was  used 
as  a  parlor.  The  leg  of  the  T  is 
twenty-two  by  nineteen  feet,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  staircase,  which  is  approached 
from  the  side  entrance,  thus  leaving  the 
large  room  in  the  main  buildin^  en¬ 
tirely  private. 

After  relinquishing  his  position  as 


secretary  of  Congress,  Mr.  Thomson 


entered  upon  a  literary  career,  his  labors 
in  this  direction  being  crowned  with 
success.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age 
dying  on  the  IGth  of  August,  1S24. 
His  remains  were  placed  in  the  family 
burying  ground,  a  mile  southeast  from 
Harriton  mansion.  -There  thev  were 
allowed  to  remain  until  about  183S,  when 
they  were  exhumed  and  reburied  in' 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  in  a  conspicuous 
place  near  the  river. 


BARTRAM’S  MANSION. 

For  many  years  the  famous  old  Bart- 
ram  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill,  below  Cray’s  Ferry,  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  slumber  away,  mould  and  de¬ 
cay  .undisturbed.  But  recently,  through 
the  influence  of  public-spirited  men,  this 
property  has  been  acquired  by  the  city, 
and  has  been  turned  into  a  public  park. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  historic  mansions  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  and  its  rescuers  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  present  generation  as 
well  as  of  posterity. 

In  September,  1728,  John  Bartram, 
a  good  old  Quaker  farmer,  bought,  at 
Sheriff’s  sale,  a  piece  of  ground  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  below  the 
lower  ferry.  On  this  pronertv  he  com¬ 
menced  in  1730  and  finished  in  1731 
a  house  of  hewn  stone,  of  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  style,  of  architecture  which, 
solid  and  enduring  in  if*  material,  has 
stood  against  the  dilapidating  fingers 
, of  Time. 

I  It  is  said  that  Bartram  built  this  house 
[with  his  own  hands,  and  upon  a  stone 
(built  in  the  wall  engraved  this  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “John  and  Anna  Bartram,  1731.” 

Nearly  four  years  afterwards  Bartram 
engraved  this  couplet  on  another  stone: 

-  “’Tis  God  alone.  Almighty  Lord, 
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The  Holy  one,  by  me  adored.  John 
Bartram,  1770.” 

This  stone  is  built  in  the  wall  over 
the  front  window  of  the  apartment 
which  he  used  as  his  study. 

But  Bartram  and  his  house  would 
doubtless  long  since  have  been  forgotten 
had  it  not  been  for  the  famed  botanic 
garden  which  he  laid  out  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  adjoining  his  mansion  and  which, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  skill,  industry 
and  taste  became  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  places  in  Philadelphia. 

GATHERING  RARE  SPECIMENS. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  labors  of  the 
farm  did  not  require  his  presence,  it 
was  Bartram’s  custom  to  travel  exten¬ 
sively  throughout  America,  searching1 
for  the  wildest  portion  of  the  country  I 
and  there  to  secure  rare  specimens  for 
his  garden.  On  one  of  these  journeys 
he  traveled  as  far  south  as  Florida,  and 
another  time  visited  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Cayuga. 

Bartram  waa  succeeded  at  his  gardeij 
and  farm  by  his  son,  William,  who  in¬ 
herited  all  the  tastes  of  the  father,  and| 
during  his  lifetime  he  kept  the  garden  ini 
a  perfect  state  of  cultivation,  besides 
adding  many  curious  specimens  to  its 
botanic  treasures.  William  Bartram 
never  married,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  garden  passed  into  the  hands 
of  collateral  descendants.  It  was  fi¬ 
nally  purchased  by  Andrew  Eastwick, 
who  built  an  elegant  mansion  a  short 
distance  from  Bartram’s  house. 

At  Mr.  Eastwick’s  death  the  place 
was  abandoned  as  a  place  of  residence 
by  his  heirs,  and  was  occupied  only  by 
a  tenant  for  some  years  previous  to  its 
purchase  by  the  city. 

In  1883  the  historic  old  Penn  cottage, 
which  for  generations  had  stood  in  Le- 
titia  Court,  was  removed  to  Fairmount 
Park,  and  erected  in  a  prominent  situa¬ 
tion  about  100  yards  from  the  Zoological 
Gardens  upon  a  high  bluff  near  the 
Lansdowne  drive.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this,  house  was  ever  removed  from  its 
original  situation,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
•  ‘ 
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one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in 
Philadelphia,  having  been  at  one  time 
the  residence  of  the  founder  of  the  city: 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  fortunate  that! 
it  was  preserved  at  all,  as  when  the  I 
property  was  sold  it  was  fully  expected 
that  this  ancient  historic  relic  would 
be  demolished  to  make  room  for  storage] 
warehouses. 

It  was  only  through  the  intervention! 
of  Henry  T.  Coates,  the  well-known: 
publisher,  that  the  house  was  saved.]; 
Mr.  Coates  fortunately  realized  that  its  I 
destruction  would  be  a  great  loss  to] 
Philadelphia,  and  through  his  energetic: 

'  solicitations  it  was  consequently  pre-| 
served  intact  and  removed  to  its  present 
situation,  at  a  cost  of  about  $4000. 

OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST. 


It  has  been  asserted  by  some  histor¬ 
ians  that  Penn’s  cottage  was  the  first 
house  erected  in  the  city.  It  must  have 
been  commenced  before  Penn’s  arrival 
some  time  during  the  year  1081. 

In  regard  to  the  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  cottage,  Watson, 
says  that  some  of  the  finer  fittings  of  the 
interior  wore  imported  in  the  first  ves¬ 
sel,  but  the  bricks  which  compose  its 
walls  were  likely  made  in  this  city.  The 
house  erected  for  the  Governor  was 
plain  iti.  appearance  and  small.  It  was 
two  aryl  one-half  stories  in  height,  with 
garret '  room  and  small  back  building. 
The  doorway  was  in  the  centre,  with  a 
bracketed  porch  roof  above  it.  There 
were  rooms  on  each  side. 

At  what  time  this  house  was  finished 
is  not  known;  it  must  have  been,  how¬ 
ever,  after  the  proprietor's  arrival,  Oc¬ 
tober  34,  1G82,  and  it  is  likely  Penn  did 
not  occupy  the  house  until  1(183.  Penn’s 
entire  family  were  at  that  time  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  he  kept  something  like  “bache¬ 
lor’s  hall.” 

When  he  returned  to  the  old  country 
he  commissioned  the  Provincial  Council 
to  act  in,  his  stead,  and  made  Markham 
secretary,  assigning  him  the  use  of  his 
mansion  during  his  absence.  This  little 
house  was.  therefore,  for  some  time  the 
State  House  of  the  Province.  Jt  was 


-  - -  •-  --- 

the  place  where  the  officers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  met  and  where  the  Provincial 
Council  deliberated. 

When  Penn  came  to  Pennsylvania  the 
second  time  he  brought  his  wife  and 
[daughter,  Letitia,  and  whilst  in  the  city 
transferred  the  cottage  in  Letitia  Court 
to  his  daughter  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1701.  Letitia.  resided  in  the  house  but  a 
very  short  time,  rs  she  conceived  no 
fondness  for  America  and  returned  to 
England  at  the  very  earliest  possibly  op¬ 
portunity. 

After  her  death  the  property  in  Letitia 
.Court  passed  through  a  various  line  of 
ownership;  finally  about  1S00  the  old 
house  fell  into  neglect  and  its  historic 
j character  became  lost  altogether.  Even 
its  exact  location  Was  for  a  time  in 
doubt  and  just  previous  to  its  rejuvena¬ 
tion  and  removal  to  Pairmount  Park  it 
was  used  as  a  low  groggery. 


j  The  pillars  of  the  old  Blaine  homestead, 
West  Brownsville,  fell  in  last  week  and 
'the  brick  were  carted  away.  The  Browns¬ 
ville  Clipper  thoughtfully  and  rightfully 
pleads  for  the  preservation  of  the  lament¬ 
ed  statesman’s  boyhood  home,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

j  Cannot  steps  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
[birthplace  ot  one  of  America’s  greatest 
sons  before  it  is  too  late  ?  Is  there  not 
[pride  enough  in  these  three  towns  to 
start  such  a  movement?  Such  a  move¬ 
ment  well  started,  we  doubt  not  the 
whole  country  would  contribute.  The 
[crumbling  brick  structure  is  our  birth¬ 
right,  if  we  but  knew  it.  Travelers  crowd 
to  the  car  windows  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
it  in  passing.  Restored  and  preserved  in, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  its  original  condi¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  a  mecca  for  Americans 
|  to  visit,  Americans  who  are  proud  of 
their  country  and  its  great  names.  Let 
the  movement  looking  to  this  restoration 
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A  LANDMARK  RENOVATED. 


at 


Flagpole  and  Indian  to  be  Replaced 
Fourth  Sireet  and  Old  York  Road. 

The  old  flag,  with  a  heroic  figure  of  an  In¬ 
dian  on  top  for  a  weather  vane,  which  fora 
century  was  a  conspicuous  landmark  at  the 
Intersection  of  Old  York  avenue.  Buttonwood 


and  Fourth  streets,  will  be  repl  iced  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  next,  after  a  thorough  renova¬ 
tion,  at  1  lie  expense  of  citizens  of  the  Sixth 
and  TwelfUi  Wards.  The  Indian  has  b;cn 
repaired  and  repainted,  and  is  now  at  the  J 
office  of  Samuel  H.  French  &Co..  York  ave¬ 
nue,  Callowliill  and  Fourth  streets,  together, 
with  the  metallic  plale  which  was  put  on  t lie 
top  of  the  pole  on  July  3,  1815,  when  it  was/ 
last  repaired.  The  plate  has  slamped  upon  it 
these  names:  James  Mitchell,  W. M.Souder,  ’ 
[J.  Johnson,  R.  Rantia,  F.  F.  Johnson,  H. 
Clyiner,  Henry  W.  Barnes  and  J.  Mitchell. 

About  two  months  ago  the  pole  was  taken  . 
down  by  the  city  authorities,  who  deemed  it 
[unsafe.  Correspondence  was  at  once  begun 
by  Howard  B.  French,  with  a  view  lo  saving 
atleast  the  Indian,  and  a  subscription  was 
made  up  sufficient  to  put  the  landmark  again 
in  good  condition.  The  figure  will  stand  on  • 
top  of  a  new  pole,  85  feet  in  height,  in  a  gaudy 
new  dress  of  paint.  The  figure  is  8  fec-t  9  ' 
inches  in  height;  is  of  white  pine,  braced  with  . 
iron,  and  shows  considerable  wear.  The  In¬ 
dian  carries  a  bow,  nearly  7  feet  long,  in  one 
hand.  An  ouistrelched  arm  points  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind.  Beneath  the  figure  will  be 
1  a  1  irge  gilded  ball  and  tour  gilded  letters,  in- 
dicaiing  the  points  of  the  compass. 

In  the  days  of  the  volunteer  firemen  the 
[[ownership  ot'  the  landmark  was  credited  to 
the  old  United  States  Engine  Company, /and 
the  numerous  bullets  that  were  extracted 
from  the  wooden  body  of  the  Iudian  may 
have  been  relics  of  the  battles  with  rival  com¬ 
panies  or  merely  the  result  of  Idle  marks¬ 
manship.  .  When  t lie  United  States  Company 
got  the  second  steam  engine,  after  the  city  had 
purchas  >d  the  fiis’,  the  stream  was  tested  in 
the  presenceof  an  immense  crowd  by  being 
.directed  at  the  Indian  landmark.  When  the 
Stream  shot  over  1  lie  head  of  the  figure  there 
Vas  great  enthusiasm. 


AMERICAN  FLAG 


How  “Old  Glory”  is  Manufactured— Its  Cost  and  Workmanship. 
The  Average  Life  of  a  Flag. 


MRS.  BETSY  ROSS,  THE  WOMAN  WHO  DESIGNED 

THE  FIRST  FLAG. 


There  are  5,000,000  flag's  made  in  the 
United  States  every  year;  and  these  are 
brought  from  the  factories  and  sold  to 
small  boys,  political  clubs,  public  build- 
iugs  and  citizens,  until,  at  the  end  of | 
the  year,  the  entire  supply  is  exhausted; 
and  the  mills  and  factories  are  full  of! 
orders  for  more.  Americans  never  tire 
of  the  flag 

A  great  many  of  the  number  are  sent 
out  of  the  country  to  other  lands,  where 
there  are  American  citizens,  who  yearn 
for  a  sight  of  Old  Glory  and  must  have 
it  waving  over  tteir  colony — wherever 
that  may  be.  And  others  ft o  out  on  ships 
to  float  over  the  ocean  telling  their  story 
of  American  citizenship  and  American 
rights;  while  many  others  start  out  with  I 
explorers  upon  expeditions  of  strange  i 
discovery,  and  are  lost  in  the  trials  that! 
beset  the  discoverers,  ere  there  has  been, 
a  chance  to  plant  the  flag  and  repose! 
under  its  folds. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  number  stay 
right  here  in  America;  and  are  used  up 
in  the  legitimate  setvice  expected  of  a 
country’s  flag. 

HOW  THE  FLAG  IS  MADE. 

In  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  the 
flag  springs  into  existence  as  myster¬ 
iously  as  Santa  Claus  to  the  small  boy 
— a  splendid  thing  without  birth  or  death 
and  requiring  no  human  toil  for  its  ac¬ 
complishment.  This  is  their  idea  of  the 
flag. 

That  flag  making  is  a  great  industry 
of  the  country,  that  thousands  of  women 
and  girls— not  counting  the  skilled  labor 
of  the  men — are  employed  upon  its  man¬ 
ufacture,  and  that  it  is  the  sole  sup¬ 
port  of  certain  manufacturing  towns  of 
New  England  is  an  idea  which  has 
never  occurred  to  them.  Yet  such  is 
the  case. 

There  are  flag  factories  all  over  the 
country,  but  the  largest  number  centre 
around  the  region  where  the  first  flag' 
was  made — Philadelphia  and  northward 
of  this  State.  In  Massachusetts  there! 
are  many,  and  for  years  was  mentioned 
for  the  factory  which  ran  there.  This 
factory  turned  out  bunting  cloth  to  be 
used  in  making  flags.  And  that  it  was 
good  bunting  and  warranted  to  support 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  splendor  for  a 
long  period  of  usage  no  one  who  knew 
the  patriotism  of  its  owner  could  doubt. 

At  the  flag-bunting  factories  there  are 
all  sorts  of  kinds  of  machinery  for  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  flag  material— regular! 
weaves  for  the  kind  all  woven  in  one 
piece,  and  curious  stamping  machines' 
for  those  that  are  put  underneath  and' 
turned  out  one  after  another  like  news¬ 
papers  out  of  a  press.  While  for  the1 


ones  that  are  sewec 


in  strips  there  are 


long  stripes  of  the  red  and  white  turned  * 
out  apparently  without  end,  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week,  until  you, 
who  drop  in  as  a  spectator  to  watch  the 
machinery,  begin  to  realize  what  a  great 
country  is  your  own,  and  how  apparently 
without  end  is  its  patriotism.  And'  still 
the  long  narrow  stripes  come  turning 
out.  And  still  the  girls  go  on  sewing, 
over-handing  them  together,  never  stop¬ 
ping,  not  even  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
unless  they  so  desire. 

WHAT  OLD  GLORY  COSTS. 


The  average  life  of  a  flag  is 
like  the  average  life  of  a  man — dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  climates.  In  this: 
country,  in  New  York  city,  a  flag  lasts  i 
only  one  day  of  24  hours,  if  it  is  left  I 
out  over  night  when  the  wind  is  blow-:  * 
ing  and  it  is  raining;  and  in  some  of  the 
very  windy  mountainous  regions  it  is 
not  safe  to  allow  the  flag  to  fly  even  a( 
whole  day  if  the  flag  steeples  are  very'j 
exposed  and  the  elements  very  furious. 
Tire  quick  flapping  slits  the  flag. 

The  largest  flags  are  those  used  at| 
political  meetings  to  drape  the  walls: 
above  the  orators,  or  for  trimming  thelej 
front  of  the  club  house.  The  largest!  j 
flag,  unless  made  to  order,  is  40  by  60! 
feet,  and  its  cost  is  $75.  There  are; 
a  great  many  flags  of  this  size  in  use.  < 
and  in  Presidential  years  the  demand,  * 
is  so  great  for  them  that  the  flag  fac-j 
tories  begin  to  get  ready  a  year  be-  1j 
fore  and  are  kept  busy  as  bees  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign.  Not  only  do  politi-fiS 
cal  clubs  want  them  during  these  years, 
but  many  patriotic  private  individuals 
purchase  them.  And  the  demand  for  ■ 
flag  poles  becomes  great  also. 

Silk  flags  cost  much  more  than  thej^l 
figures  charged  for  bunting  flags.  ThejJ 
largest  silk  tag  made  in  commerce !  f 
is  12  by  18  feet,  and  it  costs  $150,  jj 
but  there  is  little  demand  for  it,  even  I 
from  those  who  want  a  silk  flag,  as!  I 
the  size  smaller,  which  retails  for  $100,:  j 
is  about -as  high  in  price  as  the  most  1 
enthusiastic  flag-buyer  cares  to  go.  Even  1 
small  silk  flags  cost  $12,  and  the  tiny  i 
little  one  which  the  schoolgirl  fastens  I J 
upon  a  pin  and  sticks  in  the  bosom -1 
of  her  dress  is  10  cents,  while  if  she !  1 
were  to  be  contented  with  a  printed  1  1 
flag— a  muslin  one — of  the  small  boy  I  I 
variety,  she  could  get  even  a  larger!! 
one  than  her  little  2-inch  silk  affair  i  I 
for  1  cent.  Silk  is  always  dear. 

The  silk  used  is  always  American  ‘ 
silk,  and  so  far  as  possible  domestic '  J 
machinery  and  labor  of  all  sorts  are  .] 
employed.  There  is  no  written  law  for  \ 
this,  and  the  buyer  pays  no  more  for  his  1 


iL  HOUSE  WHERE  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  FLAG  WAS  MADE, 

flag  because  it  was  made  at  nomF  by" 
borne  hands  and  from  home  material. 

But  this  fact  of  home  preference— call 
it  sentiment,  if  you  please— rules  all 
!  nag  factories  and  is  never  violated. 

HOW  A  PROPER  FLAG-  IS  MADE, 
j  The  American  flag,  made  properly,  has  • 
lo  stripes.  This  rule  is  sometimes  passed 
lover  in  very  small  flags,  but  in  all  cases 
(where  the  flag  is  to  go  in  a  place  of  trust 
and  honor  it  is  planned  with  all  13  of 
its  stripe's.  In  the  upper  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner,  where  you  have  often  seen  them 
are  the  stars— one  for  every  State— now 
44.  The  stripes  are  red  and  white;  and 
the  stars  are  either  white  or  gold  upon  a 
Iblue  ground. 

|_r  In  stamping  the  flag  upon  silk,  white 
silk  is  used.  Then  the  machinery  need 
go  over  it  only  twice;  once  for  the  red 
stripes  and  again  for  the  stars.  The  blue 
pound  is  stamped  upon  the  silk  leav- 

°Pd.  Whlte  pLa.ces  for  the  white 

stars.  Thus  the  white  stripes  and  the 
white  stars  are  the  silk  showing  in  its 
|  unstamped  state.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  stars  has  been  a  source  of 
great  trouble  to  the  manufacturers  of 
flags;  yet  they  cannot  say  “Flags  will 
emit  you  more  now,  since  you  have- made 
Washington  a  State  and  taken  in  the 

It  would  be  highly  Inhospitable  to  do 

this  and  would  seem  as  though  Uncle 
Sam  had  not  accommodations  for  all  of 


MRS.  BETSY  ROSS,  WHO  DESIGNED  AND  MADJ 
THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  FLAG,  IN  PHILADEr- 
THIA,  1777. 


his  increasing  family.  But  it  is  the  fact 
that  flags  cost  more  now  than  they  did 
before  so  many  States  had  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  stars.  And  it  is  a  fact  that! 
each  time  a  State  is  added  there  must 
be  a  readjustment  of  the  weaving  ma¬ 
chinery  to  accommodate  another  star; 
and  on  flags  that  have  the  star  printed 
there  must  be  also  a  readjustment;  while 
the  hand-sewed  stars  have  just  so  many 
more  stitches  put  upon  them.  Therefore, 
it  is  with  feelings  not  of  the  most  patri¬ 
otic  kind  that  flag  manufacturers  hear 
of  the  prospective  admittance  of  a  new 
State. 


Authorities  differ  about  the  des.„ — 
of  the  flag.  Mrs.  Ross’  descendants 
say  that  she  designed  it  herself,  although 
the  records  give  the  credit  to  the  Father 
of  His  Country.  A  pamphlet  issued  by 
■some  Congressmen  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  some  people  greatly  interested) 
in  the  flag  has  these  lines: 

“The  American  Congress  m  session  ati 
Philadelphia,  established  by  its  resolu-i 
tion  of  June  14,  1777,  a  national  flag! 
for  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  13| 


the  FIBST  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

The  first  American  flag  was  made 


by  Mrs.  Betsy  Ross,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  adopted  by  Congress  in  1777.  The 
house  where  she  made  the  flag  still 
stands,  and  the  very  window  panes  out! 
of  which  she  watched  for  the  coming! 
of  General  Washington  and  his  Con- 1 
gress,  to  see  it  as  it  progressed,  are  still! 
preserved.  ■  f 
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H  STORIC  MANSIONS 


SOME  FAMOUS  SPOTS  IN  FAIRMOUNT  PARK 
WHERE  CELEBRITIES  LIVED. 


_ 


The  Old  Mount  Pleasant  Mansion  and  Its  Story. 
Historical  Associations  of  Lemon  Hill  Mansion 
and  “Solitude,”  John  Penn’s  Old  House. 


Besides  the  many  natural  attractions 
ot  which  Fairmount  Park  can  boast,  the. 
mstonc  mansions  in  the  confines  of  thul 
city  s  favorite  play-ground  are  alone  snf-i 
ncient  to  make  this  section  of  Philadei-i 
pnia  of  the  greatest  value  and  interest.! 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  park  is  almost  I 
entirely  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
what  were  formerly  magnificent  countn 
places  of  wealthy  Philadelphians. 

The  first  of  these  properties  secured 
ny  the  city  was  Robert  Morris’  place! 
known  as  “The  Hills.”  During  the  daysi  j 
when  Morris  was  financier  of  the  revo 
lution  and  boasted  of  fluent  circum¬ 
stances,  “The  Hills”  was  the  scene  of 
unbounded  hospitality,  in  which  re  iny] 
Americans  and  foreigners  participated. 
The  building  stood  on,  or  very  close  to, 
the  site  of  the  present  Lemon  Hill  man¬ 
sion  and  occupied  a.  portion  of  the  pla¬ 
teau  on  which  in  1876  the  Lemon  Hill 
Observatory  -was  built. 

It  was  a  square  structure  with  base 
ment  partly  below  ground,  aud  two 
principal  stories  and  a  high  hip  roof, 
below  which  was  a  commodious  garret. 

A  semi-circular  bay,  having  three  win¬ 
dows,  rose  from  the  ground  to  the  full 
height  of  the  other  walis,  and  was  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  roof  of  curved  form.  Mor¬ 
ris  loved  this  house  and  frequently  when 
the  cares  of  business  and  the  worries 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  beset  him. 
he  sought  refuge  and  rest  there,  and 
iiDalJy  when  his  affairs  became  involved 
anil  there  -was  danger  of  his  arrest  he 
retreated  to  “The  Hills,”  locked  the 


i  doors  ancTBid  defiance  to  the  sheriff  and 
;  constable.  He  was,  however,  arrested 
I  and  served  a  term  of  imprisonment  in 
the  old  Prune  street  jail. 

In  March  of  1799,  “The  Hills”  was 
sold  m  two  parcels  of  ground'.  The 
southern  portion  was  bought  bv  Henry 
Pratt,  who  made  “The  Hills,”  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  “Lemon  Hill  ” 
Lis  country  geat.  The  old,  mansion  o|. 
■  Robert  Morris  was  torn  down,  and  in! 
its  place  was  erected  the  present  exten- 
sive  dwelling.  For  years  it  was  a  show 
place,  famous  on  account  of  its  natural! 
and  artificial  beauties. 

Mr.  Pratt  died  February  0,  1838. 

Lemon  IIill  alter  that  time  was  in 
the  Mitet,  It  was  bought  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  held’  by  that 
institution  until  it  became  insolvent, 
when  the  city  purchased  the  tract  of 
fifty-two  acres  for  875.000.  After  pass-1 
mg  into  the  possession  of  the  city,  the  I 
property  remained  for  some  time' with-! 
out  any  special  use',  until  the  18th  of! 
September,  1855,  when  the  “Lemon  I' 
Hi!]  estate  was  dedicated  as  a  public 
park,  being  the  commencement  of  our  - 
present  Fairmount. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  and  interest- L. 
mg'  of  the  historic  old  mansions  of  the  H 
I  ark  is  Belmont.  The  property  be-  * 
longed  to  William  Peters,  quite  a  promi-p 
nent  .character  in  colonial  Philadelphia, 

He  purchased  his  estate  in  July  of  1742,1 
and  immediately  commenced  the  erection! 


43 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  MANSION. 


of  a  small  house  of  stone,  fronting;  the 
Schuylkill,  -with  a  bay  at  the  southern 
end.  1  he  house  was  finished  by  1746 
estate  named  “Belmont.”  In 
Iibb.  the  property  at  Belmont  was  con- 
,  by  Peters  and  his  wife 

i!o  thejr  son  Richard,  famous  as  a  patriot 
\nd -as  a  judge  of  the  U.  8.  District 
tourt  in  Pennsylvania.  Shortly  before 
J'  ilham  Peters  turned  his  property  over 
to  his  son,  or  almost  immediately  after 
lof-  transfef,  it  is  not  positively  known 
, 1,a  1?rf?e  mansion  was  built  adjoin- 
ms  the  original  house. 

prindPal  characteristics  of  this 
mansion  are  a  broad  hall  and  dormi- 
( tones,  small  window  glasses  and  heavy 
sashes,  highly  ornamented  and  high  mam 
tei  pmces  a  comfortable  dining room 
and  open  fire  places.  Over  one  of  thes“ 

leldheqhain  a  as  former>  a  panel  which  I 
Held  a  landscape,  while  the  cmt-of- 

rms  of  the  family  still  remained  perfect 
on  the  ceiling.  Other  devices  about 

in?  toathe°n  f re-  r,eco^?izable  as  belong-' 
J?  the  colonial  period,  although  the 
i architecture  of  the  house  has  been  con 
siderubly  changed,  as  in  1876  an  ad- 

|fekT^»  "s  si 
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property,  together  with  the  adjoining" 
i  estates  of  Lansdowne,  Prospect  Hill, 
Sweet  Brier  and  Egglesfield,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  From  that  time  to  the  present  day 
!  Belmont  has  been  a  Park  restaurant. 

■!  .The  historic  associations  of  the  house 
a¥e  numerous  indeed,  as  it  was  fre- 
{quented  by  the  most  prominent  people 
of  the  colonial  arid  revolutionary  period. 
Washington  was  there  more  than  once. 

It  is  pleasant  on  a  bright  summer 
I  afternoon  to  take  the  broad  well-shaded 
!  avenue,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill,  at  Fairmount,  and  saunter 
'  slowly  along,  until  it  brings  you  to  the 
old  Mount  Pleasant  mansion,  the  coun¬ 
try  seat  of  Benedict  Arnold,  bestowed 
by  him,  as  a  marriage  gift,  upon  his 
newly  made  bride,  in  April,  1779. 

The  Arnold  mansion  has  practically 
been  but  little  altered  from  its  original 
appearance.  The  modern  improver  has 
not  yet  commenced  his  work  there. 
There  is,  consequently,  the  curious  dis¬ 
tinct  flavor  of  antiquity  about  the  place. 

I  The  wood  work  around  the  doors  and 
windows  has  bravely  stood  the  corroding 
tooth  of  time,  while  the  masonry  is  still 
of  such  an  honest  solidity  as  may  well 
cause  the  dweller  in  modern  brick  and 
sandy  mortar  to  sigh  for  “good  old 
|  times.” 

Although  the  house  appears  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  large,  it  contains  but  few  rooms, 
and  none  of  these  are  so  spacious  as 
j  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
outside.  The  stairways  are  singularly 
contrived,  the  landings  upon  the 
upper  floors  occupying  sufficient 
j  space  for  goodly  sized  chambers. 
In  two  of  ' the  rooms  are  queer  corner 
fire-places,  where  doubtless  once  blazed 
1  huge  hickory  fires,  now  long  since  ex¬ 
tinguished.*  In  one  of  the  upper  rooms 
is  an  odd  sort  of  closet,  the  shelves  of 
which  are  furnished  with  low  railings, 


* 
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“solitude,”  jo^n  pejtn’s  house. 


presumably  a  protection  for  the  liand-1 
some  and  valuable  china  which  was 
once  stored  on  them.  One  curious  thing 
about  the  old  house  is,  that  in  none  of  i 
the  rooms  is  there  any  convenience  what¬ 
ever  for  cooking  purposes,  an  omission 
which  inclines' most  people  to  believe 
that,  one  of  the  detateked  wings  was 
used  for  a  kitchen,  as  in  both  of  them  j 
there  are  large  fire-places  very  suitable 
for  the  getting  up  of  good  dinners.  The  | 
grounds  about _ Mount  Pleasant  have  1 


been  much  altered  of  late  years,  and  the 
garden  long  since  destroyed. 

But  brief  tenure  held  the  fair  owner 
of  Mount  Pleasant.  A  year  and  one-half 
after  the  date  upon  her  title  deeds,  the 
Republic  claimed  the  traitor  Arnold’s 
possessions,  and  his  pretty  wife  was 
turned  forth  by  the  executive  council 
to  find  a  home  with  strangers,  but  four¬ 
teen  days  being  granted  her  in  which  to 
prepare  for  her  journey. 
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sador  to  the  Colonies.  In  1781,  Mount 
Pleasant  having  been  confiscated,  it  was 
conveyed  to  Colonel  Richard  Hampton 
for  Arnold's  life  estate.  He  held  it  for 
two  years,  when  it  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Blair  McClenachnn,  merchant 
who  parted  with  it  after  a  few  years.’ 
It  then,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Shippen,  Chief  Justice  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  held  it  until  1702,  when 
he  conveyed  it  to  General  Jonathan  Wil¬ 
liams,  an  old-time  patriot.  After  Gene¬ 


ral  William’s  family  sold  it  in  1853,  it 
had  several  owners,  until  it  was  finally 
bought  by  the  city  in  1868. 

Most  people  when  visiting  the  Zoologi- 
cal  Garden  have  noticed  the  quaint 
little  house  of  old-fashioned  architec- 
ture  now  used  as  an  office  for  the  super-' 
intend ent,  but  few  are  aware,  however, 
that  this  is  another  of  the  historic  man¬ 
sions  of  the  city.  Such  nevertheless  is  the  I 
case,  as  it  was  built  by  John  Penn  a 
relative  of  the  founder. 

Penn  purchased  this  property  in  1784 
and  named  it  after  the  Duke  of  Wuat- ■ 
emburg’s  place,  “Solitude.”  It  watf/V 
beautiful  spot,  just  such  a  one  as,’ 4 
poet  would  pick  out  for  his  reside),  /ge, 
and  Mr.  Penn  was  a  poet,  or  at  least 
he  thought  so.  Penn  took  possession  of 
Solitude’  in  1785.  It  was  a  small 
house,  just  big  enough  for  a  bachelor 
and  cozy  enough  for  a  poet.  Evidently 
he  expected  very  little  con  panv  and, 
when  friends  did  occasionally  drop  in 
i  to  see  him  he  was  much  disturbed  to 
know  what  to  do  with  them. 

“Solitude”  is  a  snuare  house  of  the 
dimensions  of  26  by  20  feet.  On  the 
first  floor  is  a  large  parlor  fronting  the 
Sehuylkilland  opening  with  glasp  cIooH 


upon  a  portico,'  from  which  there  v. as. 
;in  ^Penn’s  time,,  a  fine  view  up. 
dowiTfhe  river.  The  western  side  of  the 
mansion  was  occupied  by  a  hail  0  feet 
in  width  which  extended  along  the  en¬ 
tire  western  front.  The  library  was  in 
the  southeast  corner.  Into  this  small 
room  Penn  managed  to  crowd  500  to  GOO 
books.  His  collection  was  particularly 
strong  in  the  classics  and  in  poetry. 

According  to  tradition  there  was  an 
underground  passage  which  led  to  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room  and  another  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  river  to  be  used  in  case  of 
an  attack  upon  the  house  by  Mr.  Penn’s 
enemies,  or  Indians  or  wild  beasts.  Mr. 
Penn  is  also  credited  with  planting  all 
the  trees  in  the  vicinity,  of  “Solitude” 
with  his  own  hands. 

He  resided  at  “Solitude”  untiL  1789 
when  he  went  back  to  England  and  the 
house  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
care-taker.  Its  owner  never  returned 
to  this  country.  During  Governor 
Richard  Penn’s  sojourn  in  this  city  he 
resided  at  “Solitude”  for  a  time,  but 
after  he  returned  to  the  mother  country, 
it  is  probable  that  for  many  years  there 
was  no  Penn  at  “Solitude,”  but  in  1851 
Granville  John  Penn  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  settled  for  a  time  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  making*:his  home,  for  a  portion  of 
’his  stay, "‘in  tile  old  house  in  the  Zoo 
Garden.  After  John  Penn  returned  to 
England  it  remained  for  many  years 
without  a  tenant,  until  it  became  a' part 
of  Fairmount  Park. 
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OUR  .DEFENSES  FROM  FOREIGN  INVASION,  THEIR  PAST 
HISTORY  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION. 


At  this  moment  when  the  problem  of  an 
| adequate  coast  defense  for  the  large  cities 
I  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  being  very 
generally  discussed,  the  condition  of  the 
|  orts  along  the  Delaware  river  is  of  interest. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  during  the 
history  of  the  Quaker  City  the  port  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  notwithstanding  its  inland  position 
has  been  guarded  by  a  greater  number  of 
:  orts  than  any  other  city  on  the  coast.  The 
fertile  country  along  the  valley  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  early  attracted  settlers  from  Sweden, 
Holland  and  England,  and  tho  first  buildings 
erected  were  necessarily  forts,  as  the  Indians 
were  frequently  unfriendly  and  the  white 
settlers  of  various  nations  were  hostile  to  one 
another;  consequently  for  a  long  period  the 
Delaware  was  the  scene  of  a  spirited  four- 
cornered  fight. 


,  ^_s  Mariyas  1023  some  Dutch  settlers  pushed 

| their  way  up  the  Delaware  river  almost  as 
far  as  the  present  site  of  Philadelphia  and 
(erected  a  fort  of  logs,  which  they  named 
Nassau.”  The  fort  was  located  “  about  fif¬ 
teen  leagues  up  the  Delaware  river,  on  the 
east  shore,”  and  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
near  Gloucester  Point.  For  many  years  this 
remained  the  centre  of  Dutch  power  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  next  fort  was 
erected  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Schuylkill,  in 
the  section  of  the  city  now  known  as  Pass- 
yunk.  This  fort  was  called  “  Beversrede, ” 
taking  its  name  from  the  traffic  in  beaver 
skins  with  the  Indians,  by  which  the  shrewd 
Dutch  traders  soon  grew  wealthy.  The  fort 
| some  years  later  was,  however,  attacked  and 
overcome  by  the  Indians  and  its  occupants 
were  massacred. 


FORT  MIFFLIN. 


With  the  rapid  growth  of  settlements,  forts, 
of  course,  sprang  up  upon  every  vantage 
point  along  the  river.  In  March,  1638,  the 
Dutch,  under  the  direction  of  Peter  Minnit, 
erected  a  fort  on  the  Christiana  creek,  near 


the  present  site  of  Wilmington,  which  they 
called  “  Fort  Christiana,”  and  in  1650  Fort 
Casimer”  was  built  a  few  miles  down  the 
river  on  the  same  side. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes  had  occupied  the  country  long  befoi'e 
the  coming  of  William  Penn,  and  before  the 
gentle  Quaker’s  reign  of  peace  petty  warfare 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  early  settlers 
bought  the  land  from  the  Indians  for  trifles 
of  tobacco  or  beads.  The  Indians,  though 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  property,  were, 
nevertheless,  shrewd  enough  to  sell  the  same 
land  over  and  over  again  to  different  nations 
and  this  caused,  naturally,  a  great  complex¬ 
ity  of  conflicting  claims,  and  the  quarrels 
which  resulted  regarding  the  ownership  of 
this  land  had  great  influence  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  and  strength  of  the  forts. 

The  Swedes  arrived  at  “Fort  Christiana” 
in  1643  and  soon  after  Governor  John  Printz! 
built  a  fort  on  Tinicum  Island,  named  “Fort 
Guttenburg.”  This  fort  commanded  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  at  the  time 
was  considered  an  important  position,  as  it 
prevented  the  passage  of  the  Dutch  up  the 
river.  Two  forts,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  were  next  built,  and  the  Swedes  be¬ 
lieved  their  position  assured.  In  1655,  how¬ 
ever,  all  these  forts  were  captured  by  the 
Dulch,  who  became  the  ruling  power  along 
the  river. 

The  period  between  the  settlement  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war  was  an  interesting  one  in  the 
history  of  the  defense  of  Philadelphia.  With 
the  growth  of  trade  came  a  new  danger  in  the 
form  of  pirates,  and  so  bold  and  daring  were 
they  that  it  finally  became  necessary  for  the 
colonial  government  of  Pennsylvania  to  take 
some  firm  steps  in  the  matter  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  commerce  of  the  city.  In  the  records  | 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  as  early  | 

as  1693,  we  find  a  proposition  to  build  a  fort 
on  the  Delaware  to  command  the  channel 
“  to  secure  and  defend  trade.”  Such  warlike 
measures  were  always  opposed  by  the  Quaker 
element  and  as  a  result  the  city  was  very  in¬ 
adequately  defended. 

In  the  year  1707  Governor  Evans,  however, 
succeeded  in  erecting  a  fort  at  New  Castle 
and  required  a  fee  from  every  vessel  passing) 


for  “powder  money.”  The  Governor,  more¬ 
over,  tried  to  excite  a  military  spirit  among 
Philadelphians,  but  the  policy  of  the  people 
was  against  him  and  he  failed.  There  was  a 
change  of  sentiment,  however,  if  not  among! 
the  Quakers,  at  least  among  all  other  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  city,  in  1748,  Great  Britain  at 
that  time  being  at  war  with  France,  and  there 
was  considerable  fear  of  the  visits  of  hostile 
privateers  or  ships  of  war  and  no  military  de¬ 
fense  on  either  side  of  the  Delaware  from  the': 
Capes  up  to  the  city  to  keep  them  away.  It1 
was  proposed  to  fortify  Bed  Bank,  since  the 
channel  at  that  point  was  narrow. 


Artillery  clubs  were  formed  and  each 
week  a  club  would  visit  the  battery  and  ex¬ 
ercise  the  cannon.  At  an  expense  of  $7,500 


THE  BOUNDARY  LINE  OF  FORT  MIFFLIN. 


some  thirty-nino  cannon  were  purchased  and 
brought  from  Boston.  Public  interest  re, ached 
a  high  notch.  Other  batteries  were  erected, 
one  below  Swedes’  Church,  called  “associ¬ 
ation  battery.”  Another,  called  “the  bat¬ 
tery  on  Atwood’s  wharf.”  lay  under  the  bank 
of  Society  Hill  in  Southwark.  The  expense 
of  building  and  maintaining  the  forts  was 
met  by  individual  contributions  and  by  pub¬ 
lic  lotteries. 

The  actual  excitement  which  brought  about 
all  this  activity  in  defensive  measures  was 
caused  by  some  threats  made  in  Havana  that 
thoir  privateers  would  come  up  the  river  and  > 
bomhard  Philadelphia.  A  French  privateor 
in  1749  had  indeed  come  up  the  Delaware  as 
far  as  New  Castle  and  had  done  some  damage 


FORT  MIFFLIN’S  OLD-FASHIONED  CANNON. 


there.  Braddock’s  defeat  served  to  increase 
tliis  very  general  alarm. 

I  With  the  revolution  carne  the  great  battles 
j  which  give  to  the  forts  of  the  Delaware  their 
great  historic  interest.  The  work  on  Mud 
Fort,  since  named  Fort  Mifflin,  was  begun 
long  before  the  revolution.  Some  portions  of 
i  the  fortifications  were  completed  before  the 
.year  1774,  and  at  the.  breaking  out  of  the  war 
it  was  strong  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  The  first  famous  battle  on  the 
Delaware  was  between  three  English  frigates 
and  the  old  Mud  F'ort,  assisted  by  galleys, 
floating  batteries  and  fireships.  The  noise  of  I 
the  battle  was  heard  in  Philadelphia,  but 
;eight  miles  distant,  and  public  excitement 
reached  fever  heat.  The  honors  of  the  battle 
were  with  the  Americans,  and  two  of  the 
three  British  frigates  were  lost.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  famous  siege. 

The  British  erected  batteries  on  both  sides 
of  the  Schuylkill  near  itsmouth  and  mounted 
twenty  guns.  In  the  fort  meanwhile  were 
but  three  hundred  men,  while  from  the 
enemy’s  ships  and  forts,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  guns  were  brought  into  action 
against  them.  The  siege  lasted  for  six  days, 
ii^  which  time  one  thousand  and  thirty-six 

shots  were  fired  at  the  fort.  The  loss  of  life 
inside  the  fort  was  very  large,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  surrender  until  the  last  day  of  the 
fight.  The  British  managed  to  get  on  the 
w  est  side  of  the  fort  between  the  island  and 
the  shore.  This  move  was  totally  unexpected 
iand  no  defense  had  been  provided.  The  walls 
on  the  exposed  side  were  soon  destroyed  and 
the  fort  was  captured.  Of  the  three'  hundred 
men  in  the  fort,  two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
killed,  the  few  remaining  made  their  escape 
and  no  prisoners  were  taken.  The  fort  was, 
however,  so  badly  damaged  as  to  bo  of  little 
use. 

After  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia 
Fort  Mifflin  was  patched  up  and  a  garrison  of 
fifty  men  occupied  it  until  the  end  of  the  war.; 
Until  April  15,  1795,  the  fort  remained  under 
[the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  whet*  an  act  ofj 
( Assembly  was  passed  ceding  the  fort  and 


island  to  the  United  States.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  it  began  to  be  called  Tort  Mif-j 
llin.  Shortly  after  the  National  Government 
gained  possession  of  the  fort  work  was  com¬ 
menced  on  its  reconstruction,  Major  Peter 
Charles  L’Enfant  being  appointed  temporary 
engineer  in  charge.  In  1806  the  fort  was  de-;, 
scribed  as  a  regular  inclosed  work,  with  bat¬ 
teries,  magazines  and  barracks. 

The  Independent  Blues,  Captain  William 
Mitchell,  and  the  Junior  Artillerists,  Captain, 

|  Jacob  H.  Fisler,  with  160  men,  occupied  lort 
Mifflin  during  a  portion  of  the  war  of  18i2. 

<  From  1844  to  1853  there  was  a  company  of 
United  States  artillery  stationed  at  the 
fort  which  mounted  53  guns. 

Since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fewr  months  (hiring  the  late  war,  tne  old  fort 
has  not  been*  ccupied,  save  by  a  custodian, 
and  it  has,  consequently,  been  rapidly  going 
to  decay  until  to-day  it  bears  a  forlorn  aspect. 
The  ramparts  are  as  a  child’s  playhouse  to 
the  wielders  of  modern  ordnance,  and  the 
black  guns  which  stand  frowning  within  the 
walls  are  useful  only  as  reminders  of  the 
march  of  progress.  1 

In  the  interior  of  the  fort  over  the  sally¬ 
port  a  smalL  marble  tablet  hears  the  in¬ 
scription :  ^  a  MDCcxcvmn 
John  Adams,  Pt.  U.  s. 

James  M.  Henry,  hyc.  op  Wars. 

On  the  Plain  of 
M  A.TOR  I, ELVIS  TOUSARD. 

i  From  a  picturesque  point  of  view  the  old 
fort  is  most  delightfully  attractive.  From 
the  Tamparttops  an  exquisite  view' is  to  be 
I  obtained.  The  Delaware,  shining  as  a  mirror 
!  in  the  sunlight,  with  green  banks  and  wooded 
country,  is  to  be  seen  for  miles. 

The  Revolutionary  honors  of  the  forts 
i  along  the  Delaware  were  not,  however,  con- 
1  fined  alone  to  Fort  Mifflin,  as  an  almost 
equally  important  part  was  played  by  Fort 
Mercer,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Fort  Mercer  was 
I  constructed  under  the  authority  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Safety  of  Philadelphia.  The  principal 


reasoST  for  the  construction  of  fcjs  Tbft"was|l 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Chevaux-de- 
frise,  which  were  sunk  in  the  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  river  just  opposite  Billingspori  and 
but  a  short  distance  south  of  Red  Bank. 

Work  on  Fort  Mercer  was  begun  December 
23,  1776,  the  engineer  in  charge  being  the 
Polish  patriot,  Kosciusko.  When  General 
Howe  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  he 
considered  the  reduction  of  Fort  Mercer  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  this 
fort,  together  with  the  Chevaux-de-frise, 
completely  closed  the  river  to  the  British. 
The  general  therefore  sent  Count  Donop,, 
with  about  2.000  Hessians,  across  the  river  on 
the  22nd  of  October  to  make  a  land  attack  on 
the  fort,  while  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of 
the  warships Ducio,  with  sixty-four  guns;  the 
Roebuck,  with  forty-four  guns:  the  Liver¬ 
pool,  with  twenty-eightguns;  the  Pearl,  with 
thirty-two  guns ;  the  Merlin,  with  eighteen 
guns,  and  the  Cornwallis,  with  thirty  guns, 
were  to  make  the  attack  by  water. 

The  Chevaux  -  de  -  frise,  however,  had 
changed  the  channel  of  the  river  to  such 
an  extent  that  three  of  the  ships  went 
aground.  The  America  is  in  the  tort  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Christopher  Green, 
of  Rhode  Island,  at  once  took  advantage  of 
the  predicament  that  the  British  ships  were 
in,  and  attacked  them.  One  of  the  ships 
took  fire  and  blew  up,  and  another  was 
abandoned  by  the  crew,  while  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  were  driven  back. 

Count  Donop,  on  arriving  at  the  fort,  at 
once  summoned  the  commander  and  his  little 
garrison  of  lour  hundred  men  to  surrender. 
They  refused,  although  they  had  but  four¬ 
teen  guns  mounted  for  defense.  Dodop  then 
made  an  attempt  to  carry  the  works  by  storm,  | 
but  was  repulsed  after  a  short  conflict.  The 
Count  was  mortally  wounded  and  died  the 
next  day. 

After  Fort  Mifflin  was  evacuated  the  Brit¬ 
ish  sent  five  thousand  men  against  Fort 
Mercer  under  the  command  of  Cornwallis  and 
General  Sir  Thomas  Wilson.  They  occupied 
Billingsnort  without  resistance,  and  General 
Varnum,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  fort. ) 
with  a  force  far  inferior  to  the  British,  pru¬ 
dently  withdrew. 

Fort  Mercer  has  now  long  since  been  de¬ 
molished,  but  there  still  remains  at  Red 
Bank  some  interesting  relics  of  the  times  that 
tried  men’s  souls.  Although  they  are  but 
seldom  visited,  being  exceedingly  difficult  of 
access,  requiring,  long  before  they  are  reached, 
a  journey  first  to  the  Red  Bank  Sanitarium 
and  then  a  walk  along  a  hot  sandy  road,  and 
through  sweet  smelling  pine  woods  and  paths 
covered  with  a  growth  which  bids  fair  at 
times  to  effectually  stop  progress.  Altogether 
a  very  toilsome  half  hour  must  be  passed,  be- 1 
fore  a  little  rough  cast  stone  sunk  deep  in  the 
ground,  upon  one  side  of  which  is  marked  ini 
large  letters  “U.  S.,”  is  reached.  This  stone 
marks  the  boundery  of  forty  acres  of  United 
States  Government  property,  which  include 
the  site  of  the  old  fort.  Following  the  path 
which  leads  from  this  boundery  line  for  about 
five  minutes  through  the  woods,  the  visitor 
emerges  into  a  small  open  space,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  small  obelisk  of  Pennsylvania 
blue  marble,  which  bears  the  following  in¬ 
scription  : 

This  Monument  was 
Erected  tlbe  22nd  of  October,  1829, 
to  trinsmit  to  posterity 
the  graSefil  remem berance 
of  the  patriotism  and  gallantry 
of  Lieuf/Col.  Christopher  Green 
i  who,  with  400  men, 
conquered  the  Hessian  army 
of  2,000  troops,  then  in 
the  British  service,  at 


ole 


on  t*e  22nd  of  October,  1777. 

Ahnong  the  wounded  was 
hjund  their  Commander, 

Count  Donop,  who  died  of 
his  wounds,  and  whose  body 
Is  interred  near  the  spot 
where  he  fell. 

On  the  other  side: 

A  number  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  volunteers,  being  desirous  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  distinguished  officers  and 
Soldiers;  who  fought  and  bled  in  the  glorious 
struggle  for  American  Independence,  have 
erected  this  monument,  22nd  of  October  1829.. 

Close  by  the  old  monument,  which,  by  the 
way;  haA  been  badly  defaced  by  the  name¬ 
writing  vandal,  some  traces  of  the  old  earth¬ 
works  remain.  Serious  inroads,  however, 
have  been  made  on  them  by  parties  from  the 
city  in  quest  of  building  sand.  Even  the 
foundations  of  the  monument  were  in  this 
way  undermined.  A  few  years  ago  the  struc¬ 
ture  threatened  to  topple  over  into  the  Dela¬ 
ware.  This  matter  being  brought  to  the  no-! 
tice  of  the  national  authorities  the  monument 
was  removed  further  inland  to  its  present 
position. 

After  the  war  of  1812  the  United  States 
Government  bought  Peapatch  Island  on  the 
Delaware  river  below  New  Castle,  for  the  site 
of  a  new  fort.  The  plans,  which,  after  some 
delay,  were  adopted,  called  for  the  erection 
Jof  a  very  strong  and  formidable  fort,  to  be 
•called  Fort  Delaware. 

The  only  claim  upon  the  fortifications  of 
Philadelphia  since  1812  was  during  the  late 
war.  Many  will  remember  the  consternation 
in  the  city  when  the  Merrimac  threatened  to 
enter  our  harbor.  This  called  forth  much 
janxiety  as  to  the  harbor  defenses,  but  it 
ended  in  talk,  as  no  new  forts  were  built  at 
any  time  during  the  war,  and  the  only  use  to 
which  Fort  Delaware  was  put  during  the 
war  was  as  a  prison,  where  many  Confed¬ 
erates  found  a  grateful  hospitality.  Fort 
Delaware  as  a  means  of  harbor  defense  has 
never-  been  put  to  a  practical  test,  and 
against  the  warships  of  modern  times  its 
cannon  would  doubtless  be  of  little  use.  For 
years  it  has  been  practically  abandoned  and 
the  property  has  fallen  into  decay. 

I  The  armed  military  force  for  several  years 
consisted  of  a  sergeant  of  the  United  States 
army,  who  cared  for  the  government  prop-, 
ert.v,  and  with  his  wife  lived  in  one  of  the 
numerous  houses  on  the  island.  The  pair 
bad  a  cow,  some  fowls,  and  conducted  a  farm 
on  a  small  scale.  The  malarial  atmosphere! 
ot  the  swampy  island,  however,  w^>  of  such/ 
a  malignant  type  that  the  sergeant  died,  and' 

>’d  Ibrt  al°ne  rernainel1  as  sentry  over  the 
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ON  TOP  AGAIN. 

The  Big  Indian  Onca  More  Stands  at  Fourth 
rrV*  m»i  York  Avenue, 
that  old  landmark,  the  Indian  on  the  fla-r- 
po.e  which  had  stood  at  the  fanctlon  of 
fourth  and  Wood  street?  and  York  avenue 


Ijust  59  years,  'niier  enjoying  the  privilege 
[ofa  month's  vacation  and  a  new  coat  «  paint, 
was  again  placed  in  position  yesterday  aitei- 
noon  on  top  of  a  new  pole. 

Sometime  ago  It  was  noticed  by  citizens 
and  business  people  of  the  neighborhood  that 
the  flag-pole  was  rotting,  as  well  as  the  In¬ 
dian’  s  outslretohed  arm.  So  the  figure  was 
taken  down  and  repainted  and  repaired.  A 
new  pole,  85  feet  high  When  In  po-ltlon,  was 
purchased,  and,  with  a  new  gilt  ball  tostnnd 
upon,  the  rejuvenated  warrior  was  placed  at 
its  top  and  raised  into-  position. 

No  formal  ceremony  attended  the  raising  of 
the  pole,  but  the  people  In  the  vicinity  ex¬ 
ploded  numerous  large  and  small  fire  crack¬ 
ers  and  indulged  In  cheering  as  a  flag  was 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  staff. 

In  the  gilt  ball  on  which  the  Indian  stands 
was  placed  a  rolled  leuden  scroll,  on  which 
was  engraved  the  following t 

••This  Indian  poie  was  erected  many  years 
ago,  repaired  and  replaced  on  July  31,  1835. 
The  leaden  plate  covering  the  top  of  the  old 
pole  bore  the  following  names:  .T.  Mitchell,  J. 
Johnson,  W.  M.  Sender,  F.  F.  Johnson,  H. 
jdymer,  Henry  \V.  Barnes,  A.  J.  B. ,and  had 
five  stamps  of  an  eagle,  similar  in  design  to 
that  used  on  the  capes  and  hats  of  the  United 
States  Engine  Company.  This  plate  was  dated 
JiT.v3d,  1835,  and  is  now  deposited  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  The  pole 
was  removed  on  May  3d,  1894,  and  afterwards 
jreplaced  on  July  3d,  1891.” 
j  Then  followed  Ihe  names  of  the  clly  officials 
and  the  request  that  if  the  leaden  scroll- was 
ever  removed  ft  should  be  deposited  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Hisiorlcal  Society, 
j  When  the  pole  was  placed  in  position  three 
flags  were  raised  on  it,  an  American  flag,  20 
by  36  feet ;  a  4  by  8  foot  flag  of  the  same  grade 
and  the  civic  colors,  4  by  8  feet.  This  flag  of 
Philadelphia’s  colors,  light  blue  and  golden 
yellow,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Howard  B, 

I  French,  and  was  the  first  flag  of  Philadelphia 
jcolord raised  In  the  city.  A  leaden  tube  was 
[also  placed  in  the  bail,  in  which  was  one  of 
each  c»f  Philadelphia’s  papers. 
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■J?  The  Pennypackers  In  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  said  that  the  Pennypacker  family, 
of  Pennsylvania,  sent  more  soldier*  to 
the  Civil  War  than  any  other  American 
family.  Of  the  descendants  of  Hendrick 
Pannebecker,  a  Dutch  surveyoi,  who 
came  to  Pennsylvania  before  the  year 
1700,  144  were  in  the  Union  or  Confeder¬ 
ate  armies,  and  27  of  the  144  were  com¬ 
missioned  officers,  two  of  them  being 
generals  and  four  colonels.  There  were 
103  soldiers  in  the  Union  army  and  41 
in  the  Confederate  service.  These  sta¬ 
tistics  are  from  Judge  Pennypacker’s 
biography  of  his  ancestor,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  printed.  Hendrick  Panne- 
beeker  was  a  surveyor  for  the  Penns, 
and  surveyed  their  manors  and  many  of 
the  townships  aDd  present  roads  of 
Montgomery  (then  Philadelphia)  county. 
General  Galusha  Pennypacker,  who  Gen- 


oral  Terry  saitT  was  the  hero  of  Fort 
'  Fisher,  was  the  J^gest  officer  in  the 

TTninn  armies  to  attain  the  lull  ranir  oi 

*  b. vi.g  been  mad.  a  bngaa.e, 
and  brevet  major  general  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two. _  _  y 
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a  OlDJipiRK. 

It  W as  Built  by  Stephen 
Girard. 


'AFTERWARDS  A  HOTEL 

Now  It  is  Used  as  a  Poliqe 
Sub-Station. 


At  the  corner  of  Twenty-eighth  and 
Ritner  streets,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
section  known  as  Point  Breeze,  there 
stands  a  large  brown-steae  building  with 
[the  sign  ’‘Police  Station"  over  the  spa¬ 
cious  doorway.  The  structure  is  occupied 
aj  a  sub-station  of  the  Seventeenth  Dis¬ 
trict  Police  Station,  with  Sergeant  Wilson 
jlB  charge. 

How  many  of  the  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  daily,  pass  the  building  ever 
give  a  thought  to  its  history,  or  wonder 
what  Its  changes  have  been  since  the 
mason  and  carpenter  placed  the  last  stone 
In  position  or  drove  the  final  nail  home? 

1  et  at  one  time,  and  a  time  within  the 
recollection  of  the  average  old  "Necker,  ” 
that  pile  of  stone  and  mortar  was  used 
for  a  vastly  different  purpose  than  that 
which  it  Is  put  to  now.  Many  times  did 
its  walls  resound  with  the  echoes  of  song 
and  laughter,  and  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  the  warm  and  inviting  lights  stream¬ 
ing  through  its  many  windows,  tlie  clink¬ 
ing  of  glasses  and  the  hum  of  hannv 

jfirjTE"?4  thKe  s.tructure 

Sight  to  the  Storm-beaten  and  weary  trav, 

•Wpnt-Trm?  iv  t*n?e  the  sub-station  of  the 
Seventeenth  District  was  a  hotel 

ldlnLT^fathT0Stelr*l  ‘H*  tke  0l<5"tlme  res, 
ments  of  the  southwestern  section  of  th» 

unnn  Tfnh  ?r°!H  of'„and  st‘H  look  back 
upon  with  fond  recollections  and  a  happy 

remembrances  of  the  jollity  and  good 
Cheer  .hat  once  reigned  within  its  con- 

|  The  building  was  erected  about  forty 
j  Stepfae^  Girard.  ®  gr6at  P*»anthropl,t. 

that  Tnie  Po!nt  Breeze  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  country  spot,  replete  with  verdant 
fields  and  blooming  flowers.  The  birds 
sang  blithely  in  the  trees  and  a  soothing 
breeze  came  from  the  romantic  Schuylkill 
and  cooled  the  heated  brow  of  the  travel- 
stained  arrival  at  the  hotel, 


w 


Then  the  odor  of  the"  gas  and' ofFworEs1 
was  not  known.  There  was  “nothing  t( ' 
taint  the  pure  atmosphere,  which  con¬ 
tained  health  and  strength  in  every  breath, 

The  old  structure  was  known  as  the 
Girard  Hotel. 

It  was  leased  by  Chas,  P.  Hoffper  and 
became  a  road  house,  where  wealthy  genn 
tlemen  with  sporting  proclivities- sojourned 
that  they  might  give  full  sway  to  theiS 
desire  for  pleasure.  Many  were  the  pigeon 
shooting  matches  that  took  place  there,1 
and  often  did  lovers  of  horseflesh  stop! 
there  while  the  races  were  in  progress  at;i 
the  Philadelphia  and  old  Hamburg  race! 
tracks.  1 

Long  lane,  or  Point  Breeze  avenue, 
which  is  now  made  unsightly  by  the  net¬ 
work  of  wires  used  in  running  the  Trolley 
cars,  the  brick  yards  and  other  objects, 
was  then  a  beautiful  country  road,  over 
which  pleasure  vehicles  of  all  descriptions 
were  drawn  by  blooded  animals  and  driv¬ 
en  by  the  bon-ton  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Girard  Hotel,  as  it  stood  then,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  center  of  a  large  lot  of  ground. 
To  the  north  were  the  stables  aud  car¬ 
riage  sheds,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  a 
Summer  kitchen,  over  which  numerous 
trees  waved  their  green-leaved  branches, 
while  In  the  front  and  at  the  south  gras3 
plots  and  green  trees  helped  to  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  place. 

The  house  is  a  three-story  gabled  struc-  . 
ture.  it  is  substantially  built  and  from 
present  appearances  will  last  forever.  It 
is  directly  in  the  line  of  Twenty-eighth 
street,  and  some  day,  when  the  eity  de¬ 
sires  to  cut  that  thoroughfare  through,  all 
traces  of  the  hostelry  will  be  eliminated. 

A  wide  porch  leads  into  a  broad  hallway, 
from  which  a  massive  stairway  rises  to 
the  second  floor. 

On  each  side  of  the  hall  are  two  large 
rooms.  The  front  apartment  on  the  north 
side  of  the  corridor  was  used  as  a  bar¬ 
room.  That  opposite  was  the  parlor,  and 
the  rear  rooms  were  used  as  sitting  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  the  apartments  are 
the  same,  but  in  the  third  floor  there  are 
five  rooms,  roofed  by  a  slanting  ceiling, 
such  as  will  be  found  in  nearly  all  the 
old-time  residences. 

From  the  windows  of  the  chambers  on 
the  top  floor  an  excellent  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  can  be  obtained. 

When  the  structure  was  used  as  a  ho¬ 
tel,  according  to  Mounted  Officer  William 
Green,  of  the  sub-station,  an  “old  resi- 
denter, ’’  it  was  well  worth  one’s  while  to 
stand  at  the  windows  and  gaze  upon  the 
jscene.  Truck  patohes  of  all  sizes  environed 


1  the  place,  and  one  particularly  attractive 
spot  was  the  old  homestead  of  Stephen  Gi¬ 
rard.  a  short  distance  away  to  the  north. 

The  stables  and  sheds  attached  to  the 
hotel,  which  once  were  occupied  by  blood¬ 
ed  animals  and  handsome  vehicles,  now 
contain  the  hard-worked  but  strong  horses 
and  the  cumbersome  wagons  of  a  brick 
company. 

The  room  that  was  a  substantially  fur¬ 
nished  parlor  is  now  doing  service  as  a 
roll  room  for  the  police,  and  one  of  the 
sitting  rooms  now  contains  two  cells. 

The  north  side  of  the  building  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  small  family  who  take  care  of 
the  police  station. 

The  property  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
Girard  estate.  The  city  rents  it  at  the  rate 
of  $1  per  year. 

There  are  other  old  landmarks  in  the 
vicinity,  which  the  older  residents  of  the 
“Neck”  still  remember.  There  is  the  Swan 
Hotel,  which,  30  years  ago,  was  kept  by 
Hiram  Mosler.  It  stands  at  the  old  Passy- ! 
unk  and  River  road,  and  in  the  old  days 
was  the  scene  of  many  a  night’s  merry¬ 
making. 

The  Hamburg  Hotel,  which  was  situated 
at  the  Hamburg  race  track,  on  River  road1 
below  Passyunk  avenue,  is  now  surround-! 
ed  by  gas  works  buildings,  the  track  and 
grounds  having  been  purchased  by  the 
city  and  the  gas  works  erected  there. 

John  Goldey’s  Hotel,  “Jim”  Lafferty’s 
hostelry  and  “Shobe”  Lafferty’s  Inn  are1 
also  situated  near  by.  These  places  were 
great  resorts  in  Winter  for  sleighing  par¬ 
ings,  who,  after  a  cold  ride,  would  stop  in 
until  their  blood  again  circulated  freely 
and  then  return  to  the  city. 

Point  Breeze  is  a  histone  section  of  th« 
city,  and  those  interested  in  local  history 
would  do  well  to  pay  the  district  a  visit 
and  view  some  of  the  old  landmarks, 
which  every  old  “Necker”  points  to  with 
pride. 
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RARE  OLD  HOUSES  WITH  HISTORIES  SCAT- 
TERED  THROUGH  GERflANTOWN. 


The  Chew  House  of  Revolutionary  Fame— The 
florris  House  and  Wistar  iTansion— Sten= 
ton’s  Interesting  Story. 


In  picturesque  and  historic  old  Ger¬ 
mantown,  quaint  as  an  antique  painting 
and  as  fresh  and  pretty  as  a  June  I 
rose,  there  are  many  mansions  of  great 
interest,  and  one  experiences  an  almost 
romantic  pleasure  in  wandering  leisure¬ 
ly  along  the  winding  Germantown  road 
and  noting  the  houses  which  have  known  ’ 
all  the  epochs  of  the  town’s  gradual 
rise.  They  are  quaint  and  queer,  with 
their  pent  roofs,  their  many-paned  win¬ 


dows, "their  solid  masonry  or  rough,  stuc-  j 
coed  sides;  then  all  at  once  one  gains  !-| 
a  glimpse  of  an  English-looking  lawn, 1 1 
full  of  bloom  and  verdure,  sleeping  be-  1 
neath  the  tall  oaks  and  maples  and  1 
magnolias.  Ask  any  resident  in  Ger-  ^ 
mantown:  ‘‘What  old  house  is  that  back! 
on  the  lawn?”  and  they  will  look  at  you  '  . 
a  moment,  surprised,  even  pained,  at  _  i 
your  ignorance,  then  will  reply:  “Why, 
that’s  the  Chew  House,  famous  for  its 
connection  with  the  battle  of  German¬ 
town.”  _  _ .. 


{There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  Chew 
j  mansion  is  the  show  place  in  this  quaint 
I  old  settlement  of  antique  dwellings.  It 
j  was  erected  by  Chief  Justice  Chew, 
one  of  the  leading  and  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens  in  Philadelphia  prior  !o  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  He  possessed  an  elegant  man¬ 
sion  on  Fourth  street,  which  he  used  as 
his  winter  residence,  while  the  retreat 
in  Germantown,  which  was  built  about 
[1763,  was  simply  a  summer  home. 

The  house  is  a  fine  old  stone  man¬ 
sion,  beautifully  preserved,  designed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  architectural  taste  of  the 
time,  handsome  and  quite  spacious.  It 
i is  two  stories  in  height,  with  central 
,  doorway  and  wide  hall  or  vestibule  at 
[the  entrance,  and  is  divided  into  small 
I  rooms;  the  garret  is  lighted  by  dormers. 

:  There  are  also  the  customary  orna- 

and  pediments,  characteristic  of  the  style 
mentations  of  urns  upon  the  roof  gable 
|  of  building  of  liie  last  century. 

To  this  Chief  Justice  Chew  gave  the 
name  of  Cliveden,  and  for  some  time 
after  it  was  finished,  and  during  the 
prosperous  times  which  folic  wed  its 
I  erection,  it  was  the  abode  of  elegance, 
[hospitality  and  ease. 

!  It  was  in  and  around  this  notable 


—CHEW  HOUSE. 

I  house  that  on  October  the  4th,  1777, 
occurred  one  of  i  lie  most  memorable  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  battle  of  Germantown. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  incidents 
m  connection  with  the  battle,  sufficient 
that  as  the  reserve  under  Nash  and 
Maxwell  were  passing  the  Chew  house, 
ignorant  of  its  occupation,  they  were 
[startled  by  the  firing  of  musketry  from 
the  windows  ox  the  mansion.  The  Ameri- 
|  cans  halted,  while-  General  Washington, 

I  who  was  with  the  soldiers,  conferred  as 
j  to  whether  it  would  be  best  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  in  the  Chew  house  or  to 
1  pass  on.  The  general  thought  that  on 
[summoning  the  commander  of  this  post 
j  he  would  readily  surrender,  and,  an 
.  [American  officer  was  sent,  preceded  by 
a  drum  and  displaying  a  white  hand¬ 
kerchief.  It  was  imagined  that  he  would 
incur  not  the  slightest  risk,  but  the 
(enemy  answered  this  officer  by  a  mus¬ 
ket  shot  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

!  The  Americans  immediately  com- 
;  menced  a  bombardment  of  the  house, 
the  doors  and  windows  of  which  were 
shut  and  fastened.  There  are  yet 
many  traces  of  musket  ball  and  grape 
shot  on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and 
1  marks  of  cannon  balls  are  also  visible 
in  places  on  the  exterior  of  the  wall, 
although  only  one  appears  to  have  pene- 
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THE  LOGAN  HOUSE—  "STENTON.” 


trated  below  the  roof.  The  artillery 
seems  to  have  made  no  impression  on 
the  walls  of  the  house  beyond  a  few 
slight  indentures,  with  the  exception  of 
one  stroke  in  the  rear,  which  started 
the  wall. 

Perhaps  the  condition  of  the  property 
after  the  evacuation  caused  a  feeling  of) 
regret  which  induced  Mr.  Chew  to  part; 
with  Cliveden.  He  sold  it  on  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1779,  to  Blair  McClenahan,  who 
occupied  it  as  his  country  seat  for  nearly: 
18  years.  There  were  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  house,  however,  which 
caused  Mr.  Chew  to  regret  the  sale,  and 
which  ultimately  led  to  its  repurchase, 
Mr.  McClenahan,  on  the  15th  of  April, 

1797,  conveying  the  property  to  Benja¬ 
min  Chew,  who  again  took  possession  of; 
the  old  seat,  and  from  that  time  to  i 

this  the  property  has  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Chew  family. 

When  General  Howe  first  took  up  his 
headquarters  at  Germantown  he  settled 
on  Logan’s  country  seat,  to  which  fur¬ 
ther  reference  will  be  made  later  on,1 
but  he  soon  came  into  Germantown  andj 
occupied  what  is  now  Elliston  Morris’ 
house,  opposite  Market  Square,  then  be¬ 
longing  to  Isaac  Frank.  Some  time  I 
after  Howe  evacuated  these  headquar-j 
ters  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  gen-; 
eral’s  most  formidable  antagonist,  Presi-i 
dent  Washington,  in  1793,  the  Presi-' 
dent  having  left  Philadelphia  on  account  I 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever 
at  that  time  in  the  city. 

Both  the  outer  and  inner  appearances  . 
of  the  Morris  House  have  been  well  pre-i ' 
served  and  are  much  the  same  to-day  | 
as  when  it  was  the  Executive  Man¬ 
sion.  You  can  seo  in  it  the  actual  rooms 
where  Washington  lived.  It  is  a  large, 
comfortable  dwelling,  old-fashioned  and 
quaint,  as  was  all  colonial  architecture. 


Its  hall  is  large  and  fine,  and  its  walls 
are  wainscoted  and  paneled  from  floor 
to  ceiling  with  heavy  cornices.  The 
woodwork,  old  as  it  is,  remains  perfect 
to  this  day,  and  the  door  knobs,  latches 
and  fastenings  are  of  a  good  fashion, 
unspoiled  by  modern  improvements.  '  ■ 

Some  of  Washington’s  furniture,  gath¬ 
ered  from  other  places,  has  been  added 
to  that  of  this  house,  and  every  room 
is  rich  in  suggestion  of  the  storied  times 
of  the  last  century.  From  the  doorway 
of  this  respected  dwelling  it  was  the 
President's  habit  to  issue  regularly 
twice  a  day  during  his  residence  in  Ger¬ 
mantown;  once  for  a  walk  and  again 
for  a  ride,  or  when  the  roads  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  good,  an  airing  with  Mrs.  Wash¬ 
ington  in  her  phaeton. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  moment  the 
bell  began  to  toll  at  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  opposite  his  house  in  Market 
Square,  the  door  of  the  Executive  Man¬ 
sion  opened,  and  the  General  and  Mrs. 
Washington  marshaled  their  entire  house¬ 
hold  to  religious  services.  The  party  was 
generally  augmented  by  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  and  other  attaches  of 
Washington’s  official  household,  who  had 
adjoining  quarters  in  a  large  stone  house, 
still  standing. 

In  the  lower  part  of  Germantown,  not 
■  far  from  Germantown  Junction,  is  Sj 
tract  of  laud,  all  that  remains  of  what 
was_once  a  very  famous  estate,  knot'® 
as  Stenton.  On  this  property  there  stiU 
stands  an  old  house,  which  was  bunt 
and  occupied  for  many  years  by  vv  8^ 
liam  Penn’s  confidential  secretary,  ad¬ 
viser  and  trusty  friend,  James  Logan. 

Logan  came  to  America  in  1699, 
and  resided  first  with  Penn  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  old  slate-roofed  house  on  Second 
street.  But  in  1728  he  built  the  plain  I 
two-story  brick  house,  with  pent  roof j 
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:.s,  which  is  still  standinjfTTVhen 
was  first  built  it  was  occupied 
,i  summer  residence,  but  in  time  it 
became  Logan’s  permanent  dwelling,  and 
in  consequence  many  affairs  of  state 
were  transacted  here.  From  August, 
1736,  to  August,  1738,  Logan  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  and  many  consul¬ 
tations  of  grea.t  importance  to  the  future 
growth  of  Philadelphia  were  held  at 
Stenton. 

Deputations  of  Indians,  who  visited 
Philadelphia,  found  it  convenient  to  seek 
the  seat  near  Germantown,  and  accom¬ 
modations  which  might  be  called  per¬ 
manent  were  made  for  their  reception 
on  the  grounds.  On  some  occasions  there 
were  three  or  four  hundred  Indians  at 
Stenton  at  one  time. 

James  Logan  died  on  the  31st  oi  Octo- 
I  her,  1751,  and  was  succeeded  at  Sten- 
'ton  by  his  eldest  son.  William,  who 
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was  born  there.  He  traveled  extensive¬ 
ly  and  was  in  England  during  the  War  £ 
of  jthg  Revolution.  His  house,  however, 
was  not  unoccupied,  as  after  the  Ameri- 
l can  army  left  Philadelphia,  Howe  used 
]  Stenton  as  his  headquarters,  and  it  , 

I  was  there  that  early  on  an  October  '' « 
|  morning,  fie  received  intelligence  of  the 
pacFvtinee  of  WashingtoiT  which  le'd  .. 

(battle  of  Germantown. 

I  Washington  was  also  quartered  there 
on  the  night  of  August  23,  1777.  Sten- 
!ton  has  always  remained  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Logan  family,  but  on  the, 
death  of  the  present  owner  it  will  come 
,  to  the  city  aud  will  then  be  transformed 
into  a  public  park  for  the  use  of  the 
residents  of  Germantown,  Nicetown  and 
vicinity. 


|  Of  late  years  the  lionse  has  not  been 
occupied  -and  the  property  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  down  very  much.  At  one 
time  the  grounds  were  adorned  with 
fine  old  trees,  the  majority  of  which 
have  been  blown  down  or  decayed,  _  re¬ 
sulting  in  their  necessary  destruction. 

splendid  avenue  of  hemlocks,  which 
legend  declares  were  planted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  led  up  to  the  house.  The 
Wingohocking,  now  an  _  unpicturesque 
sewer,  once  was  a  babbling  brook  and 
meandered  through  the  plantation,  light¬ 
ing  the  landscape  with  brightness 
wherever  its  placid  surface  was  seen. 

To  the  rear  of  the  house  were  large 
(gardens  full  of  old-fashioned  flowers.  The 
poultry  yard  and  stable  were  connected 
with  the  house  by  means  of  an  under¬ 
ground  passage,  which  led  to  a  concealed 
staircase  and  a  door  under  the  roof. 
It  is  supposed  this  was  designed  for  es¬ 
cape  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  house ! 
by  Indians. 

The  rear  portion  of  the  house  is  L 
shaped,  the  wing  being  used  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  in  Logan’s 
time.  One  enters  the  main  house  by  a 
broad  hall,  opposite  to  which  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  double  staircase,  while  to  the 
right  and  left  are  lofty  rooms,  covered 
with  fine,  old-fashioned  woodwork,  in 
i  some  of  them  the  wainscoting  being  car¬ 
ried  up  to  the  ceiling,  while  in  all  the 
apartments  there  are  vast  fireplaces  set 
around  with  blue  and  white  scriptural 

|  tiles. _ "  /  v* . . . --y-- 

P  Half  of  the  front  of  the  house  in  the 
Second  story  is  taken  up  by  one  large, 
finely-lighted  room,  the  library  of  the 
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book-loving  master  of  tne' place,  and  in  I 
this  room  Logan  prepared  most  of  the 
works  which  gave  him  a  literary  fame. 

The  first  mansion  erected  for  a  coun¬ 
try  seat  for  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia 
was  built  by  Johann  Wister  in  1744,  on 
Main  street,  Germantown.  This  old 
house  is  still  standing,  although  differing 
materially  in  its  appearance  from  its 
original  style  of  architecture.  The  hand 
of  improvement  has  been  at  work  with 
the  old  dwelling.  The  original  Wister 
house  was  of  stone  and  was  what  might 
be  called  a  double  house,  surmounted 
with  a  high-pitched  roof, 
lowell  street,  about  10.45  A.  M.  rdlu; 

The  Wister  place  possessed  many! 
rural  charms  when  Johann  Wister  be¬ 
came  its  owner.  The  property  stretched 
from  Germantown  road  over  to  the  east, 
and  consisted  of  field  and  forest,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  yet  remains  and  has  been 
known  in  Germantown  for  a  century  as 
“Wister’s  woods.” 

The  stone  of  which  the  house  was 
built  was  quarried  on  the  grounds  and 
the  timbers,  joists  and  rafters  of  oak 
were  cut  from  Wister’s  own  trees.  Like 
most  Germans,  Johann  Wister  brought 
with  him  from  the  old  country  a  love 
for  flowers  and  fruit.  It  was  his  pride 
to  adorn  his  grounds  with  the  finest 
fruit-bearing  trees  and  floral  specimens 
to  be  procured  in  the  colonies. 

Por  more  than  thirty  years  after  the 
house  was  built  the  Wister  family  occu¬ 
pied  it  in  summer.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  when  the  British  approach-; 
ed  Philadelphia,  the  house  at  German-  i 
town  was  under  the  care  of  a  servant 
woman.  As  it  was  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  dwellings  in  the  village  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  British  officers 
should  seize  upon  it  as  an  available  head¬ 
quarters,  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
James  Agnew  assuming  charge  of  the 
mansion  without  protest  from  the  old 
care-taker.  According  to  tradition,  after 


the  Battle  ot  tjermahtown,  in  whicff 
General  Agnew  was  mortally  wounded, 
he  was  taken  to  his  temporary  home,  the 
Wister  house,  -where  he  died,  and  stains ; 
are  shown  on  the  floor,  Which  were  from 
the  blood  of  his  wounds. 

During  the  British  occupation  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Wis¬ 
ter  house  was  occupied,  but  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  Major  David 
Lennox,  a  Continental  officer,  became  a 
resident  of  the  premises.  Succeeding 
.Major  Lennox,  Johann  Wister’s  son, 
Daniel,  took  possession  of  the  mansion 
and  lived  there  peaceably  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days. 

The  tenants  of  the  Wister  house  have 
preserved  some  curious  relics  of  the  past.i 
On  a  panel  in  the  hall  is  a  full-length 
figure  of  a  British  grenadier  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  period  of  the  revolution.; 
Tradition  credits  the  unfortunate  Major 
Andre  with  the  execution  of  this  paint- 
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SPOTS  OF  GREEN  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CITY’S  BRICK 

AND  MORTAR. 


Though  Philadelphia  is  not  to  be  compared, 
unfortunately,  to  other  cities  for  the  number 
of  private  gardens  within  its  built  up  portion, 
there  yet  are  a  number'of  houses  whose  own¬ 
ers  pay  large  taxes  for  the  privilege  of  main¬ 
taining  gardens,  the  area  of  which  in  many 
cases  is  several  times  in  excess  of  the  space 
actually  occupied  by  the  buildings. 

One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  this 
kind  is  the  Baldwin  mansion,  No.  1118  Chest¬ 
nut  street,  which  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  one  of  the  most  lovely  private  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  city.  Although  a  large  dwelling 
it  occupies  but  one-fourth  of  the  lot  on  which 
|it  stands.  The  grounds  extend  from  Chest- 
Jnut  to  Sansom  street,  a  distance  of  235  feet, 
land  are  nearly  two  hundred  feet  wide. 

[  Offers  have  been  repeatedly  made  for  this 
lot  at  figures  exceeding  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  but  the  present  owners  prefer  to  retain 
it  as  a  winter  residence.  The  garden  itself, 
with  its  lovely  lawns,  shade  and  fruit  trees, 
sparkling  fountains  and  bright  flower  beds, 
contains  several  thousand  square  feet,  exchil 
sive  of  the  green  house  and  conservatories  by 
which  it  is  flanked.  When  one  is  once  within 


!  the  noble  grounds  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
Chestnut  street  are  no  longer  heard,  and 
nothing  is  left  to  remind  the  visitor  that  but 
a  few  feet  distant  is  one  of  the  busiest  thor- 
joughfaresin  the  throbbing  heart  of  a  great 
city.  The  greenhouse  on  the  side  of  the  east 
[Chestnut  street  front  of  the  old  mansion  ex¬ 
hibits  a  wealtii  of  floral  beauty  to  the  passer¬ 
by,  but  iu  their  crowded  space  but  a  fraction 
of  the  botauical  treasures  beyond  can  be  ex-  ' 
|  hibited. 

Along  the  entire  length  of  the  garden  ex¬ 
tends  a  series  of  splendidly  kept  green-houses, 
hot-houses  and  conservatories,  filled  with  the 
choicest  treasures  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Enteringithe  orchid  conservatory  one  is  first 
i  shown  the  peculiar  golden  and  silver  ferns' 

■  which,  when  touched,  cover  the  hands  with 
i  a  fine  impalpable  powder  resembling  gold  or 
[silver  dust.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  deli¬ 
cate  purple  ferns  from  the  Fiji  Islands  and 
Ipalms  from  the  Azores;  the  gigantic  knita 
from  Australia  towers  above  one’s  head,  while 
around  its  base  is  a  profusion  of  lycopodium. 
The  regal-looking  anthurium,  with  its  large 
oval  green  leaves,  delicately  ribbed  with  milk 
white  veins,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  tho 
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AN  OLD-FASHIONED  PHILADELPHIA  GARDEN. 

The  Savage  Place,  Twelfth  and  Spruce  streets.  Now  built  over. 


ascetic  holy  ghost,  or  dove  plant,  from  tho| 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

On  leaving  the  humid  heat  of  the  orchid 
house  and  entering  the  green  house  the 
change  seems  almost  to  chill  one.  All  around 
in  luxuriant  profusion  are  growing,  maguifi- : 
cent  palms,  azaleas,  cocos  palms  and  India! 
rubber  plants.  The  cocos  palm  is  the  largest 
specimen  in  the  city,  while  the  wax  ceroxylon 
is  valued  because  there  are  hut  few  specimens 
in  the  United  States.  _ 

A  dragon  tree  stands  beside  a  Chinese  fan 
palm.  A  pot.  containing  mass  of  sea  green,  ' 
white  varied  phoenicophocia  sachellariium 
from  South  America,  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  stately  iatania  barbonica,  with  its  flow¬ 
ing  fronds.  On  tho  north  side  of  the  man¬ 
sion,  between  the  conservatory  and  Chestnut 
street,  is  a  small  garden,  in  which  until  re-j 
cently  stood  tho  famous  sparrow  tree.  The 
conservatory  runs  along  the  south  wing  of( 
the  old  mansion  and  connects  with  its  im¬ 
mense  drawing  room.  In  it  are  some  of  the 
richest  botanical  treasures  in  the  city.  A 
variegated  pineapple,  with  gold-tinted  leaves,  , 
is  more  beautiful,  hut  not  so  curious  as  a 
number  of  elk  horn  ferns  that  resemble  im-  j 
mense  sea  shells  suspended  from  the  glass 
roof  by  wires.  Another  beautiful  but  curious 
freak  of  vegetable  growth  is  the  morgravia 
pradoxa,  a  plant  that  grows  upwards  and  ap¬ 
parently  backwards,  fastening  its  large  green 
leaves  flat  against  the  wall  with  minute  lit- 
tie  tongues  or  feelers. 

Leaving  the  glass-roofed  buildings,  one 
comes  upon  tho  magnificent  garden.  It  is, 
almost  square,  covered  with  a  closely-shaven  j 
lawn  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  tall  j 


shade  and  fruit  trees  and  clumps  of  shrub¬ 

bery.  There  is  a  remarkably  tall  pear  tree 
and  a  large  mulberry  tree,  both  bearing  fruit. 
Along  the  south  side  of  the  garden  is  a  tow  of 
orange  trees,  with  the  golden-yellow  fruit  of 
the  tropics  hanging  to  their  branches.  A 
tall  twin  cherry  tree,  a  horse  chestnut  and  a 
silver  leaf  maple  catch  the  rays  of  the  south¬ 
ern  sun  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Bor¬ 
dering  the  walks  in  large  boxes  are  American 
aloes — sometimes  called  the  century  plant — 
azaleas  and  japonicas.  Dotted  about  the  lawn 
are  beds  of  scarlet  geraniums,  roses  and  other 
flowering  plants.  Both  the  east  and  west 
walls  of  the  adjoining  buildings  are  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  a  living  mass  of  Boston 
ivy,  in  which  the  sparrows  make  their  even¬ 
ing  couch  since  the  wind  blew  down  their 
famous  roost. 

Garrett  C.  Neagle,  who  occupies  the  man¬ 
sion  at  present,  is  cultivating  a  very  small 
strip  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  con¬ 
servatory.  He  has  what  he  calls  an  old  fash¬ 
ioned  garden,  set  out  with  hardy  plants  that 
bloom  all  summer  long.  In  it  he  has  verbe¬ 
nas,  fuchias,  marigolds,  heliotrope,  gerani¬ 
ums,  scarlet  sage  and  a  passion  vine.  His 
garden  is  not  more  than  two  by  twelve  feet. 

The  Baldwin  mansion  is  interesting  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  home  of  the  famous  Union 
League  before  they  built  at  Broad  and  San- 
som  streets.  The  rooms  are  all  unusually 
large  for  a  private  dwelling,  the  drawing 
room  being  forty  feet  by  one  hundred  feet, 
the  kitchen  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  with  pan¬ 
try  detached.  The  building  is  tho  winter 
residence  of  Miss  M.  L.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  T.  Sully  Darley. 


ANDREW  H.  MOORE’S  GARDEN. 


|  Another  old  house  in  the  heart 

I  with  a  garden  three  times  its  size.  is  rem! 

^fToonf  f  il,ii0Ilair0  Anflrew  M.  Moore,  at 
th  er  ~  ^rCp\-Street'  ":lrci°Il  occupies 

the  ground  of  Nos.  1216  and  1218  Arch  street, 
to  the  east  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  lot  ex- 
;  tends  through  to  Cuthbert  street.  It  is  laid 
ont  id  the  shape  ot  a  rectangle,  with  walks 
around  the  outer  edge  and  crossing  it  at  right 
angles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  TOnto 
IS  "*  »  >»Se  a,  „„  ordl”,ry  L",e 

i  1  hese  walks  are  bordered  with  clumns  of 
rose  hushes  shrubs  and  tulips.  Thcr^are  a 
number  ot  fine  trees,  including  pear  annlc^ 

Thaltarool“aPlCr  trses-  A  "^fosuZof- 

■  adorned  wi  h°  °T  the  lawn’  which  is 

Screening  the  kit\  ar-gS  Keraninm  beds. 

ibriVht  hLi  k  k,ltchen  18  a  grape  arbor  and 

Eastern  wall  The  "V8?1"5  alonK  the 
o.iMtrn  wall.  fhe  yard  is  further  beantifioH 

The  IVistar  brothers’  yard  at  No  i-toc 

hehautvUthatsreeit’  which5as  once  a  bower  of 
neauty,  has  long  suffered  from  neglect 

2rdenlbeahindntheT  kn°WS  that  there  is  a 
garuen  oehind  the  house  nest  to  the  Yonncr 

dlen  s  Christian  Association.  For  years  no 

.  ervatory  and  no  prancing  steeds  are  hen rd 
to  stamp  on  its  stable  floors.  The  fountain  . 

iron  swans 

neglect.  No  grass  grows  in  the  yarf  and  the 
fine  largo  wisteria  vino  has  almost  ceased  to 
bloom.  Scattered  here  and  there  are  e?eSn? 

There  is  a  fin©  American  ash  n-nr?  o  i 

catalpa  tree,  but  most  of  the  shrubbery  like 
the  grass,  has  died  for  want  of  attention.’  The 
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mansarfl  root  of  the  ^able  ls  adorned  mtb 

(  number  of  very  pretty  dove  cotes,  not  now  in 
[ use  by  any  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

At  No.  260  South  Tenth  street  is  an  old 
house  owned  and  occupied  by  Henry  C. 

mainTd  W„°S0  family  the  ProPerty  has  re- 
|  ained  for  the  past  eighty  .years.  The  old 

we  mg  is  peculiar  in  its  construction,  as  it *  1 
.fronts  on  Pryor’s  court  instead  of  Tenth 
street.  At  the  time  it  was  built  Spruce  street 
was  not  cut  through  and  it  was  supposed  that 
what  is  now  Pryor’s  court  would  be  the  line 
of  the  street.  The  old  building  is  rough 
coa„ed  with  a  yellowish  plaster  and  every- 

a£°Ut  ^  }S  much  the  sam«  as  when 
Jerome  Bonaparte  and  his  beautiful  daughter 
occupied  it  for  a  few  months  during  his  fxile 
There  is  only  a  maple  and  a  pear  tree  in  the  • 
garnen,  but  they  are  very  large.  An  im 

mense  wisteria  vine  twenty-four  inches  in 

(girth  climbs  over  the  little  porch  on  the 
South  side  of  the  mansion.  Grape  vines  and 
honeysuckles  add  their  fresh  beauty  to  the 
ancient  walls.  The  stables  are  just  back  of 
fromT  ia  tbe  rear  wholly  detached 

The  Dundas-Lippincott  garden,  on  account 
of  its  extensive  grounds  and  freedom  from 
tall  overhanging  buildings,  is  perhaps  the  ‘ 
most  desirable  of  all  the  private  gardens  of 
the  city.  It  is  situated  at  the  northeast 
(corner  of  Broad  and  Walnut  streets,  and  ex¬ 
tends  through  to  Sansom  street,  occupying 
about  two  acres  of  ground.  The  garden  is 
beautifully  supplied  with  elegant  shade  and 
fruit  trees.  Tbe  lawns  are  well  kept  and 
there  are  two  large  conservatories  on  the 
Sansom  street  end.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
trees  in  the  garden  is  a  large  magnolia,  which 
grows  just  near  the  corner  of  Broad  and j 
Sansom  streets.  Its  powerful  pungent  per-' 
fume  fills  the  air  in  the  immediate  ueighbor- 
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hood,  making  the  passing  countryman  won- j 
der  if  he  really  be  near  a  swamp.  The  entire 
garden,  however,  is  shut  in  by  a  high 
rough-coated  brick  w'all,  which  deprives- 
the  public  of  even  a  glimpse  of  its  rare 
beauty.  All  along  the  top  of  this  wall  a 
splendid  wisteria  vine  has  wound  itself  in 
and  out  of  the  wooden  lattice  and  then  grown 
until  it  has  almost  destroyed  its  support.  A! 
large  American  ash  and  an  immense  English  I 
hawthorne  stand  between  the  mansion  and; 
Broad  street.  Within  the  garden,  ranged 
about  a  large  circular  mound,  ape  ten  marble 
statues  on  square  bases,  representing  the  i 


mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans.  At 

the  apes  of  this  fine  mound  is  a  circular  mar¬ 
ble  basin,  from  which  springs  a  fountain  of 
crystal  water.  Along  the  east  side  of  the 
garden  are  a  number  of  large  trees,  including 
the  eucalyptus,  silver  maples,  horse  chest¬ 
nuts  and  an  enormous  elm,  whose  spreading 
branches  reach  almost  to  the  houses  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Walnut  street. 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  Nineteenth  and 
Chestnut  streets  is  the  marble  mansion  of i 
Mrs.  David  Jayne.  With  the  exception  of  a 


small  strip  along  Chestnut  street  the  entire 
garden  is  shut  off  from  public  view  by  a  high 
marble  wall,  surmounted  by  a  light  iron 
fence.  It  contains  a  circular  marble  foun¬ 
tain  with  a  small  marble  boy  holding  a  dove 
i  in  his  hands.  The  main  entrance  is  guarded 
by  two  marble  lions,  one  crouching  and  the 
other  awakening  with  a  terrific  roar. 

Tho  enclosure  is  for  the  most  paTt  lawn, 
with  a  few  ornamental  shrubs.  A  blue  and 
!  green  glass  conservatory  is  attached  to  the 
southern  wing  of  the  building. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  private  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  central  part  of  the  city  worthy  of 
mention.  The  old  Physick  mansion  at  321 
•Smith  Fourth  street,  now  occupied  by  Mr._ 

!  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Keith  and  MissWister, 

.  still  remains  intact,  though  the  site  would  be  ■ 
very  valuable  for  business  purposes.  The  old 
mansion  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
lot  filled  with  choice  fruit  and  shade  trees 
and  rare  shrubbery. 

All  along  the  southern  side  of  Spruce  street 
from  Ninth  to  Tenth,  formerly  known  as  Por¬ 
tico  Row,  the  buildings  are  large  and  roomy 
and  supplied  with  gardens  reaching  to  the 
back  street,  while  on  Pine  street,  from  Seventh 
;  to  Ninth  streets,  aro  also  some  fine  private 
gardens.  The  grounds  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  are  also  justly  celebrated  for  their 
extent  and  beauty. 

None  of  tho  private  gardens  along  North 
Broad  street  are  hidden  from  public  view,  the 
owners  seeming  to  take  an  especial  pride  in 
allowing  pedestrians  the  fullest  chance  to  see 
I  them  in  all  their  floral  beauty.  One  of  the 
I  most  noted  is  that  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  Disston 
at  1505  North  Broad  street,  and  the  one  ad- 
j  joining  on  the  north  at  1515  North  Broad 
street,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Henry  Disston. 

The  two  gardens  are  practically  one,  and 
when  taken  together  make  one  of  the  most 
charming  bits  of  scenery  on  the  street.  All 
night  the  whole  is  illuminated  with  electric 
I  lights,  Here  the  landscape  gardiner  has  been 
given  full  play.  Smooth  shaven,  velvety 
lawns  dotted  with  beds  of  blooming  plants, 
a  miniature  lake  with  a  fountain  jutting 
from  the  centre,  rare  exotic  plants  from  the 
conservatory,  shade  trees,  statuary  and  water 
nymphs  go  to  make  up  the  ensemble  of  a 
very  attractive  garden. 

Another  very  handsome  private  garden  is 
that  of  Samuel  Horner,  at  No.  1324  North 
I  Broad  street.  It  is  composed  of  three  ter- 
|  races  rising  one  above  the  other.  The  vel¬ 
vety  lawns  are  embellished  with  beds  of 
bright  geraniums,  while  cactus,  aloes,  palms 
and  the  red  spikes  of  the  rubber  plants 
heighten  the  general  effect.  A  circular  stone 
fountain  contains  a  marble  group  of  appro¬ 
priate  design.  Other  large  gardens  are  those 
of  the  Harrah  property,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Broad  and  Poplar  streets;  Mrs. 
James  E.  Cooper,  1826  North  Broad  street, 
and  Mrs.  John  Baird  and  Miss  Baird,  1705, 
North  Broad  street. 


»  From,  _ 


Recollections  of  the  oldest  of  our 

VETERAN  SAILORS. 


PALMY  DAYS  OF  SHIPPING 


The  Delaware  Lined  With  Square  Rigged 
Vessels  From  Christian  Street  to  Walnnt. 
!  The  Old  China  Merchants  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Good  Times  of  the  Thirties. 


There  are  very  few  men  alive  who  remem¬ 
ber  Stephen  G-irard  and  his  fleet  of  ships,  but 
Eben  Passmore,  who  lives  on  Richmond 
street,  above  Shackamaxon,  is  one  of  them. 
He  says  :  “I  was  born  in  Bristol  in  1800 and 
followed  the  sea  until  1839,  when  I  was 
crippled  by  a  block  that  fell  from  aloft.  I 
was  then  on  the  brig  Decatur,  but  I  have 
been  about  the  wharves  up  to  1888,  dealing 
in  oysters. 

“  Yes,  I  have  seen  our  docks  from  Christian 
street  to  Walnut  lined  with  square  riggers. 
In  1830  I  was  mate  on  the  Commodore  Barry, 
owned  by  James  Yard.  We  went  into  Kings¬ 
ton,  Jamaica,  and  saw  eleven  pirates  hung  on 
Gallows  Point,  just  across  the  harbor.  They 
were  tried  and  sentenced  one  day  and  exe- 
I  cuted  the  next. 

“I  remember  Girard  and  his  ships  well; 

!  they  would  he  considered  small  now,  none  of 
them  over  400  tons.  His  Good  Friend  was 
captured  in  1814,  off  the  Capes,  by  the  British 
frigate  Hussar.  She  had  a  caTgo  valued  at 
$400,000,  and  the  British  captain  sent  up 
word  that  Girard  could  have  his  ship  for 
$100,000  in  specie,  and  Girard  at  once  made 
up  the  money,  the  late  Professor  Wagner 
drove  the  money  down  to  New  Castle  with  a 
four-horse  team  of  blacks,  and  the  next  day 
the  Good  Friend  came  up  the  river. 

“  Girard  believed  in  luck,  and  he  sold  the 
Good  Friend  as  soon  as  he  could  to  Becket  & 
Lyle,  and  she  was  lost  on  her  first  trip  to 
Cuba. 

“  In  1830  the  big  shipping  merchants  wero 
Savage  &  Dugan,  Henry  Pratt,  Willing  & 
Francis,  Joseph  Sims,  Wain  Brothers  and 
John  A.  Brown.  None  of  these  had  less  than, 
four  ships,  and  some  had  twenty.  John  A. 


Brown  was  in  the  China  trade  with  his  inaiu| 
house  at  Canton.  Nathan  Dnnn  was  his 
agent  there,  and  there  were  twenty  American 
houses  in  teas  and  silks  in  Canton  and 
Shanghai. 

“I  went  out  to  China  in  1832  as  second 
mate  on  the  Pocahontas,  one  of  Brown  s 
ships.  We  had  furs  and  flour  for  cargo. 
Bunn  lived  in  grand  stylo,  with  an  array  of 
Chinese  servants,  and  the  captain  stayed  with 
him  while  in  port.  The  last  of  the  American 
houses  shut  down  about  a  year  ago,  Bussell 
&  Co.,  after  a  business  career  of  eighty  years. 

My  nephew  was  in  Shanghai  a  year  ago  and 
he  tells  me  that  the  Chinese  merchants 
quietly  boycotted  Americans  on  account  of 
the  treatment  of  their  countrymen  here. 
There  is  not  at  this  time  a  pound  of  China 
products  shipped  direct  to  this  city. 

“  I  remember  when  the  Savannah,  the  first 
ocean  steamship,  crossed  from  New  York  to 
Bussia  via  England,  and  made  the  voyage 
home  from  Bussia  to  New  York  in  twenty- 
six  days.  This  was  in  1819.  Old  sailors 
laughed  at  her  performance  and  predicted 
future  failure.  In  1825  the  ship  Electra, 
belonging  to  Joseph  B.  Evans,  loaded  with 
cotton  for  Liverpool.  This  cargo  had  been 
bought  for  twelve  cents  a  pound.  The  price 
began  to  advance  and  Evans  held  back  and 
did  not  sail,  and  inside  of  three  weeks  sold 
out  the  entire  cargo  at  thirty-two  cents  per 

pound  and  made  $100,000. 

“In  1832  the  cholera  raged  here  and  i 
shipped  in  the  Alvarado,  for  the  Gulf  ports. 
Off  the  Capes  we  passed  a  ship  evidently  de¬ 
serted.  Her  topsails  were  set.  but  everything 
else  was  clewed  up,  but  not  furled.  Our  cap¬ 
tain  sent  a  boat  aboard  and  we  found  three- 
dead  men.  In  the  log-book  was  her  stoiy. 
She  was  the  Bard  of  Erin,  from  Laguayra  for 
New  York,  loaded  with  coffee.  All  hands  had 
been  down  with  the  cholera.  We  hailed  our 
own  craft  and  the  captain  yelled  to  us  to 
take  her  in  to  quarantine  and  claim  salvage, 
and  at  once  filled  his  sails  and  made  off.  He 
was  afraid  to  take  ns  aboard.  There  were 
five  of  us  and  we  at  once  made  sail  for  handy 
Hook  and  got  to  quarantine  safely.  Me 
claimed  salvage  and  were  awarded  $35,000— 
the  owners  got  half,  our  cowardly  captain 
had  his  share  and  we  got  $2,500  apiece,  and 
none  of  us  were  sick.  And  to  show  you  what 
fools  sailors  were  in  those  days,  inside  oi  six 
months  two  of  us  died  in  the  hospital  ana  the 
rest  hadn’t  money  enough  to  pay  our  passage 
to  Philadelphia  and  had  to  walk  across  Jer¬ 
sey. 

“  From  1830  to  ’37  were  good  times  for  all. 
Sailors’  wages  went  up  and  good  men  were 
scarce.  A  second  mate  got  $40  a  month  and 
men  before  the  mast  $25.  This  was  a  raise 
of  $10.  But  in  1837  everybody  went  to  pieces. 
All  the  old  shipping  merchants  broke,  ourj 
vessels  lay  idle  in  the  docks,  and  the  best  I, 
could  do  was  to  ship  in  the  Bengal  for  Cal-; 

cutta  at  $16.  .  | 

“We  had  a  Yankee  captain  who  hazed  the 
life  out  of  us,  and  at  Calcutta  all  hands  but 
the  mate  left  the  ship,  and  a  sailor  from  this 
city,  named  Tom  Maris,  caught  the  captain 
on  the  dock  and  gave  him  a  terrible  beating, 
and  was  nut  in  jail  for  it.  No  man  would 
ship  on  the  Bengal  and  she  lay  four  months 
in  the  river,  and  the  mate  finally  took  her 
home.  I  got  to  Hong  Kong  and  went  home 
on  the  Tobacco  Plant,  oneot  Jonn  A.  Blown  s 
ships.  _ _ 


“  When  the  Copes  commenced  to  build  I 
theiT  big  ships  old  sailors  began  to  wonder 
how  they  would  get  up  the  river.  The  Sara¬ 
nac,  launched  in  1844,  was  700  tons,  and  when 
in  1850  came  the  Tuscarora  and  Tonawonda, 
one  1,200  and  the  other  1,400  tons,  it  was 
thought  the  limit  was  reached.  Now  we  have 
2,500-ton  schooners. 

“In  old  times  sailors  thought  it  beneath 
them  to  sail  on  a  schooner,  and  the  result  was 
that  most  of  the  crows  were  negroes.  In  fact. 
Philadelphia  mariners  affected  a  superiority 
over  other  ports.  Yankees  were  called  ‘clam 
diggers  ’  and  1  spouters,’  hut  they  were  grand 
sailors  all  the  same.  Up  to  1850  any  man 
who  was  capable  was  sure  of  promotion  in 
our  merchant  marine,  and  the  first  quality 
wanted  was  sobriety.  The  want  of  this  was 
the  curse  of  the  old  service.  I  have  been  on 
'  ships  whore  the  captain  was  drunk  the  entire 
voyage,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  so  many 
terrible  wrecks.  All  captains  made  money  in 
those  days.  Their  direct  pay  was  small,  about 
$400  a  year,  but  they  had  the  privilege  of 
trading  on  their  own  account.  But  one 
square-rigged  vessel  is  owned  now  in  this  -j 
port,  and  with  the  exception  of  Welsh  &  Co.  I 
not  one  of  the  old  shipping  firms  is  in  exist-  a 
ence  and  our  ocean  trade  has  gone  to  New  p 
York.  Maybe  sixty  years  hence  old  men  ] 
will  tell  of  changes  as  great  as  I  have  seen.” 
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MANSIONS 


HEMORIES  ATTACHED  TO  OLD  SWEET  BRIER 
HANSION  IN  THE  PARK 


Woodlands’  Interesting  History— The  Powell  Mansion  as  It  Was  In  the 
Days  When  Third  and  Spruce  Was  the  Most  Fashionable  Part  of  Town 


There  are  many  fine  forest  treej  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  old  Sweet  Brier  Mansion  in 
the  Park,  that  give  an  agreeable  sh  ide 
and  make  the  vicinity  of  this  building 
jit  great  resort  for  children  on  Saturday 
| afternoons  and  picnic  parties  on  various 
days  of  the  week.  The  situation  of 
Sweet  Brier  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  attractive  in  the 
Park. 

'-fhe  mansion,  which  stands  to-day  al¬ 
most  unaltered  in  its  appearance  since  . 
the  days  of  its  erection,  was  once,  and 
for  many  years,  the  residence  of  Samuel 
j  Breck,  a  well-known  writer  and  histo¬ 
rian.  Mr.  Breck  V’as  a  native  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  where  he  was  born  in  1771  He 
[was  educated  in  France  by  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  monks,  and  his  companions  were 
the  Prince  De  Carignan,  ancestor  of  the 
|  Kmg  of  Sardinia  and  several  Italian  and 
j  Spanish  noblemen.  After  his  education 
j  had  been  completed.Mr.Beek  returned  to 
his  own  country,  but  after  a  short  so¬ 
journ,  again  visited  Eurone,  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  saw 
the  King,  Queen  and  the  Dauphin,  the1 
prisoners  of  the  populace,  and  his  old 
teachers  and  the  schoolmates  he  loved, 
driven  from  their  ancient  seat  of  learn- 
ing,  to  perish  in  the  September  massa¬ 
cres.  Mr.  Breck,  after  the  French  Rev- 
j  olution,  returned  to  his  native  land  and 
built  the  Sweet  Brier  Mansion,  in  1797. 

_ _ 

!  It  is  a  fine  stone  house,  rough  cast, 

1 53  feet  long  and  38  feet  broad,  three 
stories  in  height,  having  outbuildings  of 
every  kind  suitable  for  elegance  and 
comfort.  At  the  time  Mr.  Breck  re- 
j  sided  at  Sweet  Brier  its  situation  is  de- 
I  scribed  as  being  on  the  right  bank  of 
|  the  Schuylkill  in  the  township  of  Block- 
|  ley,  County  of  Philadelphia,  and  two 

]  miles  from  the  western  part  of  the 
city. 

Samuel  Breck  resided  at  Sweet  Brier 
until  1838.  when  he  sold  the  estate  and 
moved  into  town,  mainly  because  of  the 
prevalence  at  that  time  of  fever  and 
ague,  induced,  he  states  in  his  diary,  by 
the  building  of  the  dam  at  the  city  water¬ 
works  in  1822.  Sweet  Brier  is  now,  and 
has  been  ever  since  it  was  purchased 
j  by  the  city,  used  iks  a  Park  restaurant, 
j  When  “Fawner  Breck,”  as  his  neighbor, 
Judge  Peters,  always  called  him,  owned 
Sweet  Brier,  it  was  a  model  place,,  and 
|  while  the  Judge  theorized  and  saw  the 
State  rise  through  his  theories  to  wealth, 
‘Farmer  Breck,  by  his  practical  appliea- 

I  tion,  made  his  place  a  marvelous  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  value  of  the  country. 


Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
venerable  country  mansions  of  Philadol- 
jphia  is  Woodlands,”  for  many  years 
the  celcorated  homo  of  the  Hamiltons, 
put  _  now  almost  forgotten.  The  house 
is  situate^  in  the  midst  of  Woodlands 
I  Cemetery,  in  West  Philadelphia,  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  high  headland  overlooking  the 


THE  POWELL,  NO.  241  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET. 

Schuylkill,  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Forty-second  Street  Sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  private  en¬ 
trance  of  the  cemetery  at  Forty-third 
street. 

The  “Woodlands”  mansion  is  a  digni¬ 
fied  stone  structure,  two  stories  in  height, 
with  low  sloping  roof;  the  heavy  walls 
are  broken  by  graceful  semi-circular 
bay  windows,  clustered  casements  and 
notches,  evidently  intended  for  statues. 
The  style  of  architecture  of  the  house 
is  undoubtedly  Doric.  There  are  two 
fronts.  That  on  the  southern  side  con¬ 
tains  the  main  entrance  and  is  ovna- 
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THE  OLD  WAYNE  HOMESTEAD. 


mented  with  a  massive  terrace,  which] 
forms  the  base  for  several  Ionic  pdas- 1 
ters  that  extend'  from  the  first  story 
to  the  roof,  the  southern  facade,  known 
as  the  “river  front,”  is  ornamented  with 
a  beautiful  porch,  24  feet  m  height  and 
supported  by  six  stately  Tuscan  cob 
urnns. 


The  present  Woodlands  mansion  was 
built  bv  William  Hamilton  about  the 
time  of'  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  house  on  the  estate,  the  previous 
one  having  been  erected  by  Andrew 
Hamilton.  Sr.,  the  founder  of  one  ol  the 
most  prominent  families  ill  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  William  Hamilton  resided  at  the* 
Woodlands  from  the  5th  of  June,  IS  id, 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  nephew, 
William  Hamilton,  succeeded  him  as  the 
owner  of  the  estate. 

In  1827  the  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Henry  -Bechet,  and  six  days 
later  was  sold  to  Thomas  I  lemming, 
who  in  turn  transferred  the  propfety  to 
Thomas  Mitchell.  On  July  18,  iblO.  it 
was  again  transferred  by  deed,  to  Benja¬ 
min  G.  Mitchell,  in  trust  for  Garuck 

Mallery,  Samuel  Edwards,  Eli  Iv.  Puce. 


and  Thomas  Mitchell,  representing  the] 
Woodlands  Cemetery.  Company,  to  which] 
it  was  transferred  a  short  time  after- 1 
wards. 

When  William  Hamilton  was  the  host  | 
at  Woodlands  the  place  was  celebrated 
far  and  wide,  as  Ps  owner  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  considerable  prominence  as  an  I 
entertainer,  particularly  after  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  had  ended,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government  was  f 
•  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  table,  we  are  told,  was  the  fre- 
quent  resort  of  statesmen,  wits  andf 
noted  visitors  to  the  city,  while  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  records  in  his  diary  his 
visits  to  the  Woodlands  on  informal 
I  calls  and  the  teas  and  balls  at  which | 
he  was  the  guest  of  the  owner. 


Men  lived  in  Hamilton’s  days  in  th 
good  old-fashioned  way,  and  the  fun  a 
Hamilton’s  table  after  the  ladies  had! 
retired  sometimes  became  fast  and  fu 
ous.  On  one  occasion  a  young  Scot- 
man  was  a  guest.  Songs  had'  been 
and  many  toasts  drunk.  All  had 
tributed  to  the  entertainment  save 
man.  Finally  he  was.  asked: 


3  n 


I  you  no  accomplishment 
I  he  could  fiddle  a  little.  With  a 
he  was  lifted,  chair  and  all,  upon 
table,  a  fiddle  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  then  it  was  found  he  knew  but  one 
tune,  “Drops  of  Brandy,”  and  to  this 
the  company  danced  until  morning. 

When  the  “Woodlands”  came  into 
possession  of  the  Cemetery  'Company 
the  mansion  had  not  been  occupied  for 
many  years,  and  the  place  and  grounds 
had  been  much  neglected,  frequent  pic¬ 
nic  parties  from  the  city  having  ravaged 
the  place  and  destroyed  and  dismantled 
the  grounds.  The  property  is  now, 
however,  well  kept  up,  and  the  fine  old 
K  trees  planted  by  Hamilton  are  most 
yicarefnlly  guarded. 


Mayor  Powel  occupied  the  Third 
ouse,  the  surrounding  neighhor- 
the  most  fashion- 
neighbors  being 
Byrd,  of  West- 
over  and  Mrs.  William  Bingham,  All 
these  families  were  closely  related,  and 
were  on  the  mdst  intimate  terms  of 
friendship.  They  were  all  wealthy,  peo¬ 
ple,  and  their  houses  were  furnished 
and  kept  in  the  most  costly  style.  The 
Powel  house  was  surrounded  by  ex¬ 
tensive  grounds  beautifully  laid  out 
diversified  with  walks  and  statuary, 
the  garden  there  was  a  profusion 
orange,  lemon  and  citron  trees,  and 
many  aloes  and  other  exotics. 

After  Mr.  Powel’s  death  the  Third 
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’''{street  property  was  sold,  after  passed 
through  various  ownerships,  until  it 
jeame  into  possession  of  the  present 
’owner,  Mr.  L.  T.  Salaignac.  It  is  still 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
abounds  with  quaint  turns,  windows, 
closets  and  stairways.  The  high,  old- 
fashioned  mantelpiece  in  the  state  room 
is  a  magnificent  piece  of  woodwork,  rep- 


THE  SWEET  BRIER  MANSION. 

Few,  indeed,  of  the  many  business  men 
who  daily  pass  in  and  out  of  No.  244 
South  Third  street  are  aware  that  this 
old  house,  now  used  for  offices,  was  once 
a  hands  >me  private  dwelling,  and  that 
under  its  roof  Ttneral  Washington. and 
many  other  prominent  Revolutionary 
characters  were  often  entertained. 
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resenting  a  limiting  scene,  over  which  is! 
the  Powel  coat-of-arms. 

In  beautiful  Chester  County,  about 
a  mile  from  Paoli  station,  is  to  be  found 
the  Wayne  mansion,  the  house  in  which! 
General  Anthony  Wayne  was  born,  and 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  life  when 
not  engaged  in  military  campaigns.  It  I 
is  a  grand  old  homestead,  with  500 
acres,  owned  and  occupied  by  Captain 
William  Wayne,  a  great-grandson  of 
“Mad  Anthony.” 

A  winding  carriage  drive  leads  up  to 
the  dwelling,  whose  wide  hospitable-look¬ 
ing  doorway  seems  to  invite  entrance. 
To  the  left  of  the  wide  old-fashioned 
hall,  with  its  broad  staircase  and  doors 
leading  to  various  apartments,  is  the 
drawing  room,  furnished  in  a  modern 
manner,  but  on  the  walls  of  which  hang 
several  interesting  portraits,  one  a  like¬ 
ness  of  Wayne,  by  Charles  Wilson 
Peale,  taken  at  Valley  Forge;  another 
of  General  Lafayette.  Both  of  these  por¬ 
traits  were  once  on  exhibition  at  Peale’s 
museum  and  were  purchased  by  Captain 
Wayne,  when  the  effects  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  were  sold. 

The  Wayne  homestead  was  erected  in 
three  different  sections,  the  first  house 
being  built  in  1724  by  General  Wayne's 
grandfather.  In  the  central  house, 
which  was  erected  in  1745,  General 
Wayne  was  born.  The  last  addition  to 
the  house  was  built  in  1812. 


Date,  JG4,  /f '  AST'* 


“THE  JOLLY  POST  BOY.” 


EXTENSIVE  ALTERATIONS  BEING  MADE 
TO  AN  HISTORIC  INN. 


It  was  Erected  IVffore  Than  150  Years  Ago 
and  the  Scene  of  Exciting  Incidents— 
Washington  and  Lafayette  Have  Stopped 
There. 


r 

Extensive  alterations  are  being  made  to  one 
of  Philadelphia’s  oldest  inns,  “The  Jolly 
Post  Boy,’’  on  Frankford  avenue,  above  Or¬ 
thodox  street. .  It  Is  more  than  150  years  since 
the  original  building  was  erected.  Since  then, 
however,  several  additions  have  been  built 
to  it,  and  the  original  structure  only  forms 
the  northern  portion  of  the  present  building. 
The  Inn’s  name  was  derived  from  the  boy 
who  stopped  at  the'  pi  :ce  with  the  malls  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  period. 

The  proposed  alterations  comprise  an  annex 
on  the  south  of  brick,  three  stories  in  height, 
i  22  by  CO  feet,  and  an  additional  story  on  the 
present  structure,  which  is  two  stories  high, 
66  by  32  feet.  The  first  floor  of  the  annex  will 
be  used  as  a  reception  room,  which  will  have 
added  to  it  the  space  now  taken  up  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  will 
be  the  parlors  and  sitting  rooms,  and  the 
third  floor  will  be  for  sleeping  apartments. 


The  additional- stdry  on  The  main  bui 
rdXor'or^elrbrdTngTs  to  be 

once  occupied  by  Washington,  It  is  said,  is  to 
belettm  tact,  and  Its  ancient  furniture  Will 

10 Tmdi t ion  has  it  that  Washington  boarded 
at  this  hotel  and  that  he  made  it  his  head- 

cluai'ters  during  the  battle  of  Trenton.  It  i« 

known  however,  that  It  was  there  he  halted 

when  on  bis  visits  to  Philadelphia  from  New 
York  and  that  he  was  always  ipeeted  with 
vociferous  cheers  when  he  arrived.  Lafayette 
~ico  stoDi)6d  at  this  noted,  inn. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  later  years  to 
change  the  name  to  “Washington’s  Head¬ 
quarters  ’’  but  the  people  had  become  so 
much  attached  to  Us  original  name  that  they 
would  not  uart  with  it.  The  place  may  have 
been  used  as  a  recruiting  station  for  patriots 
ran  tain  Graydon,  in  his  memoirs,  says  it 

S'STwnS 

When  he  presented  himself  at  the  place  he 
meMasaflfe^^n  which  capacity  he  had 

r* s  h  £ 


i.TnUv  Post’  is  locaieu  - 

^  British  who  secured  it  in  this  way: 
s  mcoe^  Sgen  Angers  went  to  Frankford^ 
Then  calle*  village  for  the  Purpose  or  cap; 
turln-  the  patriots  stationed  there.  To  con 
cerl  their  approach  the  Rangers  reaching  the 
main  roadwent  to  the  Red  Lion  Inn wide* 
also  has  historic  fame.  They  went  byn  gtr 
The  Americans,  receiving  knowledge  of  t 
coming  retired  to  the  rear  of  the  villi 
Seeing  this  gangers  tb.> 

come  again  the  h-  pmt>>  they 

q^me6  upon®  T patml  of  Americans  which 
In  number,  iDbl.aw.  *» 

who  were  gW  t  stationed  at  Kenslng- 

fomCwbere  bad  breastworks  of  fence 

at  night  fires  were  always  kinuieo. 
ol  military  companies  took  place  bere  wd  U 

^Se  lChomPr;.qUS%olplabey  waTjiven 

permission  by  George  Webster,  in  1W.  tol 
erect  Us  engine  r°^alned™here  untll| 

S  The  first 'fire  company  was  organized  at 
this  hostelry  in  1793.  „m9n_vear5 

Within  the  “Jolly  Post  Boy,'' many  years 

"r  ■  arssrs 

aVb01  ions  to  Jits  wife  by  Captain  John 

alleged,  attention  iealouslv  shot  and 

.issixa;  “ 

wagon  and  killed.  — 


•  /A1 


“THE  JOLLY  POST  BOY,” 


During  the  hard  cider  campaign  of  185Ta  log  ~ 
cabin  was  erected  at  the  side  entrance  to  the 
stables,  and  the  “Jolly  Post  Boy”  became 
the  rendezvous  of  the  local  political  leaders  of 
the  day.  Captains  Bavington  and  Snyder 
frequently  drilled  their  companies  in  the 
yard  fronting  the  stables,  and  it  was  around 
the  hostelry  that  .Lieutenant  Stephen ,C.  Paul, 
who  was  at  one  time  landlord,  trained  his 
troops  for  duty  in  the  riots  of  1844.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Paul,  who  afterwards  became  Cap¬ 
tain,  was  struck  by  a  spsnt  ball  from  a  weapon 
fired  by  one  of  the  mob.  Circuses  also  have 
pitched  their  tents  near  the  inn. 

The  property  belongs  to  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  H.  Comly,  and  they  are  the  great¬ 
grandchildren  of  the  Revolutionary  General, 
Isaiah  Worrell. 

The  building  was  erected  on  a  part  of  the 
tract  of  750  ceres  which  was  deeded  in  1680  by 
William  Penn  to  Henry  Waddy,  and  which 
was  then  known  as  ' 'Waddy 's  Grange.  ”  He 
willed  it  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Richard 

S Cooney,  of  England,  who  gave  power  of  at¬ 
torney  to  John  Goodson  and  Joseph  Paul.  The 
latter  is  remembered  in  Paul  street,  which 
was  first  called  Paul’s  lane.  Robert  Adams, 
after  whom  Adams  street  is  called,  bought 
the  place  in  1698.  but  sold  it  the  same  year  to 

_ Sohn  Worrell,  who  gave  the  portion  upon 

which  stands  the  Inn,  containing  14  acres  and 
20  perches,  to  his  son  Isaiah.  Joseph  Thorn¬ 
hill  became  the  owuer  of  the  “Jolly  Post” 
part  in  1748.  Wishing  to  dispose  of  it,  he  ad- 

nvertised  it  In  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  of 
March  14,  1768.  in  this  planner: 

“To  be  SOLD  by  the  Subscriber,  living  on 
the  premises,  in  Oxford  township.  In  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  THE  NOTED  INN, 
called  the  sign  of  the  JOLLY  POST,  about 
five  miies  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  near 
Frankford;  being  a  commodious  stand,  and 
pleasant,  lofty  situation,  containing  about.  25 
|acres  of  land,  about  eight  of  which  are  well 
timbered;  a  young  thriving  orchard,  wiih 
about  200  apple  trees;  a  convenient  house, 
kitchen,  stables,  sheds  and  trough  to  feed 
horses  in,  a  well  of  good  water  just  before  the 
door,  a  good  garden,  with  sundry  arbors 
therein,  very  pleasant  in  the  summer  season 
for  any  person  riding  out  to  take  fresh  air,  as 
the  road  is  generally  very  good  between  the 
premises  and  the  city.  Any  petsou  inclining 
to  purchase  the  same  may  know  the  terms  by 
plying  to  me.” 


The  place  was  pot  soidTmt.it  19  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  John  Papley  bought  it.  His 
widow  kept  the  property  until  1795,  when  it 
was  bought  by  Dr.  Enoch  Edwards,  who  re- 
sided  in  the  old  mansion,  still  standing,  on 
Franklin  street,  between  Pine  and  Ruan 
streets.  The  lot  extended  back  to  Edward 


street,  which  was  called  after  the  Doctor. 
George  Webster  bought  the  property  In  1799 
Mr.  Webster  died  in  1808,  and  in  1814  his 
executors  sold  the  property  to  Jacob  Coates. 

Mr.  Coates’s  death  occurred  in  1836,  and  his 

wife,  Elizabeth,  held  the  properly  until  1851 
when  Caroline,  wife  of  Joseph  H.  Comly  and 
granddaughter  of  General  Isaiah  Worrell 
came  into  possession. 


From, 

'^','4,.  . -  a  \ 


Date 


rr<^y  r '  ■/ 

IDEAL  CHImOOIi, 

A  Spot  That  is  In  ot  Often 
Visited.  ■ 


i that  historic  mansion 

Built  Upon  a  Land  Grant  Two 
Centuries  Ago. 


!  Overlocking  the  winding  Schuvlkltt 
iposite  the  beautiful  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
Jtery,  stands  the  Chamounix  Mansion  at 
I  once  the  finest  site,  the  coolest  and  n’ret 
luest  place  in  West  Park.  And  yet.  prob.' 


66 


ably,  but  five  or  six’  thousand  people  oufj 
of  Philadelphia’s  million  and.  odd,  who 
reside  in  the  city,  know  where  it  is  or 
how  to  set  there. 

Now  and  then  some  active  walker  goes 
on  a  sort  of  voyage  of  discovery,  and  Is 
well  repaid  for  his  energy  if  he  happens 
along  Chamounix  way.  Usually  he  gets 
peace,  rest  and  seclusion,  for  it  is  oftener 
deserted,  except  for  the  presenoe  of  a 
guard  or  two,  than  otherwise.  Sometimes 
a  picnic  is  shown  the  way,  and  makes 
the  forests  of  oak  and  cypress  resound 
with  joyous  laughter,  but  this  happens  so 
seldom  that  it  would  not  be  hard  to  keep 
the  record  of  the  few  parties  seen  there 
in  a  season.  The  place  is  too  inaccessi¬ 
ble. 

There  are  but  three  ways  of  reaching 
the  Mansion,  and  unless  one  is  directed 
or  is  familiar  with  the  topography,  it  is 
altogether  likely  they  would  pass  it  by. 

The  ground  upon  which  Chamounix  now 
stands  was  a  portion  of  the  original  grant 
of  440  acres  to  one  John  Wheeler,  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1677,  and  was  successively 
sold  to  John  Roberts,  Judah  Foulke,  John 
Malcolm,  Rebecca  Wallace,  Thomas  Miff¬ 
lin,  Anna  A.  H.  Plumstead,  Benjamin 
Johnson,  Benjamin  Warner,  Jacob  Stein- 
bach,  and  finally,  in  1853,  to  Topliff  John¬ 
son,  on  August  19th  of  that  year.  With¬ 
out  exercising  the  right  of  eminent  do¬ 
main,  the  jury  of  award  appointed  to  con¬ 
demn  property  would  never  have  secured 
that  land  on  which  the  Mansion  stands. 
Topliff  Johnson  was  a  very  wealthy  man, 
and  took  great  pride  in  beautifying  the, 
place.  When  the  condemnation  was  going 
on  he  resisted  their  authority  in  every 
way  possible,  and  it  was  years  after  his 
death  before  the  executors  of  the  estate 
would  accept  the  award.  If  there  had  been 
any  way  on  earth  of  holding,  the  estate 
was  instructed  to  use  every  effort  toward 
that  end,  and  this  they  did.  The  John¬ 
sons  would  have  been  willing  to  give  the 
city  all  the  surrounding  land  if  they  could  i 
have  but  retained  the  house  and  a  few| 
acres  in  front  toward  the  river  front-  So' 
he  died,  objecting  to  the  proceeding  of 
taking  it  away  from  him.  He  had  lived 
there  for  thirty  years  and  the  place  was 
endeared  to  all  of  the  family.  It  was  like 
pulling  eye  teeth  for  them  to  leave. 

If  the  major  portion  of  the  public  knew 
about  the  place,  Strawberry  Hill,  Lemon 
Hill,  and  Belmont  would  probably  lose 
some  of  their  staunchest  admirers. 

To  get  there  one  has  either  to  walk  out 
Belmont  avenue  to  the  Falls  river  road 
and  then  keep  to  the  right,  which  is  a 
walk  of  three  miles.  Until  the  Schuylkill 
Falls  bridge  was  carried  away  by  a  storm, 
that  was  the  shortest  route,  it  being  only 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  over  the 
bridge  and  up  the  hill.  Now,  the  only 
way  is  to  go  out  on  a  Ridge  avenue  car 
to  the  Riverside  entrance  and  go  over  the 
City  avenue  bridge.  When  one  gets  on 
the  other  side  they  can  either  go  straight 
down  the  railroad  and  up  the  hill  by  the 
Falls’  road,  or  else  go  around,  by  the 
Monument  road.  One  might  get  lost  going 
the  latter  way,  because  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  twists  and  turns  to  the  different 
roads  and  lanes,  but  if  they  don’t,  the 
walk  is  through  that  part  of  West  Park: 
where  the  well-kept  grounds  of  the  Coun-{ 
try  Club  are  located,  and  where  some  of  I 
the  prettiest  houses  near  ,  the  Park  stand 
in  groves  of  trees.  It  isn’t  very  far;  only 
about  thirty  minutes’  walk,  and  unless  the 
heat  is  very  Intense,  gentle  zephyr  breezes 
make  a  thoroughly  .  enjoyable  journey. 
When  Chamounix  is  reached,  one  can  sit] 
under  an  oak  centuries  old  and  get  a 
view  of  nature  probably  unsurpassed  north 
of  the  “Land  of  the  Sky.”  Stretched  away 
to  right  of  the  old  manse  is  a  beautiful 
lawn.  In  front  is  the  Schuylkill,  and  it 
is  just  there  that  the  river  has  its  most 
attractive  appearance.  Over  the  river,  the 
white  monuments  of  Laurel  Hill  loom  up, 


and  as  the  eye  drlftB  along  the  river’s 
way  the  City  Hall  tower  shows  itself  in 
faint,  hazy  outlines.  It  is  a  hundred  feet 
higher  than  any  other  place  in  the  Park. 

Back  of  the  house  is  a  quaint  gothic 
stable.  Wander  around  the  stable  down 
in  the  hollow,  and  two  pretty  little  lakes 
are  found,  separated  by  a  superb  stone 
dam.  These  lakes  are  very  deep,  averag¬ 
ing  a  depth  of  thirty-five  feet  for  the 
higher  one  and  eighteen  feet  for  the  lower. 
The  water  is  clear  and  cold,  and  comes 
from  springs  in  the  neighboring  hills. 
Some  of  it  is  pumped  up  into  a  tank 
located  back  of  the  stable,  supplying  those 
who  want  water  at  Chamounix.  A  four- 
inch  pipe  connection  runs  from  this  tank 
to  Belmont,  and  this  is  .why  Belmont  is 
more  popular  than  other  portions  of  the 
Park — because  the  thirsty  public  can  get 
a  drink  of  cool  water. 

Another  appropriation  has  been  made  to 
reconstruct  the  Schuylkill  Falls  bridge, 
and  the  survey  is  now  being  made  for 
that  purpose.  The  new  bridge  will  be  of 
stone  end  a  massive  structure,  which  will 
probably  Withstand  almost  any  flood.  Then 
Chamounix  will  probably  reach  a  deserved 
popularity.  One  visit  is  quite  enough  to 
convince  anyone  that  the  place  is  blessed 
by  advantages  not  accorded  to  the  now 
well-known  sections  of  the  Park.  If  one 
is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  good  pair 
of  walking  limb3,  or,  better  still,  a  horse, 
there  are  drives  which  offer  the  seclusion 
of  a  typical  country  road.  Down  by  the 
lakes  there  is  a  lane,  just  wide  enough 
for  teams  tp  pass,  which  takes  one  through 
the  most  densely  wooded  portion  of  the 
whole  Park.  Along  the  side  of  the  road 
ripples  Simpson's  run,  the  overflow  from 
the  lakes,  a  babbling  brook  that  would 
probably  furnish  enough  water  for  thirsty 
Lemon  Hillites  were  it  only  pumped  up 
into  the  tank  and  run  through  a  pipe  over 
there.  The  Simpson’s  print  works  former¬ 
ly  owned  these  lakes,  and  had  the  mag-j 
nificent  dam  in  between  them  constructed. 
They  used  only  pure  spring  water  in  their, 
manufactures  of  prints,  and  now  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  go  to  the  Park 
w'ho  cannot  even  get  it  to  drink.  Father 
Time  will  probably  arrange  these  things 
some  day,  though.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
birds  and  guard  will  continue  along  their 
silent  protection  of  comparatively  deserted; 
historic  Chamounix. 


From, 


! 


An  Old  Southwark  Landmark 
That  Has  Outlived  Its 
Usefulness. 


Forerunner  of  (lie  Great  Public 
System  of  the  State. 


1  Jts  Closin';  Recalls  a  Remarkable 
Race  Across  Country,  the  Winner: 
of  W  hich  Secured  a  Bequest  Left 
by  the  Famous  Christopher  Lud- 
tvick. 


fLeft  hopelessly  in  the  rear  by  the 
push  and  progress  of  modern  educa¬ 
tional  methods  in  the  public  schools,  „ 
the  managers  of  the  famous  Jdeck  Free 
f  .School,  the  pioneer  of  free  education  in 
p  (Philadelphia,  have  decided  not  to  reopen 
jits  doors  in  September.  Only  113 
jf  (pupils,  ol  whom  seventy-two  were  girls 
f  and  forty-six  boys,  remained  in  attend¬ 
ance  when  the  doors  were  closed  in 
June,  and  while  the  school,  by  special 
act  of  Legislature  enjoyed  the  privilege  , 
of  sending  pupils  to  the  Central  High 
School  upon  an  equal  looting  with 
pupils  of  the  public  grammar  schools, 
(the  privilege  lias  not  been  used  in  re¬ 
pent  years  owing  to  the  advancing 
standard  of  the  grammar  schools,  with 
which  the  Beck  School  has  not  kept  in 
j line.  The  boys  and  girls  who  may  ap- 
iplv  in  September  for  admission  to  the 
I  old-fashioned  building,  on  Catharine 
jstieet,  above  Sixth,  will  therefore  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  neighboring  public 
schools,  and  the  notable  enterprise,  car¬ 
ried  on  ior  nearly  a  century  will  be 
abandoned. 

Although  independent  of  the  State 
public  school  system,  and  existing  as  a 
chartered  charitatde  organization,  the 
I  managers  ot  the  school  were  among  the 
most  earnest  promoters  of  the  free  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride 
with  the  present  managers,  now  that 
the  latter  have  superseded  them,  that 
the  bill  of  1818  establishing  the  common 
school  system  of  Pennsylvania  was  do- 
vised  and  drafted  in  the  building  form- 
lerly  occupied  by  the  school,  on  Walnut 
^'.reet  a-t.ove  Sixth.  Since  its  beginning 
ln  1S01«  jt  *8  estimated  that  fully  30  000 
pupils  have  passed  through  the  school, 
many  of  them  becoming  men  ol  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  community.  i 


a  curious  episode. 

While  several  reasons  are  assigned  by 
the  managers  of  the  Beck  School  for 
abandoning  it,  the  immediate  cause  is 
curiously  involved  in  the  Mint  site  con¬ 
troversy.  Among  a  number  of  proner- 
tlef*  °"'ne<1  ^  fbem  are  Nos.  617,  619 
and  621  Walnut  street,  on  the  site 
originally  selected  for  the  new  Mint 
llieso  were  assessed  before  that  event 
for  130,000,  but  after  the  awards  by  the 
j  ury  and  the  abandon  men  t  of  the  site 
the  amount  was  raised  by  the  real 
estate  assessors  to  $48,000.  The  added 
taxation  proved  too  great  a  burden  (or 

»  Board>  and  somewhat 

nettled  by  the  increase  in  taxes  they 
have  experienced  since  1874,  when  the 
new  consutntion  abolished  their  special 
priviieges,  the  board  determined  to  close 
the  scheoiandto  devote  their  energies 
toother  lines  oi  educational  work  b 

For  this  object  it  is  well  equipped. 
The  present  Board  of  Management  is 
made  up  ot  able  men  of  affairs  with 
Lawyer  Edwin  S.  Dixon  as  chapman 
ihomas  D.  Simpson,  secretary  and 
Charles  M.  Betts,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 7 Dixon 
General  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  James  D  Win  I 
sor,  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  William  H. 


(Ingham  and  Dr.  Edward  J.  Nolan  Be 
sides  owning  the  Beck  School  and  the 
Walnut  street  properties,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  pays  taxes  on  thirty  houses  ln 
Kensington  and  three  properties  at 
Thirteenth  street  and  Fairmourn  avo- 
jiiue.  Ike  revenue  from  these  consti¬ 
tutes  a  considerable  income,  and  now 
that  one  phase  of  their  work  has  closed 
(the  managers  are  discussing  the  best 
method  of  investing  their  money  and 
energies  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
(inunity. 

THE  FUTURE  AND  THE  PAST. 

A  great  many  suggestions  have  been 
made  and  are  being  aiscussed,  but  ne 
plans  will  be  adopted  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  oi  the  board  in  September.  The 
managers  occupy  the  unique  position  of 
being  well  equipped  to  carry  on  a  great 
educ.tionai  enterprise  without  being  I 
committed  to  any  especial  phase  ©f  the 
subject. 

The  management  of  the  Beck  School 
is  still  vested  In  the  ancient  Philadel. 
phia  Society  for  the  Establishment  aid 

Support  of  Charity  Schools,  which  was  in-  • 
corporated  September  8,  1801.  Although 
the  .Society  oi  Friends  has  ever  been 
prominent  in  the  management, theschool 
has  always  been  undenominational,  the 
charter  providing  that  it  was  “to  edu¬ 
cate  gratis  in  reading,  writing,  arithme¬ 
tic  and  other  useful  learning  children  of 
the  poor  ot  all  denominations  in  the  city 
or  I  hiladelphia  ami  the  districts  of 
Southwark  and  Northern  Liberties 
without  respect  to  the  country  er  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  parents  or  friends. 

Among  tiie  two-score  signers  of  the 
original  charter  were  Joseph  Bennett 
Eves,  Joseph  Briggs,  Benjamin  Wil¬ 
liams,  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.,  Philip  Garrett, 
Thomas  Bradford,  Jr.,  Samuel  Wistar 
William  Paxson,  Caleb  Emlen,  Thomas 
M.  Hall,  Hartt  Grandorn,  lounder  ol  the 
Grandom  Institute;  Caleb  Cresson, 
(Isaiah  Jeanes,  John  Sims,  Morris  Long- 
streth,  Charles  Watson,  Samuel  Lippin-  ' 
cott  and  William  Little. 


AN  ODD  BIT  OF  HISTORY. 

A  curious  bit  ol  local  history  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  beginning  of  the  Beck 
school,  its  establishment  depending 
upon  the  outcome  ot  a  horse  race  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster. 
V\  hen,  in  1801,  a  bequest  of  $8000  was 
left  by  one  Christopher  Ludwick,  to  be 
given  to  the  educational  society  which 
should  be  first  chartered  to  establish  a 
lree  school  a  con  esc  arose  between  the 
orgauizers  of  the  Philadelphia  society 
and  the  University  of  Pen naylvania. 

Charters  were  issued  to  both  at  the 
same  instant,  and  after  receiving  the 
signatures  ©1  the  Supreme  Court  judges 
j  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  the  charters  recorded  in  the 
Rolls  office  at  Lancaster.  Joseph  Ben¬ 
nett  Eves, who  was  then  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society,  set  ori  post  haste 
j  in  a  light  sulky  for  Lancaster,  while  a 
messenger  of  the  University  mounted 
on  a  fleet  pony  used  whip  and  spur  to 
gain  the  goal  first.  At  the  Spread  Eagle 
Tavern,  sixteen  miles  out,  Mr.  Eves 
passed  the  University  express,  and,  al¬ 
though  his  horse  died  on  the  road  and  ' 
he  was  obliged  to  lake  one  from  a  ^ 
plough,  he  reached  Lancaster  ahead  of  ' 
I  his  competitor  and  gained  the  bequest. 


Tlie  ciin test  ar«ulecf  great  excitement 
both  iti  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  and 
crowds  gathered  <aloiiK  the  road  and 
clieored  the  rival  messengers. 

PAUL  peck’s  gift. 

The  school  was  continued  prosper¬ 
ously  in  the  Ludwick  Buildings,' still 
standing  opposito ^Washington  Square 
on  Walnut  street,  untii  1859,  when  the 
grounds  and  building  on  Catharine 
street  wero  bequeathed  to  the  society  by 
Paul  Beck,  Jr.  The  building  stands  a 
considerable  distance  back  iroin  the 
street  on  a  lot  65  feet  wide  and  203  feet 
deep,  the  large  shady  yard  in  front  now 
being  Utilized  as  a  summer  play-ground 
lor  the  children  of  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  year  in  September  an  effort 
will  be  made  bv  the  Board  of  Education 
to  gain  possession  of  the  Beck  School 
building,  at  least  temporarily,  to  relieve 
the  overcrowded  schools  in  the  Third 
and  Fourth  sections  immediately  sur. 
rounding  it.  Among  other  propositions 
advanced  for  utilizing  tho  property  to 
the  best  advantage  to  the  public  his 
been  that  a  playground  and  public  bath 
be  established  for  the  convenience  of 
residents  in  the  crowded  courts  and 
alleys  near  at  hand. 


From ,  (J!/../  '.-if . 
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“A  few  days  ago  while  iu  the  vicinity 
of  Main  street  and  Washington  lane,  I1 
dropped  into  the  old  Cotjcprd  Burying 
Ground,  to  see  what  changes  have  taken 
place  the  past  twenty-five  years,”  said  a 
friend  the  other  day.  ‘‘I  remember  this 
place  and  the  Concord  School  House 
ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  The  old  bury¬ 
ing  ground  has  been  used  as  a  cemetery 
for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  interments  are  still  made  there. 
In  some  places  there  are  bodies  buried 
three  feet  deep,  and  almost  every  grave  j 
has  at  least  two  in  it. 

‘‘After  the  battle  of  Germantown,  a 
number  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  were 
interred  in  this  old  burying  plot,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is 
only  a  half  acre  of  ground  in  this 
‘God’s  acre,’  the  interments  were  kept 
up  right  along  for  years  and  years.  My 
old  mother,  who  was  a  resident  of  Mt. 


Airy,  remembered  the  place  all  her  life, 
and  this  cemetery  was  supposed  to  be 
full  when  she  was  young.  When  I  was 
a  boy  I  used  to  spend  considerable  time 
looking  over  the  old  tombstones, 
but  I  abandoned  that  amusement  after 
I  left  the  old  Concord  Public  School,  j 
sixty  years  or  more  since.  The  public1 
school  was  held  there  until  about  1840 
or  1842.  There  was  not  as  much  disci-  I 
pline  in  that  old  place  as  we  see  in  our 
schools  nowadays,  but  there  was  an 


immense  amount  of  energy  among  the  I 
scholars.  What  a  boy  was  taught  he  I 
remembered,  as  a  rule,  and  he  didn’t  I 
have  many  years’  schooling  to  make  j 
study  monotonous  either.  Colored  boys  I 
and  white  boys  were  all  in  the  same  1 
room  at  the  Concord.  John  O.  Blithe,  I 
John  Fling  and  Kirby  Spencer  were  J 
among  the  last  teachers  at  the  old  | 
school  house. 

‘‘There  have  been  a  great  many  socie-  I 
ties  located  within  the  walls  of  the  old  I 
Concord  at  different  times,  in  years  gone  I 
by,  when  society  rooms  were  few  and  I 
far  between  hereabouts.  The  Masonic  I 
lodge  held  its  meetings  regularly  in  the  j 
second  story  room,  three  years  after  the  j 
new  part  was  erected,  and  continued  I 
there  until  1833.  The  American  j 
Mechanics,  Jefferson  Beneficial  Society 
and  other  orders  spent  their  first  meetings 
in  this  old  historic  spot.  Some  time 
during  the  year  1852  or  1853  the  Borough 
Council  of  Germantown  made  a  prop-fl 
osition  to  rent  the  budding  for  a  policcl  j 
headquarters,  brt  the  good  citizens  of  11 
this  quiet  neighborhood  protested  so  8 
long  and  earnestly  that  the  idea  wasB 
abandoned,  and  the  l'own  Hall  was  I 
greeted  just  before  Germantown  was l 
consolidated  with  the  city  proper. 

‘‘The  voters  of  Germantown  Town- 1 
ship  at  one  time  all  vc.ed  at  the  Con- 1 
cord  School  House.  They  were  not  sol 
numerous  as  we  have  to-day  in  one  pre-l 
cinct,  and  notwithstanding  the  talk  we 
so  often  hear  about  our  gra  idfathers  be¬ 
ing  so  quiet  and  orderly,  there  was  more  I 
fighting  in  those  old  days  «t  this  one  I 
polling  place  than  you  see  to-day 
in  a  half  dozen  wards  of  the 
city.  Numerically  the  parties  were 
about  evenly  divided.  The  lower  ward  | 
had  a  few  Whigs  in  majority,  and  the  j 
upper  ward  always  could  be  counted 
upon  to  more  than  square  matters  up 
for  the  Democracy.  The  ‘Corduroy 
Boys  from  the  Hill,  so  named  from 
nearly  always  wearing  corduroy 
clothes,  were  under  the  leadership  of 
Capt  .John  Stallman,  and  a  number  of 
aids,  and  when  they  made  their  march 
down  Germantown  road  to  the  Concord 
School  House,  why  everybody  knew  it, 
such  a  noise  and  cheering  and  yelling,  j 

‘‘When  they  arrived  at  the  polling  I 
place,  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  Whigs 
were  generally  on  hand,  to  counteract 
any  influence  the  Corduroy  Boys’  might  |, 
wish  to  exert.  I  always  trained  with; 
the  Whigs,  and  we  always  pinned  | 
our  faith  on  such  leaders  as  Dr.  | 
Theodore  Ashmead,  John  S.  Henry,  9 
George  Price,  Hillary  Krickbaum,  1 
Joseph  Green,  Jacob  Ployd,  Johni,j 
M.  Bockius,  and  William  Hergesheimer.  |l 
There  were  no  foreign  influences  on  3 
either  side,  in  those  days,  and  when  the  i 
Corduroys  and  the  Whigs  crossed  swords  1.1 
there  was  some  tall  scrapping.  They 
stone  wall  between  the  school  house  and  I 
the  burying  ground  was  the  dividing  H 
Jlne,  and  everything  movable  was  fi.  edl 
over  the  wall.  Pistols  and  knives  were  I 
not  resorted  to,  in  these  old  times,  it[ 


was  simply  , 


.  *-■>  -  j~yj  auu  everybody  ■ 
who  took  part  in  it  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

{  have  of?e.n  thought  what  will  be  the 

Srhin!  l?°Sltl°n^f  the  old  Concord 

bu!ldhLH  '  THe  lot  on  which  the 
™m^gKWanereCted  was  donated  for  the 
purpose  by  George  Paul  Wolf,  who  gave 
he  land  lor  the  burying  groind  MSI 
The  “oney  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  was  raised  by  subscription  from 
among  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town. 
The  object  was  to  raise  money  to  build 
? J,cho<?‘  ^°.use  and  establish  an  Rng- 
LSch°o1  m  this  section  of  the  town. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this 

it  £?n llC  Scb°o1  Property,  and  some  day 
will  revert  to  the  city  for  the  use  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended.  It  is 
getting  to  be  a  valuable  property  and  a 
movement  will  be  made  to  utilize  It  in 
some  way  by  the  City  Fathers.” 

My  old  friend  revived  a  question  about 
the  ownership  of  the  Concord  School 
House  that  is  seldom  heard  of  or  dis¬ 
cussed  anymore  in  Germantown  as  it 
was  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  but 

Hit61"6  mw  ,be  -but  little  d°wbt  that  the 
7  take  lf  some  day  and  use  it  for 
school  purposes. 


From, 


Fa  f-jCL . ^ 
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Fate, 
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HENDRICK  PaNSEBECKKK 
The  law  is  commonly  held  to  be  an 
exacting  mistress,  who  looks  unkindly 
upon  any  deviations  from  her  well-beaten 
paths  and  her  black-letter  precepts.  She 
does  not  turn  from  the  graces  of  liter¬ 
ature,  but  she  has  an  unwritten  law,  well 
known  to  all  her  votaries,  that  when  an 
errant  son  wanders  into  the  attractive 
, field  of  letters,  it  shall  he  to  enrich  his 
profession  with  something  that  shall 
.make  still  clearer  her  proud  boast  that 
she  is  the  crowning  glory  of  human  wis¬ 
dom. 

Now  and  then  an  excursive  son  not 
only  complies  with  this  demand  upon  his 
professional  obligations,  but  also  finds 
time  and  inclination  to  strike  into  liter¬ 
ary  by-paths,  where  the  more  flowery 
garlands  of  literary  composition  are  to 
be  won.  Such  an  one  is  the  Hon.  Samuel 
W.  Pennypacker,  Judge  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Not  only 
lias  he  enriched  his  profession  with  vol¬ 
umes  that  have  received  its  unqualified 
.endorsement,  but  he  has  found  time  to 
place  himself  among  the  foremost  of 
those  who  have  investigated  the  early 
i history  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 


and  especially  that  mighty  Teutonic  im¬ 
migration  which  began  to  reach  these 
shoies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  during  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  literature 
of  these  people  has  especially  engaged 
his  attention  and  many  are  the  valuable 
books  and  papers  his  ready  and  eloquent 
pen  have  thrown  off  on  subjects  allied 
with  this  attractive  question. 

We  wish  briefly,  however,  to  cail  at¬ 
tention  to  a  new  book  that  has  come 
from  his  prolific  pen.  It  is  a  privately 
printed  volume  devoted  to  making 
known  the  career  of  one  of  those  almost 
forgotten  worthies  who  did  so  much  for 
ihe  Province  of  Penn  in  the  early  days. 

Hendrick  Pannebecker”  was  an  an¬ 
cestor  of  Judge  Pennypacker,  the  first  of 
the  name  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  The  book 
junder  notice  is  devoted  to  showing  what 
manner  of  man  he  was  and  also  the  im¬ 
portant  services  he  rendered  to  William 
Penn.  The  date  of  Hendrick  Panne- 
becker’s  arrival  in  this  country  is  not 
known.  He  was  living  in  Germantown 
in  1699,  and  was,  no  doubt,  among  the 
earliest  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pilgrims 
I  who  came  to  Germantown.  Flemborn, 
Germany,  seems  to  have  been  the  place 
whence  he  immigrated,  although  the 
family  went  to  Germany  from  the 
Netherlands  in  1658. 

Hendrick  Pannebecker  came  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  an  early  age,  for  he  was 
born  in  1670.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  unusual  intelligence  and  enter¬ 
prise,  one  of  the  foremost  of  those  early 
settlers.  He  was  one  of  Pastor ius’  con¬ 
temporaries  and  became  prominent  in 
private  as  well  as  public  affairs.  He  was 
one  of  Penn’s  surveyors,  and  as  such  em¬ 
ployed  in  laying  out  many  of  the  roads 
around  Philadelphia.  The  pursuit  of  this 
calling  also  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  best  lands  and  he  was  prompt  to  avail 
himself  of  this  knowledge  as  he  pur¬ 
chased  tract  after  tract  until  he  owned 
more  than  4,000  acres.  One  of  the  drafts 
made  by  him  in  1734,  that  of  Franconia 
township,  is  given  in  fac  simile. 

Hendrick  Pennebecker  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  robust  convictions.  We 
find  him  engaged  in  legal  controversies, 
from  which  he  generally  emerged  victo¬ 
rious.  He  was,  like  all  those  early  Ger¬ 
man  settlers,  a  man  of  strong  religious 
convictions  and  earnest  in  their  defense. 

He  had  a  quarrel  with  that  patriarch  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country, 
Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  Hendrick 
being  a  member  of  the  Reformed  faith. 
Their  controversy  was  sharp,  but  eventu- 
]  ally  there  was  a  reconciliation,  which, 


however,  was  interfered  with  by  some 
untimely  remarks  by  Muhlenberg  at 
Pennebecker’s  son-in-law’s  funeral,  which 
irritated  the  seventy-eight- ye^r-old  sur¬ 
veyor,  who  retaliated  in  kind. 

The  material  for  the  life  of  Pennebecker 
is  not  so  abundant  as  might  be  wished, 
but  this  very  defect  has  proved  one  of  the 
many  merits  of  this  volume.  It  has 
afforded  the  biographer  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  many  very  interesting 
documents  and  other  memorials  culled 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  bearing  on 
obscure  but  interesting  collateral  points, 
thus  bringing  into  the  book  a  vast 
amount  of  most  valuable  historical  mate¬ 
rial.  The  introduction  of  this  is  one  of 
the  great  charms  of  the  book. 

The  sturdy  surveyor  died  in  1754  at 
the  age  of  eighty -two  years;  he  had  eight 
children  and  his  descendants  exceed 
3,000.  May  of  these  have  become  eminent 
in  every  department  of  public  life.  The 
military  record  of  the  family  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  includes  144  names. 
Judge  Pennypacker  has  acquitted  himself 
admirably  of  the  task  he  undertook.  Ty¬ 
pographically,  the  book  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day. 
The  paper  and  presswork  are  unexcep¬ 
tional,  and  the  volume  is  a  credit  to  the 
author  not  only  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  but  also  in  the  exquisite  taste  shown 
in  the  illustrations  and  mechanical  exa- 


HENDRICK  PANNEBECKER, 


SKETCH  OF  AN  EARLY  SETTLER  AND 
HIS  TIMES.  "J , 


Judge  Pennypacker’s  Story  of  His  Ances¬ 
tor— New  Translations  and  History  Told  I 
for  the  Hirst  Time— A  Remarkable  Family  j 
War  Record. 


A  valuable  addition  to  bis  other  his'orlcal 
works  has  just  been  privately  printed  by  the 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  LL.  D. ,  of  Com¬ 
mon  I’leas  CourtNo.2.  The  new  work  Is  oneto 
which  Judge  Pennypacker  has  civen  his  study 
and  careful  attention  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
is  entitled  “  Hendrick  Pannebecker,  ”  the 
nauh-  of  an  ancestor  of  (he  aul  hor,  who  played  j 
an  important  part  in  the  early  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  as  a  surveyor! 


of  lands  for  the  Penns.  While  the 
tended  mainly  for  members  of 
packer  family,  itcontains  important 
cal  data,  some  of  which  is  made  ltn 
the  first  time.  Moreover,  the  book,  of  which 
only  150  topics  were  printed,  is'  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  typographer’s  art,  being,  in  large 
type,  on  hand- made  paper,  with  uncut  edges. 
Altogether  it  will  be  not  only  an  interesting 
memorial  to  the  numerous  descendants  <1 
Hendrick  Pannebecker,  but  a  valuable 
authority  to  students  of  Pennsylvania 
history. 

Hack  to  Caesar’s  Time. 

Judge  Pennypacker  opens  his  book  witli  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  present  Pen- 
nypacker  family.  He  traces  them  back  to 
the  Dutch  Pannebakkers,  who  doubtless  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Mcnapii  whom  Caesar  com¬ 
mended  for  their  bravery  in  battle.  The 
name  in  the  Dutch  language  signified  ‘-a 
maker  of  tiles’  ’ — a  noteworthy  industry  In  Ihe 
Netherlands.  From  the  Netherlands  '  they 
went  up  the  Rhine,  about  1658,  to  Germany, 
settling  In  Fiomborn,  a'rnral  village,  where  j 
many  of  the  people  (c-day  bear  (he  German- 
■  ized  name  of  Pfnnnebecker.  It  was  in  Fiom¬ 
born  that  Kendrick  Pannebecker. the  founder  j 
of  the  family  in  America,  was  born,  March  21, 
1074.  The  emigration  of  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  believed  to  have  been  due  very  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  William  Penn,  who  travelled 
through  Germany  at  the  time.  The  Judge 
does  not  know  just  when  Hendrick  Panne- 
becker  arrived  in  this  country,  but  he  says  he 
was  living  in  Germantown  in  1009  and  per¬ 
haps  some  years  before.  The  family  was 
allied  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Hen¬ 
drick  became  a  large  land  owner,  and,  being  I 
a  surveyor,  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
Penr.s  In  and  about  Philadelphia,  German¬ 
town,  Skippack  and  other  points  In  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Pastorius,  and  an  active  spirit  in  the  conduct) 
of  church  affairs,  the  laying  out  of  reads  and 
the  drafting  of  plans  for  the  making  of  title.  ! 
Judge  Pennypacker  increases  the  interest  in  j 
his  work  by  giving  original  translations  of 
letters  and  documents  of  the  time  of  Panne¬ 
becker  which  go  to  show  how  the  people  pros¬ 
pered  then.  A  couple  of  Duteli  letters,  one 
from  Joris  Wert  mu  Her  and  another  from  Cor¬ 
nelius  Bom  and  Jacob  Telner,  dated  German¬ 
town,  1684,  give  lo  their  friends  in  Holland 
excellent  descriptions  of  the  new  country,  of 
its  productiveness,  and  of  the  requirements 
for  its  proper  development.  In  each  the  In¬ 
dians  are  spoken  of  as  friendly,  but  noone'is 
advised  to  emigrate  without  prayerful  con¬ 
sideration  and  a  determination  to  make  in¬ 
dustry  the  price  of  success. 

The  Settlement  of  tlie  Mennonites. 

The  removal  of  Pannebecker  from  German¬ 
town.  in  1702,  to  1  lie  Skippack,  a  small  stream 
entering  into  the  Perkion-en,  gives  the  author 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  settlement  of  the  Mennonites. 
Mathias  Van  Bebber  obtained  61GG  acres  of 
land  by  patent  on  the  Skippack  and  es'at-i 
lished  the  Mennonite  colony.  Pannebecker 
purchased  very  largely  from  him.  Panne¬ 
becker,  Van  Bebber  and  others  wereinstru- 
raental,  in  1713,  in  securing  the  right  to  lay 
out  the  Skippack  road,  and  it  is  understood 
that  Pannebr-cker  not  only  made  the  surveys 
for  it.  but  also  for  the  township  of  Skippack 
and  Perkiomen.  This  chapter  concludes  with 
a  translation  by  the  author  of  a  letter  sent- 
from  “Skippack,  Indian  Kirk  and  Blen, 
Philadelphia  Countv,  March  1,  1773,”  br  An¬ 
drew  Ziegler,  Isaac  Kolb  and  Christian  Funk, 
of  the  Mennonite  colony,  to  their  brethren  in 
Holland,  who  had  sent  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  condition  of  the  churches  here. 
This  letter,  couched  in  referent  language, 
told  how  (he  “first  Mennonites,  or  defence-! 
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I  less  Doopsaezinde  Christians,  have  settled  in 
I  this  part  o t  the  world  ;  how  they,  from  time 
to  time,  have  progressed ;  how  many  Ihey  are 
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In  number  and  other  things  move, 
letter  was  purchased  several  years  aeo  in 
Holland  by  Judge  Pennypacker,  and  has 
never  before  been  published. 

A  Colonial  Ghost  Story. 

A  chapter  on  Pannebecker’s  land  pur¬ 
chases  shows  that  from  1702  to  1/29  he  had  be¬ 
come  possessed  from  Mathias  \  an  Bebber,  the 
:  Proprietaries,  and  others,  of  over  1000  acres  of 
land.  Apart  of  this  was  where  the  present 
village  of  Hnrleysville,  Montgomery  county, 
now  stands.  Concerning  a  plantation  owned 
by  Hendrick  in  Upper  Hanover,  Judge 
Pennypacker  gives  a  translation  from  the 
German,  of  a  remarkable  story  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  in  1755.  The  story  obtained  a 
wide  circulation  on  account  of  its  novelty  and 
the  apparent  truthfulness  of  those  who 
claimed  to  have  had  it  at  first  hand.  It  was, 
in  brief,  the  slory  of  a  ghost  which  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  Relmer  claimed  to 
!  have  seen  about  her  father’s  place  in  Falrk- 
ner’s  Swamp  in  1738.  The  little  girl  and  her 
sister  held  converse  with  the  glv-st  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions  and  discovered  that  ids  resi¬ 
dence  was  in  a  grave  in  the  vicinity  where  he 
informed  them  he  could  r.ot  rest  comfortably 
•  because  he  had  died  without  paying  a  debt 
he  owed  to  a  woman  of  violent  temper  in 
Germany.  The  woman  had  cursed  him  and 
I  he  was  lo  have  no  rest  until  his  obligation 
was  satisfied.  An  apron  which  the  ghost 
I  was  said  to  have  touched  with  his  hand, 
burning  it  where  he  touched  it.  was  long  pre¬ 
served  by  members  of  the  family. 

Contemporaneous  Incidents. 

In  subsequent  chapters  the  auihor  deals 
I  with  his  ancesloras  a  surveyor  of  roads  in  and 
'about  Philadelphia,,  and  shows  him  to  have 
i  had  personal  and  business  relations  with  the 
j  Penns.  He  tells  of  the  discovery  of  copper 
;  along  the  Schuylkill,  of  law  suits  in  which 
j  Pannebecker  engaged,  of  an  embroilment 
with  the  Indians  in  1728,  and  of  numerous 
other  contemporaneous  incidents.  A  letter 
from  Pannebecker  in  1712  to  bis  “FrindEd- 
|  ward  Shifpen”  is  reproduced.  In  this  letter 
the  writer  says  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
I  divide  the  tract  of  Humphrey  Morris,  as  he 
had  engaged  to  do,  “because  bis  instrument 
was  out  of  order.”  The  Indian  trouble  al¬ 
luded  to  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of 
! Coalbrookdale  in  1728,  when  there  was  some 
|  fear  of  an  unprising  against  the  settlers.  The 
-feeling  was  intensified  by  the  murder  of  an 
Indian  and  the  wounding  of  his  daughters  by 
the  Winter  brothers,  who  were  subsequently 
hanged. 

Among  other  Incidents  of  the  time  was  the 
preachingof  Henry  Bernhard  Kuster,  of  whom 
the  auihor  translates  a  sketch  from  Adlung’s 
“History  ot  Human  Folly.”  Kuster  was  a 
,  remarkable  man,  but  a  very  restless  one,  who 
subsequently  returned  to  the  old  country.  He 
was  a  near  neighbor  of  Pannebecker’s,  how- 
ever-r  while  in  Germantown  and  vicinity. 

Offended  at  Muhlenberg. 

Henry  Melclioir  Muhlenberg,  the  founder  cf 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  A  merica,  was  another. 
| contemporary  of  Pannebecker,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  both,  Iheir  acquaintance,  which 
i  began  late  in  Pannebeckei’s  life,  resulted  in  a 
regrettable  controversy.  The  difficulty  ap¬ 
parently  arose,  says  the  author,  from  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  religious  views  between  the  Re¬ 
formed  and  the  Lutherans,  and  the  too  great 
zeal  of  a  Pastor,  then  40  years  old,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  eager  for  the  growth  of  his 
Church.  Pannebecker  at  this  time  was  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  Anthony  Vandersiice, 

■  who  had  married  his  daughter,  Martha,  had 
been  impressed  by  the  preaching  of  Muhlen- 
Ibenr,  and  had  assisted  in  building  up  the 


(Lutheran  Church.  Bui  It  seems,  by  reason  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Pannebecki  rs,  ho  “tell 
fi  ren  D-rnce.  ”  Becoming  ill  in  1751,  Mu  ileu- 


from  grace.”  Becoming 
(berg  visited  him,  and  a  reconciliation  was 
'effected.  Vandersiice  died,  and  Muhlenberg 
!  was  asked  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon.  He 
did  so,  but  according  to  his  own  report  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  “detailed  the  whole  history  ol 
the  afiair,”  in  which  he  expressed  his  views 
i very  freely  about  the  adherents  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  “This,”  according  to  Muh- 
'lenberg,  ‘‘angered  the  old  surveyor  as  grand- 
father  anew  beyond  measure,  and  lie  sought, 
as  I  understood,  to  shame  the  young  people, 
and  poured  out  angry  speeches.”  Panne¬ 
becker  died  in  1754,  aged  82  years  and 
weeks.  Ho  had  eight  children,  and 
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Jhdge  Penftypacker  Informs  us  that 
notwithstanding  the  ill  feeling  which 
had  been  engendered  by  the  unfortunate  re¬ 
ligious  controversy  just  alluded  to,  the  sons 
of  Muhlenberg  and  Pannebecker  were  inti-1 
roajely  associated,  and  their  descendants 
soon  intermarried.  In  concluding  his  sketch! 
of  Hendrick  Pannebecker,  the  author  com-l 
menls  upon  the  strength  of  hts  character  an<i| 
its  impress  upon  later  generations.  His  def1 
i  seen d ants  exceed  8000  in  number,  and  have* 
included  men  who  have  advanced  to  high 
(station  in  various  parts  of  t lie  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  law,  medicine  and  letters.  In  the< 
Revolutionary  War  the  family  was  conspicu-' 
ous  in  service.  Washington  had  his  head¬ 
quarters  lora  time  at  Pennybacker’s  Mills^j 
and  from  there.  In  1771,  directed  that  the  sickl 
soldiers  should  be  cared  for  in  Reading  and! 
Lancaster.  The  original  name  lias  undergone 
several  Changes,  being  Pannebecker  at  first,* 
and  now  Pennypacker.  The  family  was  rep-; 
resented  in  the  war  of  3812,  and  also  in  the  wait 
with  Mexico.  Its  proudest  record,  however}* 
w-as  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

A  Great  Family  War  Record, 

The  author  has  made  a  very  full  roster  oil 
tire  members  of  the  Henry  Pannebecker’ s  de¬ 
scendants  ip  the  Rebellion.  He-  proudly 
heads  the  list  with  Galusha  Pennypacker.! 
“the  youngest  General  of  the  war.”  This 
young  soldier  was  born  June  1,  1S42,  and  ad-* 
vanced  from  'private  in  April,  13(51,  until  1805,-1 
when  he  becamen  Brigadier  and  Iirevet-  Major 
General.  He  commanded  t lie  Department  ofi 
the  South  and  was  wounded. seven  times ini 
tight  months.  The  list  of  officers  and  privates' 
sent  to  the'war  is  quite  lengthy.  The  whole! 
record  is  best  summed  up  by  Judge  Penny-i 
packer  himself,  in  tire  following  language}! 
which  is  extremely  interesting,  not  only  as  a! 
claim  for  a  family  record,  but  also  for  com¬ 
parative  purposes: 

“It  is  believed  that  tiiis  war  record,  though 
necessarily  incomplete,  comprising  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  men,  of  whom  twenty- 
seven  were  commissioned  officers,  including 
two  Generals  and  fur  Colonels,  is  unequalled 
by  that  of  any  oilier  American  family. 

“Since  there  have  been  so  few  atte  mpts  to 
j  group  together  facts  of  this  character,  the 
'  statement  cannot  be  made  with  certainty  as 
to  accuracy,  but  there  are  substantial  reasons 
for  thinking  the  claim  to  be  justified,  and  at1 
all  events  our  contributions  ot  valor  and  sac¬ 
rifice  in  that  most  momentous  struggle  were 
so  extensive  as  to  merit  attention.  ” 
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Once  a  Noted  Inn  in 


Germantown. 


NOW  LIKELY  TO  FALL 


The  Sad  Fate  of  Its  Last  Oc¬ 
cupants. 


.  An  old  and  at  one  time  well  patronized 
hostelry  that  has  stood  for  years  at  the 
intersection  of  Willow  avenue  and  Price 
street,  is  now  in  the  last  stages  of  decay, 
and  has  several  times  been  reported  by 
Lieutenant  Buchanan,  of  the  Germantown 
Police,  to  the  Building  Inspectors  as  a 
menace  to  pedestrians. 

The  place  is  a  little  two-story  stone 
structure,  with  four  large  rooms  on  a 
floor. 

Years  ago  sounds  of  revelry  used  to 
ma-ke  the  old  walls  echo  and  the  barn  in 
the  rear  now  fallen  and  its  shattered  tim¬ 
bers  long  ago  consumed  as  firewood  by 
people  living  in  the  vicinity,  was  the  scene 
of  many  a  midnight  revel. 

The  walls  of  the  old  inn  are  now  crumb¬ 
ling  with  age  and  even  dangerously  threat¬ 
ening  at  every  gust  of  wind  and  in  every 
storm  of  violence  to  topple. 

Ancient  rats  play  up  and  down  the  wain¬ 
scoting  of  the  denuded  rooms  and  rear 
their  fuzzy  progeny  in  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  the  old  cellar  where  many  a.1 
bottle  of  luscious  old  vine  and  barrel  of 
fine  old  ale  have  been  tapped  for  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  guests. 

Children  now  play  about  the  deserted 
place,  gathering  the  daisies  and  other  wild 
flowers  from  the  grassy  slope  in  front  of 
•  the  decaying  porches,  and  it  is  from  the 
fear  that  the  wall  may  fall  and  crush  some 
of  these  innocent  and  pleasure-seeking 
prattlers  that  good-natured  Lieutenant  Bu¬ 
ll  chanan  desires  that  precautions  be  taken 
I  to  prevent  any  such  catastrophe. 

About  seven  years  ago  a  little  old  Eng¬ 
lishman  with  a  wizened  red  face,  blue  eyes 
and  flowing  beard,  who  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  as  a  sailor,  in¬ 
vested  his  earnings  in  this  place  and  set¬ 
tled  down  to  enjoy  a  quiet  existence  with 
his  wife.  Before  the  days  of  high  license 
the  place  flourished  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  achieved  quite  a  reputation  for  its  ale, 
which  was  known  for  miles  around. 

It  became  known  to  a  score  or  so  of  old 
sons  of  Albion,  and  these  there  together 
met  and  many  a  tale  of  times  gone  by  waSj 
told  and  washed  down  with  generous  gulps 
of  the  Englishman’s  favorite  beverage. 

High  license,  however,  was  too  much  for 
the  modest  little  place.  The  trade  did  not 
nay  enough  to  keep  it.  Old  Captain  Win- 
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terton  died,  leaving  very  little  money.!  . 
His  wife,  worn  with  grief  and  worry,  be-! 
came  a  public  charge,  and  the  last  the' 
police  heard  of  her  about  four  years  ago; 
utie  was  in  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse.  j 


Fenner’s  Letter. 


The  Old  Newspapers  of  Philadelphia — 
Joseph  R.  Chandler— Jesper  Hard¬ 
ing— Swain  of  the  Ledger. 


In  nothing  perhaps  lias  there  been  a  I 
greater  change,  within  the  past  forty  I 
years,  than  in  the  daily  newspapers  I 

■  .existing  that  long  ago.  Philadelphia  I 

boasts  of  the  oldest  daily  in  the  whole  I 
United  States  and  within  her  limits.  I 
have  been  published  from  the  very  be- 1 
ginning  of  journalism  in  this  countiy,  I 
some  of  the  best  and  soundest  of  news¬ 
papers. 

As  the  old  city  was  the  bead  and 
front  of  Whiggery,  so  it  is  true  that 
its  press  was  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  the  great  party  of  the  past  of  which 
Clay,  of  the  West  and  Webster  of  the 
North,  were  the  great  exponents.  In 
fact  it  was  admitted  in  old  times,  that  ■ 
no  Democratic  paper  could  be  run  and  I 
pay  its  expenses,  in  Philadelphia,  with- 1 
out  national  or  state  patronage  and  a  I 
big  voluntary  subset  ption  list  besides.  I 
by  the  unterrified,  lor  the  Democrats! 
were  not  the  reading  people  in  the  I 
(Quaker  City  and  many  of  them  in  tbal  | 
day  could  not  read  if  they  wished  to  do  I 
'  so. 

The  present  form  of  paper,  nowgener-l 
r,  ally  adopted,  was  unknown  in  the, 
early  days  of  city  journalism.  The! 
North  American  and  the  Pennsylvania! 
Inquirer,  then  the  leading  papers,  wee  I 
,•  great  blanket  sheets  such  as  some  <>lr 

■  the  country  journals  still  adhere  to.  I 
The  only  other  paper  of  prominence! 

Ijthen  was  the  Public  L  dy  /;  Ibis  was  I 
'  much  smaller  in  size  but  of  the  samel 
general  make  up  of  four  pages. 

It  was  to  Joseph  R.  Chandler  and  Dr. 
Bird,  of  The  North  American  and  United I 
State*  Gazette  t  hat  that  journal  owed  I 
its  early  success.  Although  these! 
Ij  gentlemen  were  not  its  originators, 
yet  their  high  standing  in  the  city  and 
the  well  known  and  always  recognized 
force  of  their  trenchant  pens  made  it  a 
power  that  was  recognized.  It  was 
always  a  respectable  journal  and  found  I 
its  way  to  the  breakfast  tables  of  thel 
best  people  and  besides  this  it  was  thel 
commercial  paper  of  the  then  greatest  I 
city  of  the  country.  There  was  ••notj 
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ja  ship  that  sailed  the  ocean,”  from  its 
(port  on  the  Delaware,  that  tailed  to 
ladvertise  ia  the  North  American  and  in 
jits  columns  was  the  most  thorough 
and  profound  record  of  the  business 
transactions  of  the  day.  Every  com¬ 
mercial  house  in  the  city  kept  it  on 
tile  in  its  counting  room  for  reference  M 
to  the  shipping  advertisements,  be-  I 
cause  merchandise  was  moved  to  the  1 
greatest  extent  by  water  and  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  ships  or  the  freezing  of  them  up  9 
in  their  wharves,  so  common  in  thai 
time,  were  important  facts  lorthemer-  ^ 
chants  to  know.  Mr.  Chandler,  like  a  | 
great  many  other  newspaper  men,  1 
drifted  into  politics  and  represented  § 
the  city  in  Congress  for  several  terms.  B 
As  I  remember  him  he  was  a  genial 
gentleman  of  the  middle  age,  with  a  ,  • 
pleasant  countenance,  bright,  deep 
gray  eyes  and  curly  hair.  He  was 
always  kind  to  young  people  and  made  e' 
friends  among  all  of  these  he  met.  He  p 
it  was  wno  picked  out,  among  many 
boys,  William  F.  Mis-ey,  late  of  out 
borough,  and  made  him  his  solicitoi 
and  collector.  When  the  personal  yj 
recollections  of  our  late  townsman  are! 
made  public — and  this,  at  his  request,  1 
I  will  not  be  for  many  years — a  generous 
tribute  will  be  paid  no  doubt  to  Joseph 
R.  Chandler— one  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

It  was  at  the  corner  of  Third  Street 
and  Carter’s  alley — all  short  streets 
were  alleys  in  old  Philadelphia— eater- 
cornered  from  the  North  American,  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer ,  was  publish¬ 
ed  by  Jesper  Harding.  It  was  even 
more  bulky  than  its  competitor  and  its 
beading  was  in  great  old  English  text. 
This  paper  was  the  progenitor  of  one 
of  the  greatest  journals  of  to-day,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Like  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Harding  was 
an  ardent  Whig  ami  his  paper  had  a 
share  in  the  pal  nonage  of  the  day,  but 
how  the  eyes  of  the  old  gentleman 
would  open  when  he  should  see,  now, 
every  dollar  in  this  line  as  he  received 
it,  turned  into  a  hundred  at  the  present 
lime.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  very  paper  he  owned  and 
published,  forty  years  ago,  has  increas¬ 
ed  in  circulation  ten  fold,  and  the  in- 
orer  e  in  cnarge,  for  publicity,  is  not 
nearly  in  the  same  ratio. 

I  remember  Mr.  Harding  well,  but 
he  was  an  elderly  gentleman  when  1 
was  young.  It  was  my  lot  1o  be  sent 
down  to  bis  office  to  pay  the  yearly 
subscription  of  one  of  his  earliest 
patrons.  He  was  approachable  to  a 
charm  and  polite  as  a  dancing  master 
But  it  is  a  funny  thing  to  me,  in  look¬ 
ing  back,  to  feet  that  the  newspaper  ol 
that  day,  his  included,  is  so  different 
from  that  of  the  present.  The  Inquirer 
then  and  the  other  papers  too,  was  the 
recipient  of  free  news  from  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  city  and  all  over  the  state, 
who  signed  nommes  deplume  of  the  most 
fictitious  and  uncertain  character; 
while  to-day  the  source  of  all  infor- 
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mutton  must  be  known  before  t,s 
•  I  sanction  for  publication  is  given,  when 
I  it  will  be  paid  for  liberally.  In  other 
H  words  what  cost-  nothing  per  column  in 
Mold  times,  lor  news,  now  costs  from 
eight  toforty  dollars  in  the  first  class! 
papers,  and  it  is  ever  so  much  more 
;  reliable. 

But  of  the  Public  Ledger,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words.  It  wasaD  innovation. 
Swain,  Abell  and  Simmons,  who  first  I 
began  its  publication  in  the  old  Arcade,! 
'on  Chestnut  Street  below  7th,  were 
practical  printers  but  they  knew  not  I 
what  they  did  when  they  issued  its 
first  number.  It  was  then  what  might 
be  called  a  two  penny  affair  in  size, 
When  compared  with  the  blanket  sheets, 
of  its  day.  but  it  was  a  power  from  its 
incipiency.  Of  course  I  cannot  trace 
it  from  its  very  beginning',  but  it  was 
|  my  lot  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr. 
j  Swain  from  early  boyhood. 

He  was  a  printer  ail  over  and  full  of 
the  strength  at  d  weaknesses  of  his 
craft.  That  he  made  the  Ledger  what 
it  was,  in  his  time,  the  largest  in  cir¬ 
culation  of  all  the  journals  in  the  city 
and  the  most  lucrative,  no  one  doubts. 
That  he  was  above  IBs  day  and  gener¬ 
ation  in  newspaper  matters  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  everyone  admits.  His  heart 
and  soul  were  in  the  Ledger,  at  a  cent 
per  copy  end  it  can  never  be  forgotten 
that  through  his  admirable  manage¬ 
ment  his  paper  achieved,  thirty  years 
ago,  the  phenomenal  circulation  of 
thirty  thousand  copies  daily.  Swain 
was  a  great,  big,  whole  hearted  man;  a 
grand  friend  and  yet.  not  a  bitter  enemy. 
His  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  the 
printers  art;  he  knew  of  other  things, 
jit  is  strange  to  state  now,  perhaps, 

! that  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  theory  of  electric  lighting  and 
power,  more  than  three  decades  ago 
jand  he  predicted,  then,  that  gas  would 
jbe  abolished  except  for  fuel  in  the  near 
future.  He  might  be  found  daily  in 
the  mills,  machineshops  and  foundries 
of  the  city,  studying  the  processes  of 
manufacture  there,  and  taking  in,  for 
future  articles  for  his  paper,  points 
i  that  other  people  might  let  pass  un¬ 
seen. 

But  it  was  when  the  war  commenced 
that  Swain’s  troubles  began.  Mr. 
Simmons,  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm  had  been  dead  several  years  and 
the  remaining  partners  were  Swain,  of 
Philadelphia  and  Abell,  of  Baltimore. 
The  Public  Ledger  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  were  then  owned  by  the  firm  ol 
Swain  &  Abell,  the  former  managing 
the  Ledger  and  the  latter  the  Sun. 

There  is  no  use  at  this  period  to  bring 
up  the  old  sores  of  the  war,  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  my  story  to  state  that 
Swain,  although  a  Democrat  took  sides 
with  the  government  and  gave  it  the 
most  liberal  support  in  the  Ledger,  while 
Abell,  though  not  espousing-  the  cause 
Jof  the  Confederacy,  was  non-committal. 
In  a  short  time  there  was  a  disagree-! 
'ment  between  the  two  partners  in  two 


■  of  the  greatest  newspapers  of  the  con-'l 
tinent,  that  ended  in  their  separation. 

Money  had  been  made  by  the  eombi-f 
nation"!, hat  was  fabulous  then  Tn  ex- 1 
pression.  Swain  and  Abell,  each  luul 
ins  millions,  but  the  war  broke  their 
life-long  friendship  and  only,  perhaps,  j 
because  one  of  the  partners  kept  his 
home  to  the  North  of  an  imaginary 
line  and  the  other  a  little  South  of  it. 

But  this  disagreement  severed  that] 
cordial  intimacy  that  had  existed  be-  i 
tween  two  men  who  had  fought  a  life  j 
battle  and  won  success  and  Swain,  the 
manager  of  the  Ledger  counselled  no 
more  with  Abell,  his  partner.  The: 
latter  advanced  the  price  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sen  to  two  cents  per  copy,  buti 
Swain  said  the  Ledger  was  started  as  a! 
penny  paper — cent,  he  meant — and  it 
should  continue  so  as  long  as  he  held i 
3  an  interest  in  it. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  even  now,  that! 
i  the  Ledger  began  to  lose  money  at  a 
'  cent  a  copy,  but  this  is  so.  But  Swain 
•  never. quailed  before  adversity  that  he 
q  knew  could  be  temporary  only  and  it 
fs  is  questionable  if  he  would  not  have 
held  out  to  the  end,  had  not  \bell  sold 
lout  his  half  interest,  for  a  mere  song, 

|  to  George  W.  Chi'ds,  who  represented 
1  the  Drexels.  Then  it  was  that  Swain, 
under  au  impulse  gave  us  his  share  to 
1  the  same  parties. 

The  Ledger  had  been  the  most  profit-! 
i.  able  newspaper  plant,  except  the  New 
York  Herald,  ever  established  in  the 
:  United  States  rid  it  is  curious,  even  j 
now,  to  think  that  it  went  out  of  the 
7 Swain  family.  But  I  well  remember 
Ij the  regret  of  Swain  himself  at  his: 
|  parting  with  it.  It  was  at  a  dinner 
given  bv  John  Thornley,  the  great 
India  Rubber  King,  of  Philadelphia,  as ! 
he  was  then  called.  Among  those 
present  were  Swain  and  Childs.  The 
former  said  to  the  latter,  “You,  Childs, 
are  fit  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  and  I  hope  you  will  get  there, ! 
but  I  want  the  Ledger  back  and  will 
pay  you  your  price  for  it.’  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  say  that  a  re-transfer  never  took 
place,  and  that  under  the  Drexels, 
money  was  coined  rapidly  by 
Ledger.”  The  price  was  advanced 
two  cents  a  copy,  the  advertising  rates  j 
ft  increased  and  the  people  never  hesi- 
■*  tated  to  give  it  the  same  support  ?s  ol 
old. 
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WOODFORD  MANSION 


An  Historic  Spot  in  the 
Park.  7  i 


CENTURY  AND  A  HALF  OLD: 


An  Ancient  Piece  of  Work  in 
Bell  Metal. 


A  history  is  attached  to  nearly  every! 
building  in  Fairmount  Park,  and  not  the 
least  in  interest  is  that  connected  with 
the  Mansion  known  as  Woodford. 

Woodford  is  situated  near  Strawberry 
Hill,  a  short  distance  from  Strawberry 
Mansion.  The  Ridge  avenue  Trolley  cara 
pass  within  100  yards  of  it. 

The  structure  is  a  double  mansion  con¬ 
taining  nine  rooms.  One  enters  the  build¬ 
ing  from  the  front  by  means  of  a  wide 
marble  porch  with  an  iron  railing  on  each 
side  of  the  steps.  A  huge  pillar  stands  on 
each  side  cf  the  broad  doorway,  and  when 
one  finds  himself  within  the  hallway  he 
feels  as  though  he  is  in  the  open  air,  so  ■ 
lofty  is  the  ceiling  and  so  excellent  tha. 
ventilation. 

To  the  left  of  the  hall  is  the  parlor. 
This  is  a  perfectly  square  apartment, 
large  and  roomy,  with  windows  on  three 
sides. 

i  i  it* . t 


Opposite  the  parlor  is  the  dlnlng-roora 
which,  in  construction,  is  very  similar  to 
the  parlor. 

A  door  in  the  rear  of  the  dining-room 
leads  to  an  area  from  which  the  stair* 
ascend  to  the  second  story.  All  the  wood¬ 
work  in  the  house  is  of  yellow  pine. 

Behind  the  dining-room  is  the  kitchen,, 
making  the  complement  of  rooms  on  thb 
first  floor. 

There  are  six  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 
They  are  smaller,  of  course,  than  those 
below,  but  equally  comfortable. 

Few  buildings  are  as  substantially  con¬ 
structed  as  Woodford.  It  is  of  red  brick, 
yellow  washed.  The  walls  are  a  foot  thick. 

Standing  in  the  parlor  fireplace  is  a 
plate  of  bell  metal,  containing  the  coat  of  ' 
arms  of  the  first  owner  of  the  property. 

It  was  taken  from  the  fireplace  in  one  of 
the  sleeping  apartments. 

A  picture  of  the  plate  accomDanies  this 
story.  The  design  represents  a  lily,  rose 
and  dragon.  The  date — 1734 — shows  when 
the  house  was  built. 

The  original  proprietor  was  an  English¬ 
man  named  Woodford.  Twenty  acres  of 
land  comprised  the  estate  when  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ford  was  in  possession. 

The  Park  Commission  secured  the  prop¬ 
erty  about  1865.  It  was  slig  t.ly  renovated 
and  used  as  a  residence  by  Chief  Engineer 
Jehn  C.  Cresson  during  1869  and  1870. 

His  successor,  .Russell  M.  Thayer,  resided  ' 
there  from  1876  to  about  1884. 

After  being  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Fairmount  Park  Mr.  Thayer  moved  from 
Woodford,  and  later  took  up  his  residence 
at  Ridgeland  near  Belmont  Mansion,  which; 
was  described  in  the  Item  of  last  Sun¬ 
day. 

Thomas  Janvier,  Civil  Engineer,  occu¬ 
pied  the  mansion  for  four  years, 
j  When  he  removed  it  was  given  over  to 
I  the  use  of  the  Park  Guards,  and  is  still 
the  headquarters  of  the  East  Park  District 
j  in  charge  of  Sergeant  Thomas  Furey. 

The  guards  occupy  only  the  parlor  and 
dining-room,  the  remaining  rooms  being 
|  allotted  to  the  janitress  and  her  husband. 

I  The  Mansion  Is  beautifully  environed, 

;  handsome  lawns  spreading  away  from  it 
ion  all  sides,  and  stately  trees,  through, 
‘which  the  breeze  continually  sighs,  cast 
their  refreshing  shadows  about  the  place. 

Croquet  parties  find  the  lawns  near  the 
mansion  Just  suited  to  the  game.  At  some 
distance  from  the  house  young  men  and1 


women  play  at  lawn  tennis  every  after¬ 
noon.  No  tables  are  allowed  on  the  lawns, 
which  fact  keeps  the  place  fresh  and  clean. 
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Historic  Trees  Injured. — An  exchange 
states  that  during  a  thunder  storm  last  week 
three  large  poplar  trees  and  one  buttonwood 
tree  on  the  grounds  of  the  old  Germantown 
battlefield,  near  the  Chew  mansion,  were 
struck  by  lightning,  and  branches  of  the 
towering  monarchs  fell  to  the  ground,  some 
of  which  struck  the  old  Revolutionary 
house  with  such  force  as  to  cause  consterna¬ 
tion  among  those  on  the  inside.  These  , 
j  trees,  which  had  reached  an  altitude  of  more 
than  130  feet,  and  measured  10  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  were  tilled  with  bullets  from 
ithe  guns  of  American  and  British  soldiers 
during  the  battle  of  Germantown.  After 


Some  Forgotten  Graves 

SECLUDED  SPOTS  WHERE  FAflGUS  HEN  HAVE 
FOUND  THEIR  FINAL  RESTING  PLACE 


The  Grave  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  Celebrated 
Old  Swedes’  Church  Burying  Ground—The 
the  Kane  Family. 

- i - ■ 

»  A  great  number  of  distinguished  men  T 
have  found  their  final  resting  place  in 
jthe  quiet  graveyards  and  prettv  ceme- 
itenes  in  the  Quaker  City.  Men  dis¬ 
tinguished  at  home  and  abroad  during 
i  their  allotted  life  have  finally  been  laid, 
with  all  due  pomp  and  ceremony,  to 
•  j  rest  m  one  or  the  other  of  the  quiet  - 
God  s  acres  of  this  city.  In  America  we 
nave  nothing  like  Westminster  Abbey 
no  _  place  where  the  notables  of  the 
nation  are  buried,  if  we  except  hallow¬ 
ed  Arlington  Cemetery,  near  Washiug- 
jton,  where  many  distinguished  and 
|  brave  soldiers  are  buried.  In  the  earlv 
.days  in  Philadelphia  the  selection  of 
,the  last  resting  place  of  a  departed  one 


Ornithologist,  In 
Curious  Tomb  of 


was"  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
religious  belief  of  the  family;  as  apart 
from  the  Potter’s  Field,  the  only  burial 
places  were  the  graveyards  adjoining 
and  belonging  to  the  various  churches, 
and  burials  in  these  graveyards  were, 
except  in  exceptional  cases,  restricted  to 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  at 
least  those  of  the  same  faitli.  Thus  all 
persons  without  connection  with  any 
particular  religious  denomination,  no 
matter  how  distinguished  they  had 
been  during  life,  were  not  wanted  after 
death  in  any  of  the  church  graveyards 
of  this  city.  This  is  a  point  in  local 
history  which  has  but  seldom  been 
brought  out  in  print. 


ROSS,  IN  MOUNT  MORIAH 


GRAVE  OP  ELIZABETH  CLAYROOLE,  NEE  BETSY 

CEMETERY. 


As  the  city  grew  apace  the  seed  for 
non-sectarian  burial  plots  became  more 
and  more  evident;  and  thus  such  ceme¬ 
teries  as  Ronaldson’s  and  Machpelah 
were  opened  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
without  regard  to  what  their  faith  or 
religious  preference  daring  life  may 
have  been.  There  was  much  talk  detri 
mental  to  these  cemeteries  by  the 
church  people  when  they  were  first' 
opened;  but  they  were  nevertheless  suc¬ 
cessful  from  the  start,  and  were  thej 
stepping  stone  of  the  organization  of 
the  many  suburban  cemeteries  which; 
were  opened  a  few  years  later  on. 
Thus  when,  one  is  searching  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  the  grave  of  a  distinguished! 
person  belonging  to  a  past  era,  such  a 


“search  isTikely  as  not  to  be  unrewarded 
unless  the  inquisitive  one  possesses  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  location  ,ofl 
the  grave;  simply  on  account  of  the 
wide  distribution  of  distinguished  people 
in  the  various  cemeteries  and  grave¬ 
yards.  And  many  a  hero  sleeps  forgot¬ 
ten,  his  grave  unmarked,  beneath  serm 
•green  mound  in  a  neglected  and  weed- 
covered  old-fashioned  church  yard. 


During  the  course  of  a  tour  which 
was  made  the  other  day  of  some  of  the 
noted  and  some  of  the  forgotten  burial 
places  of  this  city,  many  graves  of  more 
or  less  distinguished  persons  of  the  past 
'  age  were  discovered.  Some  were  moss- 
covered,  dilapidated  and'  uncared  for 


'' , 
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1st.  PETER’S  church,  corner  third  and  pine- 

others  are  kept  in  a  perfect  state  TJT 
preservation. 

Beginning  in  the  graveyard  of  old 
Swedes  Church  on  Swanson  street,  the 
grave  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  famous 
American  naturalist  and  ornithologist, 
was  discovered.  Wilson’s  tomb  has  for  ' 
years  been  forgotten.  No  one  thinks 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  there;  and  yet  the 

I  work  which  Alexander  Wilson  did  for 
American  natural  history  was  of  the 
most  permanent  and  distinguished  na¬ 
ture.  In  old  St.  Peter’s  Church,  at  Third 
and  Pine  streets,  are  many  graves  of. 
distinguished  and'  celebrated  persons; 
prominent  among  them  that  of  George 
' .  Mifflin  Dallas,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Born  July  10,  1792; 

died  December  1,  1S04. 

In  picturesque  Laurel  Plill  Cemetery, 
there  are  many  memorials  of  eminent 
citizens  erected  by  their  families  or 
friends,  which  are  worthy  of  mention 
jwould  space  permit.  Among  them  is 
one  which  is  seldom  visited,  seldom  com- 
Jmented  upon  and  but  little  noticed.  It 
lis  a  granite  obelisk,  and  upon  it  is  in¬ 
scribed:  “This  monument  covers  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Hon.  Charles  Thomson,  the 
first,  and  long,  the  confidential  secretary 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  Born 
Nov.  17.  1729;  died  Aug.  16,  1S24,  full 
of  honors  and  of  years.”  Charles  Thom¬ 
son  was  first  buried  at  Harrington,  his 
■  family  graveyard,  near  Merion,  Pa.; 

(but  iii  1838  his  remains  were  removed  to 
Laurel  Hill,  the  place  selected  for  their 
final  interment  being  a  picturesque  spot 
near  the  river  bank. 

;  _ 

.  A  curious  tomb  hollowed  out  of  a  solid 
jrock  marks  the  place  of  burial  of  the 
Kane  family;  and  in  this  grave  Elisha 
jKent  Kane,  the  famous  Arctic  explorer, 
rests.  The  Kane  tomb  is  one  of  the 
most  novel  in  Laurel  Hill. 


Irf*Mt.  Moriah  Cemetery  there  is  a 
grave  which  was  but  seldom  visited,  but 
in  recent  years  has  attracted  some  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  the  last  resting  place  of 
Elizabeth  Claypole,  better  known  as 
^•etsy  Ross,  the  maker  of  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  flag.  On  Decoration  Day  in  recent 
years  Betsy  Ross’  grave  has  been  al¬ 
ways  decorated  by  the  soldiers.  Sleeping 


-GEORGE  MIFFLIN  DALLAi, 

[  In  silence  in  Eonaldson’s~Cemetery  is”  a 
J  woman,  a  nea.r  relative  of  the  most  dis-  * 
tinguished  actor,  Cornelius  F.  Jefferson, 
the  mother  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  well- 
known  comedian.  Mrs.  Jefferson  died  in 
1849.  Beside  her  in  Ronaldson’s  Ceme¬ 
tery  lies  buried  her  brilliant  son,  Charles 
Burke,  who  made  his  last  appearance  at 
the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  the 
spring  of  1854. 

In  the  graveyard  surroundipg  old 
Christ  Church,  on  Second  street,  are 
many  curious,  forgotten  and  quaintly 
maxked  graves.  Among  them  a  marble 
slab  close  to  the  wall  of  the  church 
marking  the  grave  of  Lady  Ann  Keith, 
wife  of  Sir  William  Keith,  one  of  the  ■ 
most  noted  of  the  Colonial  Governors  of 
Pennsylvania.  Lady  Keith  died  July  31, 
A,  D.,  1740,  aged  65  years.  Near  Lady 
Keith  lies  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme,  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  Lady  Keith  and  a  distinguished 
man  in  Provincial  History.  Dr.  Graeme 
died  September  4,  1772.  The  celebrated 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ferguson,  Dr.  Graeme’s, 
daughter,  is  also  buried  in  Christ  Church 
graveyard.  Another  tomb  in  the  grave-  . 
yard'  of  Christ  Church  is  that  of  Robert 
Morris.  Morris  is  buried  in  a  family 
vault,  which  is  inscribed  as  follows; 
“The  family  vault  of  William  White  and 
Robert  Morris,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
financier  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Revolution;  died  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1808,  aged  73  years;  the  former  rector 
of  this  church  and  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 

1  died  on  the  17th  of  July,  1836,  aged  S8 
years,  3  months  and  13  days.” 

This  is  but  the  briefest  possible  out¬ 
line,  the  merest  mention  of  the  location 
of  the  graves  of  a  few  of  the  distin- 
guished  dead  that  lie  buried  in  the  cem¬ 
eteries  of  Philadelphia.  From  one  year’s 
end  to  another,  the  last  resting  place  of 
many  of  the  people  is  never  visited; 
friends  and  relatives  have  died  out  and 
their  race  has  become  extinct.  And  so 
every  graveyard,  every  cemetery  in  the 
city  contains  many  tombs  of  forgotten 
dead. 


Tobacco  Causes  Loss  of  Memory. 
Those  annoying  pr»d  ffnnccouptable 
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SWEDE’S  CHURCH— TOMB  OF  AL1 


XAKDEK  WILSON. 


lapses  of  memory  experienced  when  one 


is  unable  to  recollect  some  well  known 

word  or  the  name  of  some  perfectly 

familiar  friend  are  attributed  by  a 
French  physiologist  to  the  execssive  use 
of  tobacco.  This  gentleman  has  observ¬ 
ed  that  aphasia  and  amnesia  are  at 
present  almost  unknown  among  the 
gentler  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
nearly  invariably  found  these  afflictions 
common  in  men  who  are  habitually 
heavy  smokers,  while  iu  cases  where 
they  are  only  of  rare  occurrence  he 
has  frequently  known  the  extraordinary! 
lapse  to  have  been  preceded  by  an  extra] 
dose  of  the  fragrant  weed.  It  is  com¬ 
forting,  however,  to  be  assured  by  the 
same  authority  that  a  moderate  use  of  I 
pipe  or  cigar  is  in  no  way  harmful  to  j 
the  memory. 


prom  Zone  to  Zone 
On  florcebaek 

HOW  THE  AMERICANS  LIVE  IN 
MEXICAN  TOWNS. 


The  Native  Dollar  Only  Worth  Fifty 
Cents  at  the  United  States  Mint,  ] 
Although  It  Contains  More  Silver  j 
Than  the  American  Coin. 


Special  Correspondence  of  the  Inquirer. 

Santa  Ana,  State  of  Sonora,  Mex., 
Aug.  1,  1894. — We  approached  Nogales 
from  the  east;  a  few  small  hills  ob- , 
structed  the  view  so  that  we  had  no 
visible  proof  of  the  proximity  of  a  city 
of  from  two  and'  a  half  to  three  thous¬ 
and  inhabitauts,  until  we  found  our¬ 
selves  upon  its  main  thoroughfare.  It 
is  situated  in  a  small  valley  on  the  di¬ 
viding  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  one-half  the  population  be¬ 
ing  American  and  the  other  half  Mex¬ 
ican. 


I  T,  \*»  1  7  nBMoPi 

The  forms  of  Taw  have  made  it 
double  city,  although  it  is  a  reach  be¬ 
yond  the  corporate  limits  to  call  it  a 
city  at  all,  notwithstanding  its  age.  I 
yet  it  has  two  municipalities,  two  cus-J 
tom-houses  and  two  Consuls. 

An  American  citizen  and  a  stranger,  | 
entering  a  house  in  the  United  States} 

,  by  one  door,  and  making  his  exit  by 
*  another  into  Mexico,  is  not  positive} 
as  to  whether  he  is  in  his  natiye  land 
or  in  a  foreign  country.  Yet,  notwith-1 
standing  the  traps  and  triggers  set  for 
them  by  the  laws,  the  citizens  of| 
.Nogales  adapt  themselves  to  these  fic- 
lions;  and  business  seems  to  move  as 
smoothly  as  if  they  were  not  harnessed 
down  by  a  double  set  of  legal  gears. 

The  American  portion  of  the  town 
is  the  best;  the  most  of  the  houses 
being  built  of  “adobe”  (mud  brick)  and  j 
pine,  having  the  double  advantage  of l 
being  cool  in  the  summer  and  Warm  I 
in  the  winter.  The  Mexican  part  of  thej 
’•  town  is  in  harmony  with  that  race,  the| 
usual  lack  of  care;  no  attention  being 
'  pa  id  to  watering  or  cleaning  the  streets,  j 

The  way  the  custom  laws  are  evaded 
in  this  city  is  amusing.  Instances  may} 

*  lie  seen  any  day  on  the  main  streets} 
through  which  the  boundary  line  runs,! 

■'  the  stores  on  one  side  being  American 
and  the  sidewalks  Mexican.  The  store- j 
keepers  have  had  boxes  made  which 
8  stand  on  the  sidewalk  in  Mexico,  and  l 
I  should  the  purchaser  desire  to  procure! 

•  goods  on  which  there  is  a  duty,  he  has  I 
only  to  enter  the  store  and  pay  for 
them,  and  then  walk  out  to  the  box  iu  | 
Mexico  and  help  himself. 

This  only  covers  the  sale  of  small  I 
articles,  however,  a  stricter  watch  being} 
kept  on  bulky  merchandise.  At  each 
street  corner  a  small  house  is  placed, 
in  which  sits  a  watch,  who  investigates ! 

'  what  crosses  the  line.  Their  system  ofi  : 
line  riding  in  general  is  quite  complete;' 
no  wagon  or  horseman  can  proceed  more 
than  a  few  miles  over  the  border  without 
.  being  searched.  Smuggling  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  seems  to  have  fallen  with  the  value | 
of  silver. 
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“TO  OUR  MOTHER  AND  OUR  BROTHER,  CORNELIA  E.  JEFFERSON,  CHARLES 

BURKE.” 


The  Mexican  dollar  is  only  worth  fitly 
cents  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  although 
in  reality  it  contains  twelve  grains  more 
silver  than  the  American  dollar.  The 
main  suport  of  Nogales  is  its  forwarding 
business,  nearly  all  the  goods  for  the 
State  of  Sonora  passing  through  it.  We 
are  informed  that  England  hold3  the 
trade,  her  commercial  travelers  going 
further  into  the  interior  than  tha  Araer- 
isan  drummers.  Something  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  might  be  done  in  this  regard  by 
way  of  treaty  and  repeal,  had  the 
people’s  representatives  in  the  United 
States  tact  to  see  it. 

We  found  a  suitable  camp  a  mile 
from  town.  Then  we  presented_our 

letters  of  introduction  to  the _ United 

I  States  and  Mexican  officials,  receiving 
from  each  marked  consideration  and 
{proffered  aid. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  Mexican  cus- 
jtom  house  we  learned  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  from  their  President 
to  admit  our  horses  and  outfit  into  the 
country  free  of  duty.  The  President  as¬ 
sured  us  of  his  hearty  co-operation  in 
|  our  venture,  and  offered  us  an  escort 
through  the  country,  which  we  de¬ 
clined,  preferring  to  travel  unhampered 
in  our  movements.  We  find  that  they 
keep  track  of  us  all  the  time.  The 
commandant,  Don  .Juan  Fenoehio,  at  one 
time  joined  us,  and  remained  with 
us  for  several  days. 

When  we  left  Nogales  we  were  handed 
a  large  package  of  department  letters  to 
Governors  and  generals.  We  append  a 
sample  copy  of  letters  to  Governors  of 
States  and  to  custom  house  officials: 

“This  letter  will  Introduce  to  you  Colonel  E.  J. 
Johnson,  traveler,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  scientific 
exploration  exjiecUtion,  Is  traveling  through  this 
country  and  those  of  Central  and  South  America. 

“The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  notified  mi 
of  the  desire  of  the  President  that  the  greatest) 
consideration  should  be  shown  to  Colonel  Johnson 
I  and  his  companions  while  in  your  State,  and  I 
;  now  request  you  to  notify  all  the  officers  of  your 
I  State  to  this  effect. 

“ENRIQUE  LINERO." 

"Colonel  E.  J.  Johnson  and  companion  are  travel¬ 
ing  en  route  to  Sinaloa.  I  am  instructed  to  direct) 
all  the  officials  of  the  Revenue  Department  to 
give  all  possible  aid  to  facilitate  their  progress 
through  this  brate,  and,  if  necessary,  protection 
Id  be  afforded  them.  Jfei  _ 
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“This  order  is  given"  by  command  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic. 

“.TITAN  FENOCHTO, 
“Comd.  Third  Fiscal  Zone,  Mexico.” 

In  the  newly  discovered  gold  district  ■ 
referred  to  in  Letter  No.  3,  it  might 
be  inferred  from  what  was  written  that 
we  depended  for  facts  entirely  upon  the 
investigation  of  our  mineralogist.  On 
the  contrary,  we  Visited  and  examined 
half  a ‘dozen  mines,  and  with  our  own 
hammers  broke  off  portions  of  the  quartz 
which  we  tested,  and  found  that  they 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  pure  gold 
and  that  the  assay  would  reach  from  $25 


LAUREL  BILL  CEMETERY  —  KANE  FAMILY 
VAULT. 

to  $75  per  ton,  and  as  these  mines  are 
only  four  miles  from  railroad  and  water, 
the  value  of  the  discovery  is  considera¬ 
ble. 

About  200  hundred  years  ago  the  town 
of  San  Ignatio  was  the  capital  of  this 
part  of  the  country.  Its  inhabitants 
possessed  a  wooden  saint  which  was  sent 
for  by  authority.  The  only  means 
of  transportation  was  upon  the  back  of 
the  mule.  The  packers  made  a  serious 
blunder  Instead  of  laying  hold  of  San 
Ignatio  they  toppled  over  and  pulled . 
apart-  and  shipped  San  Francisco.  All 
was  well  on  the  journey  until  within  25 
miles  of  their  destination,  when  the 
saint  was  unpacked  that  he  might  con¬ 
tinue  his  journey  in  whole,  as  was  be¬ 
coming  a  saint,  instead  of  in  parts  suit¬ 
able  for  transportation,  when  lol  and  it 
was  discovered  that  the  wrong  saint  was 
in  transit. 

The  crowd  from  all  the  country  round 
about  surged  here  and  there,  and  clam¬ 
ored  for  a  view  of  their  patron  saint, 
while  the  priests  consulted.  The  state! 
of  affairs  Was  critical,  but  the  priests; 
were  equal  to  the  ocasion.  They  pro-j 
claimed  that  a  miracle  had  taken  place, 
and  yet  another  was  in  process  of  enact-, 
ment.  That  San  Ignatio  had  refused 
to  proceed,  and  that  San  Francisco  had 
consented  to  do  so,  and  would  in  fu¬ 
ture  be  their  jratron  saint. 

Our  stay  at  Magdalina  was  brief. 
We  then  set  forward  through  a  well 
cultivated  valley  to  Santa  Ana,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  study  of  the  pea¬ 
sants  yet  further  east,  and  of  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes  yet  further  east  and  south. 

£.  J.  JOHN SOU, 


PHILADELPHIA  Bill 


Chat  About  the  Eight  Oldest 
Attorneys  of  This  City. 


All  of  Them,  Though  Over  Fifty  Years 
Lawyers,  Still  Practice. 


When  Men  Now  Dead.  Set  the  Pace 
for  Legal  Learning'  in  This  Coun¬ 
try  These  Followers  of  Blackstone 
Were  Actively  Attending  to  Cli¬ 
ents. 


It  seems  a  strange  sarcasm  that  in 
this  commonwealth,  founded  by  a  man, 
who  was  opposed  to  litigation  and  to 
lawyers,  who  are  the  servants  of  litiga-! 
tion,  that  this  "hated  profession,”  should! 
here  attain  an  eminence  greater  than 
anywhere  else.  So  generally  recognized 
has  this  been  for  years  that  there  is 
no  one  living  old  enough  to  recall  the 
origin  of  the  expression,  “That  would 
puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer.”  The 
earliest  legislation  of  the  province  was 
such  as  tended  to  discourage,  and  even; 
prevent  the  rise  of  the  legal  profession,! 
as  if  it  were  hostile  or  at  least  hindering 
to  civil  and  social  progress,  and  yet  one 
who  has  carefully  searched  the  history 
of  the  bench  and  bar  of  this  city  has 
found  why  the  expression  mentioned 
originated;  for  during  a  period  of  very 
many  years,  not  only  since,  but  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  bench  and  the  bar  of  Philadelphia 
were  above  those  of  any  other  city  in 

the  United  States.  For  a  long  time  the 
most  popular  in  the  country,  near  the 
centre  of  its  population,  the  chief  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  the  councils  of  the  several 
colonies,  afterwards  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  Philadelphia  became  the  cyno¬ 
sure  that  attracted  far  more  than  its 
proportional  share  of  talent,  learning 
and  enterprise. 

In  addition  to  their  learning  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  lawyers  seem  to  have  been 
'blessed  by  Providence  with  exceptional 
long  lives.  The  lawyers  who  have  died, 
within  the  last  few  years,  who  have  ■,  ■ 
been  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  such  as 
Eli  K.  Price,  Isaac  Norris  and  James  J. 


: 


‘Barclay,  all  reached  ripe  oH^ges.  At 
idtySfmen  Uo  overall  aleatory 

k?  A 

peby 

their  career  watched  “f  {hem  had  both 

their  preliminary  and  ^altl^a“e“S°in 
conducted  fey  th^t  men  came  to’  the  j 

as  Horace  Binn  y,  b  Dallas,  John 
«men«Cnt  the  Inaersolls,  William  Tilgh- 
lmarn  the  Channilgs  and  William  Morns 
Meredith. 

. )  John  Bannister  Gibson  was  Chief  Jus- 1 
tiCe  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Alp  It  on  O. 
Rogers  John  Tod,  Frederick  Smith,  John 
Kennedy  and  Thomas  Sergeant  were  on, 

'  the  bench  with  him.  Robert  Vaux  was 
the  last  of  the  lay  Judges  m  that  ^me 

:Se  uSd  States  . and  Henry  Baldwin- 

■ll'eLeS°GerorglwC Barton  and  Henry 
M.  Phm’ips  were  then  Deputy  Attorney 

rierhapTthe  feast  .known  man  jn  the 

Sd0lharaneoffic?ltb2i°Nnorth  Seventh 
Utrf’pt  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1  May  ^9,  1836,  a  little  over  58  years  ago, 
land  in  all  that  time  he  has  had  Ins  of 
W  in  one  place.  Although  now  over  80 
Svears  of  ale  he  is  possessed  of  every 
faculty  of1  mind  as  perfectly  as  a  man 
*30  years  his  junior.  He  has  never  been 
las  prominent  at  the  bar  as  many  ox  ins 
B  contemporaries,  owing  to  the  tact  that 
U,„  nas  been  possessed  of  the  modesty 
ithat  becomes  the  real  able  lawyer.  He 
I  believes  in  the  old  thought,,  that  the  xeal 
1  member  of  the  bar  should  rest  entirely  up- 
•  on  his  own  merits  and  not  upon  any  prom¬ 
inence  £ven  to  one  by  advertising  meth¬ 
ods.  He  has  always  declined  public  oflict. 


and  in  all  these  uS  years  he  has  been  sel¬ 
dom  in  Court.  His  business  has  been 
principally  in  the  settlement  of  estates 
and  private  practice.  To-day  he  attends 
to  no  practice  whatever,  except  some  few 
old  clients  who  will  have  no  one  else 
but  him  to  attend  to  their  business.  He 
has  his  nephew  associated,  with  him. 
He  has  never  married,  the  case  with 
uianv  attorneys,  who  in  the  olden  times 
i had  as  their  only  wives  their  profession.. 

The  next  in  point  of  seniority  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Tilghman.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  December  looo.  is  a 
grandson  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
i  comes  of  a  family  that  is  distinguished 
in  the  bar  of  this  State.  William  Tilgh- 
j  man’s  reputation  was  probably  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  lawj  ei 
and  Judge  whom  this  whole  country  has 
produced.  His  father  was  James  iilgh- 
man,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of 
Ten  eh  Francis,  who  was  a  long  a  leader 
of  the  bar  in  his  time,  and  who  was  the  t 
first  of  his  profession  to  lead  the  way 
to  the  practice  in  the  provincial  Courts 
upon  a  plan  comparable  with  those  m 
the  mother  country.  He  came  from 
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Maryland,  and  there  the  first  of  the 
family  was  born.  This  William  Toll¬ 
man  married  Chief  Justice  Allen  s , 
daughter,  thus  on  every  side  William 
M.  Tilgh  mail’s  ancestors,  were  learned 
in  the  law.  To-day  William  M.  Tilgh- 
man  is  in  the  best  of  health  and  enters 
las  heartily  in  the  practice  of  law  as  he 
ever  did.  He  goes  to  his  office  everj 
working  day  in  the  year,  and  except 
jtho  last  few  years  he  remained  then- 

(until"  late  lit  the  'afternoon.  Now  he 
'leaves  at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
while  many  of  the  younger  attorneys 
find  that  vacations  are  necessary  he 
does  not.  Public  office,  has  had  little 
or  no  attractions  for  him,  and  he  has 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  profes¬ 
sion. 

The  first  law  student  of  William  M. 

'Meredith  was  Richard  Vaux,  who  is 

to-day  the  third  in  pQint  of  semonty  at 
the  bar,  having  been  admitted  to  prac¬ 
tice  April  15,  1837.  His  tather  was 
prominent  when  the  young  man  came 
to  the  bar,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
present  school  system  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  also  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
the  object  of  imprisoning  criminals 
should  be  their  reformation  rather  than 
their  punishment,  and  with  this  end  in 
view  to  propose  separate  confinement 
and  humanizing  influences.  After  re- 
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peated  rebuffs' "t3b  State  save  itF  ap¬ 
proval,  and  the  ’Eastern  Penitential  j  I 
was  remodeled  on  the  plan  of  solitary 
confinement.  Richard  \  aux  was  bail 
20  years  of  age  when  he  was  admitted  i 
to  the  bar.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
made  Secretary  of  the  American  Lega-h 
tion  at  London.  Here  occurred  that  | 
famous  incident  in  his  lire  when  thel 
then  young  Queen  Victoria,  attracted 
bv  his  manly  and  handsome  bearing, 
danced  with  the  young  diplomat.  In 
1842,  52  years  ago,  he  was  appointed 
Inspector  "of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary; 
and  bringing  to  bear  on  the  subject  in- 1 
volved  the  love  of  prison  reform  he  in- 1 
herited  from  his  father,  has  won  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  being  one  oil 
the  leading  penalogists  of  the  world. 
He  has  written  extensively  on  the  sub-- 
ject.  and  all  of  the  works  are  held  m 
the  highest  esteem  by  those  interested. 
He  was  three  times  nominated  for 
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Mayor  of  this  city,  and  defeated,  but 
would  have  been  elected  the  first  time 
had  he  subscribed  to  the  principles  ot 
the  old  Native  American  party. 

"Never,  while  I  live,  he  said,  wit 
I  put  my  name  to  any  principle  whicr 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  religiou. 
views  of  any  citizen.  In  lSob  he  was 
finally  elected  Mayor,  defeating  Hemj 
D.  Moore.  The  city  was  consolidated 
iu  1854,  and  upon  Mr.  V  aux  fell  the, 
formation  of  many  of  the  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  newly-organized  municipality . 
His  police  force  was  such  a  model  one 
that  his  successor,  a  political  opponent,] 
retained  its  chief  and  many  of  its  lieu¬ 
tenants.  It  was  no  infrequent  thmg  for 
the  bluff  Democratic  Mayor  to  disguise 
himself  and  walk  around  the  streets 
until  2  and  3  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to 
see  that  his  officers  were  awake  and 
conducting  themselves  properly.  He 
has  held  f  number  of  public  offices  and, 
as  is  well  known,  succeeded  feamuel  J. 
Randall  as  Congressman.  In  political 
sympathies  ■  and  beliefs,  Mr.  v  aux  is 
never  equivocal.  He.is  popularly  knowm 
as  the  "Bourbon  ot  Bourbons.  Ibis 
designation,  the  application  of  which 
excites  no  resentment,  is  thus  defined 
by  him;  “The  Bourbons— I  mean  the! 
name  as  applied  to  American  polit  e  , 
are  those  who  believe  in  States  r].»“ts 
and  the  delegated  limited  powers  ot  the 
Federal  Government,  and  who  liolojnat 


the-  powers  of  sovereignty  in  the  Fede-! 
ral  Government  granted  by  the  States 
is  the  first  instance  on  record  in  any 
history  where  sovereignty  has  been  so 
parted  with  the  sovereign.” 

For  over  40  years  Mr.  Vaux  lias  been 
a  Free  Mason,  and  is  one  of  the  few  who, 
have  reached  the  thirty-third  degree  in 
this  country. 

James  IV.  Paul,  who  was  admitted  De-j 
cember  21.  1837,  is  the  next  in  order  of 
seniority.  He  is  another  attorney  who; 
devotes" his  time  as  much  to  the  practice 
of  law^  as  he  ever  did.  He  occupies  an  I 
office  on  Fourth  street  that  was  for 
years  the  family  residence,  and  here  he!- 
lias  practiced  continuously  for  fifty-four 
years.  Early  in  life  he  became  disgusted 
with  politics,  and  for  that  reason  hasl 
never  taken  any  part  in  politics.  Oft 
late  years  he  has  not  appeared  in  the;, 
Courts,  but  still  has  a  large  office  prac¬ 
tice.  One  of  his  sons  is  associated  with 
him.  By  marriage  the  family  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Drexels. 

It.  Ruudell  Smith,  who  was  admitted 
.Tune  9,  1838,  and  John  C.  Mitchell,! 
September  17,  1838,  are  the  next  in  or¬ 
der,  and  both  of  them  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  practice  for  the  past'  few; 
years,  only  looking  after  the  interests! 
of  old  clients.  Both,  however,  still  main¬ 
tain  offices. 


The  seventh  in  order  was  admitted  No¬ 
vember  17,  1838,  and  is  Colonel  Williaml 
B.  Mann.  Probably  no  living  man  in 
this  city  has  been  more  closely  identified 
with  its  progress  than  he.  He  has  wield¬ 
ed  a  political  powrer  that  was  at  one 
time  absolute,  and  many  of  the  men  now 
on  the  bench  owe  their  elevation  to  him.! 
In  all  the  years  he  has  been  at  the  bar! 
he  has  been  the  warm  friend  of  the  youngi 
advocate,  and  many  owe  their  places  in 
the  profession  to  the  helping  hand  he  ex¬ 
tended  to  them  when  they  were  young 
and  struggling.  He,  from  the  date  of; 
his  admission,  had  a  large  practice.  In; 
1850  Lewis  C.  Cassidy  was  elected  Dis-! 
trict  Attorney,  but  the  election  wTas  con¬ 
tested  by  Mr.  Mann.  The  Legislature, 
by  the  Act  of  April  27,  1857,  attempted 
to  settle  the  contest.  The  act  provided! 
that  there  should  be  tw'o  District  Attor-’ 
neys,  the  Judges  of  the  Quarter  Ses-’ 
sions  to  appoint  the  additional  District 
Attorney,  but  the  presiding  Judge  of  the 
Court  and  his  associates  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  act  as  a  compromise,  and  the 
contest  went  on,  and  was  decided  in  fa-  j 
vor  of  Mr.  Mann.  He  held  the  office 
until  1S08,  and  in  his  administration  of 
it  secured  convictions  in  every  important 
case  that  came  before  him.  During  this 
period  the  war  broke  out,  and  Colonel 
Maun,  like  everything  else,  entered  hear¬ 
tily  into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  by 
his  own  efforts  raised  a  regiment  apd 
partially  equipped  it.  He  was  iu  service  - 
for  four  months  in  1861  as  colonel  of  the  I 
Thirty-first  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  j 
during  which  time  Mr.  O’Brien  was  his  I 
deputy.  While  the  late  Mr.  Cassidy  and  1 
Colci.el  Mann  were  the  bitterest  politi- ! 
cal  opponents,  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  their  lives  as  the  warm, 
almost  Damon  and  Pythias  friendship 
that  existed  between  them.  Mr.  Mann 
was  again  District  Attorney  from  1871! 
to  1875,  and  retired  from  office  to  be¬ 
et  me  Prothonotary  in  the  latter  year,. 1 
and  has  held  that  office  ever  since. , 
As  old  as  he  ,s  he  still  is  an  able  pleader, 


,„,/6nly  aTfew* years  ago  lie  made  an 
doquent  defense  of  a  man  tliat  aston- 
slit'd  the  Court  room.  He  still  has  many 
■lients  who  hare  been  with  him  since 
ilmost  first  he  went  to  the  bar. 

Probably  Colonel  Mann's  warmest  per- 
ional  friend  to-day  is  George  W.  Biddle, 
who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  June  10, 
L8I30.  Opposite  to  him  in  politics  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  opposed  to  him  in 
legal  battles,  these  two  men  in  all  their 
years  at  the  bar  have  retained  their 
personal  friendship.  Ovc-r  Colonel  Mann’s 
private  office  door  is  a  fine  portrait  of 
Mr.  Biddle,  and  to  suggest  his  name  is 
but  to  hear  an  eulogy  of  his  friend.  Mr. 
Biddle  is  still  in  active  practice  at  505 
Chestnut  street,  and  is  in  his  office  near¬ 
ly  every  day.  He  is  the  recognized  head 
of  the*  famous  Philadelphia  family  of 
Biddles  who  have  played  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  political,  social  and  gen¬ 
eral  history  of  the  town. 


A  CHURCH  BORN  NEAR 
PENN  TREATY  TREE. 


- f* - 

Sketch  of  Historic  Kensington  M. 
E.  Church. 


IS  NEARLY  A  CENTURY  OLD. 


Famous  Men  Have  Occupied.  Its  Pulpit. 
Work  of  Rev.  Dr.  Swindells  and 
the  Present -Pastor,  Rev.  Dr. 

W.  0.  Webb. 


Not  far  from  the  famous  Penn  Treaty 
Tree,  at  Hanover  and  Beach  Streets, 
where  the  first  Methodist  preaching  ser¬ 
vice  was  held,  nearly  a  century  ago,  a 
band  of  preachers  and  laymen  raised  the 
banner  of  the  cross  and  founded  a  modest 
church  society,  which  afterwards  became 
I  known  as  the  Kensington.  Methodist  Epis- 
|  copal  Church. 

In  June,  1801,  a  division  occurred  among 
the  members  of  old  St.  George's  M.  E. 
Church,  situated  at  Fourth  and  New 
■  Streets,  which  resulted  in  about  sixty  of 
its  members  leaving  that  congregation 
land  forming  a  new  organization  under 
the  title  of  “The  United  Society  of  the 
People  Called  Methodists.”  They  had  four 
preachers,  two  of  whom,  Charles  (laven¬ 
der  and  Thomas  Haskins,  had  been  itin- 


lerants.  This  new.  society  was  at  once  di¬ 
vided  into  four  classes,  for  which  suitable 
leaders  were  chosen.  The  class  in  Ken¬ 
sington  was  presided  over  by  John  Hew¬ 
son,  and  met  at  Sheep  Hill,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Queen  and  Crown  Streets,  now 
known  as  Richmond  and  Crease  Streets. 

It*  was  here,  in  an  old-fasf.ioned,  double 
two-story,  yellow  brick  building  that  the 
first  class  was  held  in  Kensington. 

Leader  John  Hewson  devoted  his  life 
work  to  the  Kensington  District.  He  com¬ 
piled  two  noted  books  during  his  minis¬ 
try  one  entitled  "Christ  Rejected,  .  and 
the"  other  descriptive  of  a  singular  vision. 
In  this  he  saw  numberless  coffins  in  the 
evening  sky,  which  inspired  him  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  coming  of  a  plague  of  yellow  fe¬ 
ver.  Soon  after  his  prediction  came  true, 
making  him  famous.  Hewson  died  about 
fifty  years  ago  and  his  body  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Palmer  Burial  Ground. 
ABANDONED  AND  REORGANIZED. 

In  1802  the  Union  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  formally  recognized  by  the 
Bishops  as  a  separate  society,  and  Rev. 
George  Roberts  appointed  preacher  In 

.charge  by  Bishop  Asbury.  This  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  Kensington  class 
by  the  Union  Society.  It  was  very  soon 
after  reorganized,  with  Rev.  J.  McClasky, 
of  St.  George’s  Church,  as  minister.  The 
meetings  continued  at  Sheep  Hill,  and  the 
little  band  of  worshippers,  who  were  few, 
poor,  and  despised,  endured  sore  trials 
and  prosecutions.  The  roughs  Vof  the  < 
neighborhood  frequently  threw  stones 
through  the  windows  of  the  class  room, 
carried  of  the  yard  gates  and  window 
shutters,"  and  pelted  the  roof  with  stones, 
often,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interrupt 
the  evening  services. 

In  1803  Rev.  Solomon  Sharp  and  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Sargent  were  the  ministers. 
Before  this  time  the  main  services  in 
I  the  Kensington  District  were  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  open  air  under 
the  wide  spreading  branches  of  the  Penn 
Treaty  Tree.  Huge  logs  from  the  ship¬ 
yard  served  as  benches.  When  the 
weather  was  unfavorable  the  congregation 
met  in  an  old  carpenter  shop  nearby. 
This  meeting  place  was  known  as  “down 
ion  the  shore,”  and  Summer  services  were 
held  regularly  there  until  tho  year  1850, 
when  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  regular 
house  of  worship.  On  August  1,  1805, 
the  trustees  of  St.  George’s  secured  a 
site  at  Queen  and  Marlborough  Streets, 
which  was  called  Point  Road  and  Meet¬ 
ing  House  Lane.  There  a  quaint  looking, 
old  style  building  was  erected,  which 
at  once  took  the  title  of  “The  Old  Brick.” 
It  contained  a  deep  ~~  gallery  on  three 
sides  of  the  audience  room  and  the  pulpit 
platform  was  so  near  the  people  that  the 
preacher  could  reach  over  and  shake 
hands  with  those  occupying  the  front 
seats,  *wlthout  leaving  the  pulpit.  The 
interior  remained  unplastered  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  This  building  was  the  third 
house  of  worship  erected  by  the  Metho¬ 
dists  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  being  St. 
George’s  and  the  second  being  Ebenezer. 

On  July  24,  1809,  “The- Brick,  Church” 
was  placed  into  the  custody  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Kensington  Congregation,  sub¬ 
ject  to  conditions  mutually  agreed  upon, 
and  on  September  18,  of  the  same  year, 
the  ownership  was  surrendered  to  the 
Kensington  congregation.  In  1810  Ken¬ 
sington  Church  was  separated  from  St. 
George’s  charge  and^Rev.  Thomas  Everard 
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started  with  a  membership  cf  150,  whicl 
during  the  second  year  was  Increased  t< 


1 


Rev.  tV.  C.  Webb,  D.  D. 


was  appointed  pastor.  The  total  member-; 
ship  was  then  but  45.  In  1811  CJnicn 
and  Kensington  Churches  formed  a  cir¬ 
cuit  and  until  the  Fall  of  1813  various  min- 
.  isters  preached  at  Union,  Kensington  and 
Bethel  Churches.  At  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  that  year  Rev.  Silas  Best  was 
appointed  the  first  regular  minister  at 
Kensington.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
William  Williams,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Sylvester  Hill.  The  membership  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1816  increased  to  177,  but 
the  church  had  become  so  involved  in 
debt  that  one  of  the  storekeepers  in  the 
neighborhood  refused  to  trust  the  con¬ 
gregation  for  a  pound  of  candles.  The 
church  struggled  along  with  some  of  the 
leading  clergymen  of  the  day  as  its  pas-j 
tors. 

CHARTER  ADOPTED. 


On  July  15,  1817,  the  congregation  adopt¬ 
ed  a  charter  and  elected  officers.  On 
February  22,  1822,  under  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  William  Smith,  the  first  Sabbath 
School  Association  was  organized.  It 


232.  Reading  and  spelling  were  part  of 
the  lessons  taught  in  that  day.  In  1826 
George  G.  Cookman  was  pastor.  The 
membership  then  was  251.  Later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Baltimore  Conference 
and  was  elected  chaplain  to  Congress 
in  1838.  On  March  11,  1841,  he  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  steamship  Presi¬ 
dent  to  visit  his  parents  in  England.  1  he 
steamer  and  all  on  board  have  never  been 
heard  of  since. 

On  January  2,  1827,  the  East  Kensington 
Benevolent  Society  was  organized  in  the 
congregation  for  charitable  church  work. 
On  February  8,  1833,  the  church  building 
was  enlarged.  During  that  year  and  the 
one  following  Rev.  William  A.  Wiggins 
was  pastor.  The  church  membership  was 
516  and  the  Sunday  school  numbered  276 
scholars.  The  new  church  was  dedicated 
July  21,  1833,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Durbin,  Rev. 
Charles  Pitman  and  Rev.  Bartholomew 
Weed  participating  in  the  ceremonies. 
During  this  year  the  western  gallery  in 
the  church  was  set  apart  for  the  men 
and  the  women  were  assigned  seats  under 
the  eastern  gallery.  The  salary  of  the 
minister  was  fixed  at  $400. 

In  1844  Rev.  James  Neill  was  appointed 
pastor,  tie  took  a  prominent  stand  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools. 

In  1848  Port  Richmond  was  attached  to 
Kensington,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  McCullough 
was  appointed  minister.  He  was  followed 
by  Rev.  Alfred  Cookman,  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Methodist  hymn  book.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Pennell  Coombe, 
in  1853-4,  the  present  church  building 
was  erected.  In  1858  Rev.  Robert  H. 
Pattison,  father  of  the  present  Governor 
of  this  State,  was  appointed  pastor,  and 
some  years  later  he  was  chosen  presiding 
elder. 

During  the  days  of  the  war,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  was  kept  floating  from  the  flag 
staff  side  by  side  with  the  banner  of 
the  Cross.  On  September  29,  1869,  a 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was 
organized,  and  a  handsome  brick  buildi 
adjoining  the  church  was  afterward  ei 
rected  for  it. 
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r  On  June  11  and'  W,  1871.  the  Sunday 
school  celebrated  its  golden  Jubilee, which 
marked  an  interesting  point  in  its  history.  . 
Many  prominent  divines  of  the  church 
from  at  home  and  abroadi%ere  present. 
Prom  1890  to  1893  Rev.  Dr.  William  Swin¬ 
dells  was  pastor,  and  during  his  ministry 
the  church  experienced  an  unusual  season 
of  prosperity.  A  handsome  parsonage 
was  secured,  the  church  building  reno¬ 
vated  and  the  debt  of  the  church  almost 
wiped  out.  During  his  ministry  the  church 
membership  increased  to  825  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  roll  contained  1125  members. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor, 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Charles  Webb. 

\  A.  H.  McFadden,  a  prominent  business 
man,  who  became  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  in  1872,  still  retains  that 
position,  and  there  still  worship  with 
ithe  congregation  Mrs.  Catharine  Bennett, 

]  who  united  with  the  church  in  1831  and 
!her  husband  Joseph  Bennett,  who  became 
(a  member  one  year  later. 

Port  Richmond,  Siloam,  Summerfield 
and  Simpson  Memorial  Churches  owe  their 
organization  to  the  influences  starting 
from  the  membership  of  the  “Old  Brick 
Church.” 

THE  PRESENT  PASTOR. 

|  Rev.  Dr.  William  Charles  Webb,  the 
'present  pastor,  was  born  at  Tugua,  Friend¬ 
ly  Islands,  July.  2,  1844,  and  removed  to 
England  when  he  was  8  years  old.  He 
was  educated  at  New  Kingswood  School, 
Bath,  -where  he  united  with  the  Church. 
After  engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits  for 
several  years,  at  the  age  of  18  he  be¬ 
came  a  local  preacher  in  connection  with 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  studied  for 
the  ministry  under  Dr.  Punshon,  the  re¬ 
nowned  preacher.  In  1864  he  was  received 
into  the  British  Conference  and  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Brecon,  New  South  Wales. 
Through  ill  health  the  year  following  he 
was  sent  to  Prance,  and  from  there  to 
South  Africa,  where  for  seven  years  he 
'ministered  to  English-speaking  people  at 
Queenstown  and  Capetown. 

In  1875  he  came  to  this  country,  visit- 
.  ing  an  old  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Guard,  at 
j  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore,  who  was 
just  closing  his  pastoral  term.  Rev.  Webb 
was  appointed  as  the  pulpit  supply  and 
during  his  ministry  of  six  months  re¬ 
ceived  several  calls.  In  1876  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Virginia  Conference  and 
stationed  at  Alexandria.  In  1878  he  was 
married  and  the  same  year  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Meriden  Street  Church, 
Indianapolis.  From  there  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Ames  Church,  New  Orleans. 
His  wife’s  health  failing  he  accepted  a 
call  from  Grace  Church,  of  this  city,  where 
he  largely  increased  the  membership  and 
raised  $20,000  toward  paying  off  the  debt 
of  the  church.  While  ministering  there 
|  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
ivinity  from  Iowa  Wesleyan  University. 

I  From  1885  to  1888  he  was  pastor  of 
■Christ  Church,  West  Philadelphia.  Then 
1  he  went  to  Pottsville  and  after  a  year’s 
ministry  there  he  was  called  to  the  Seventh 
I  Street  Church,  this  city,  located  near 
,  Norris  Street,  -where  he  added  500  names 
to  the  roll  of  membership,  made  costly 
I  improvements  in  the  church  building  and 
I  freed  it  from  all  debt  in  1893,  this  being 
the  end  of  his  five  years’  pastorate.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  depressing  times  of  that  year  he 
labored  incessantly  in  the  great  work  of 
relief  for  the  poor  and  unemployed  and  as 
president  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Thirty- 
first  Ward  Committees  distributed  up¬ 
ward  of  $50,000  in  money,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  clothing  and  provisions,  among 


the  needy  in  That  section  of  the  city. 

He  became  pastor  of  the  Kensington 
Church  during  the  present  year,  succeed¬ 
ing  Rev.  Dr.  William  Swindells.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  ministerial  work  Rev.  Dr. 
Webb  has  acted  as  a  prominent  official  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance. 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  HOUSE. 


TROPHIES  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  OLD  WARS  AND  SEAMEN’S 
PERILS  AT  THE  VENERABLE  HOME. 


When  the  weather  is  pleasant  there  is  no 
place  more  attractive  than  the  spacious 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Asylum,  on  Gray’s 
Ferry  Road.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  two 
hundred  odd  beneficiaries  who  reside  there 
should  enjoy  every  hour  of  the  summer  days. 
The  Naval  Asylum  is  fast  becoming  an  old 
institution,  as  the  property  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  and  was  designed  then 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  put. 

The  asylum  property  was  once  a  famous 
old  country  seat  owned  by  the  Quaker  family 
of  Pembertons,  and  during  the  Revolution 
the  Pemberton  place,  which  was  known  as 1 
the  “Plantation,”  was  occupied  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  officers  under  Lord  Howe.  There  is  little 
to-day  at  the  Naval  Asylum  to  recall  the  old | 
Pemberton  “Plantation,”  as  James  Pember¬ 
ton’s  mansion,  a  substantial,  roomy,  stone 
house,  was  torn  down  some  years  ago,  while 
the  trees  and  shrubbery  which  surrounded  it 
were  all  cut  down  when  the  present  Naval 
Asylum  building  was  erected.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  grounds  are  beautifully 
shaded,  many  of  the  trees  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  primeval  forest  growth,  and  yet  they 
have  only  been  growing  since  1838,  when, 
under  the  direction  of  Commodore  Biddle, 
they  were  planted. 

Although  the  Naval  Asylum  fails  to  afford 
existing  reminders  of  the  old  Pemberton 
“Plantation,”  or  scraps  for  the  local  anti¬ 
quary  to  pick  over,  yet  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  relics  at  this  institution  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  Some  years  ago  it  was 


proposed  to  form  a  museum  at  the  asylum  of 
naval  relics.  This  proposition  was  unfortu- 
nately  never  carried  out.  as  such  a  museum 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  the  greatest  interest, 
as  the  facilities  of  the  asylum  for  gathering 
relics  of  interest  would  be  considerable.  The 
relics  at  the  asylum  are,  therefore,  onlv  those 
wnich  have  been  voluntarily  contributed. 

Guarding  both  the  north  and  south  en¬ 
trances  to  the  Naval  Asylum  from  Gray’s 
Ferry  road  are  two  twelve-pound  brass  boat 
howitzers.  The  guns  are  of  comparatively; 
modern  construction,  as  they  were  cast  in 
1862  and  are  very  fair  models  of  the  guns  ol 
that  character  in  use  at  that  period,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  late  war.  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  H.  N.  Manney  stated  the  other  day 
that  in  case  of  a  fight  these  guns  would  still 
be  of  value,  and  that  they  were  excellent 
guns  tor  rapid  firing  and  destructive,  death¬ 
dealing  work. 

Approaching  the  stairway  leading  to  the* 
entrance  of  the  main  building  two  bronzed 
twelve-pound  guns  are  to  be  seen  standing  on 
the  high  abutment  at  either  side  of  the  stone 
staircase  These  guns,  which  are  now  black¬ 
ened  with  age,  are  mementoes  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  war,  having  been  captured  by  Wash, 
ington  s  army  from  the  British  and  used 
against  their  original  owners  at  the  battle  of 
the  Brandywine.  The  outer  rim  around  the 
muzzle  of  one  of  these  guns  is  rubbed  smooth 
underneath,  and,  regarding  this  aisfigun 
ment,  tradition  has  !t  that  after  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  the  gun  carriage  having  been 
hrolcen,  the  gun  was  hastily  strapped  on  th< 
axle  ol  two  cart  wheels  and  thus  saved  and 
dragged  away  from  the  field,  but  the  constant 
rubbing  over  stone  and  rough  roadways  is 
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said  to  have  worn  away  the  rim -of  «e  gun.  | 
When  Lafayette  paid  his  last  visit  to  America 
in  1824  these  cannon  were  shown  to  him  and 
he  identified  the  above-mentioned  gun  by 
putting  his  hand  around  the  run  and  feeling 
where  it  had  been  worn  away,  as  by  chance 
he  remembered  that  it  had  been  carried  on 
the  improvised  carriage.  . 

How  these  guns  came  into  the  possession  o 
the  Naval  Asylum  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
corded?  but  if  is  believed  that  they  were  at 
one  time  the  property  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  by  the  State  they  were  pre- 
sefted  to  the  asylum.  „  They  have  cas^npon 
them  in  large  letters,  “G.  R-,  17o6  On  the 
abutments  close  to  these  ^ementoes  of  tbe 
revolution  are  a  number  of  shot  and_sheu 
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which  were  captured  at  Fort  Fisher.  On  the 
ground  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  abutments 
are  two  iron  carronades  cast  in  Carron,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  captured  from  the  British  sloop-of- 
wav  Cyaue  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Just  back  of  the  cannon  on  the  abutment 
are  two  huge,  rough-cast  stone  ball*,  weighing 
several  hundred  pounds  apiece.  The  ball  on 
the  right  abutment  has  engraved  upon  it  the 
following  inscription:  “Obtained  of  ,T.  D. 
Elliott,  U.  S.  N..  at  the  Hellespont,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Dardenelles.  in  the  year 
1838.  Brought  homo  in  the  United  States 
frigate  Constitution  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  Naval  Asylum.'’ 

Guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Naval  Asy- 
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;i,rium  grounds  are  two  wooden  cannon,  which 
were  fashioned  by  one  of  the  old  inmates  of 
,  the  institution.  These  cannon  are  full  size, 

|  representing  about  eighteen-pounders,  and 
nine  people  out  of  ten  who  observe  them  im¬ 
agine  that  they  are  the  real  article,  as  they 
are  painted  black,  and  at  a  distance — in  fact, 
unless  they  are  closely  inspected — it  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  them  from  the  real  arti¬ 
cle.  Beneath  these  cannon  at  one  time  were 
a  pile  of  cannon  balls,  also  of  wood,  and  fash¬ 
ioned  by  the  designer  of  the  cannon.  Every¬ 
one  imagined  they  were  genuine,  and  it  was 
quite  an  amusing  sight  for  those  who  were  in 
the  secret,  particularly  the  old  sea  dogs  loaf¬ 
ing  on  the  benches  under  the  trees,  to  watch 
people  walk  past  and  attempt  to  pick  these 
wooden  cannon  balls  up.  They  were  not 
successful  with  all  their  strength,  however, 
as  the  mimic  shot  were  securely  fastened  to 
'the  stand  of  theeannon. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Naval  Asylum  over 
the  door  there  is  a  flue  full-rigged  model  of 
the  line  of  battle  ship  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  destroyed  at  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk, 

;  Virginia,  in  1861.  To  one  side  of  the  room  in 
a  glass  case  theite  is  a  model  of  a  full-rigged 
battleship  as  in  use  .during  the  late  war. 
This  ship,  which  is  not  after  any  particular 
model,  was  made  by  one  of  the  inmates  of 
the  asylum  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition,  where  it  created  consider¬ 
able  excitement  find  attention  on  account  of 
its  accuracy  of  outline  and  the  minuteness  of 
1  detail  in  its  appointments,  even  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  yards  composing  the  rigging. 

Its  owner  was  offered  for  it  during  the  ex¬ 
hibition  several  hundred  dollars,  but  refused 
the  money,  preferring  that  the  model  should 
remain  in  Philadelphia  and  on  exhibition  at 
the  Naval  Asylum.  Across  the  room  from 
this  model  there  is  a  most  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  relic — a  jniniature  ship,  sailing  on  a 
painted  sea,  with  an  artistically  worked  up 


Background  representing  a  marine  view,  tne 
latter  enclosed  in  a  glass  case.  This  model 
was  made  in  the  old  Walnut  Street  Prison  by 
the  convicts  out  of  the  bones  which  they 
saved  from  their  soup.  It  represents  the 
frigate  Essex,  and  beside  it  are  two  small 
schooners,  the  Eisex,  Jr.,  and  Tender.  These 
schooners  were  originally  whaleboats  which 
were  captured  by  the  Essex. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Manney  remarked 
that  this  curious  work  was  of  real  value  from 
the  fact  that  eijen  to  the  most  unimportant 
details  it  is  a  complete  and  accurate  model  oE 
the  Essex.  “  Stime  one  must  have  been  in 
the  prison  among  the  convicts  who  had  been 
on  board  this  ship,”  he  remarked.  “  as  other¬ 
wise  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  have  constructed  the  model  with  so  much 
accuracy.” 

Originally  this  model  was  owned  by  Sam¬ 
son  Perot.  At  his  death  it  was  purchased  at 
executor’s  sale  by  Washington  Keith  and  pre-< 
sented  to  the  Naval  Asylum  in  1841. 

In  the  men's  smoking  room  off  the  library 
a  number  of  curious  and  quaint  old  prints 
are  to  be  seen  hanging  on  the  walls.  One  in 
particular,  of  great  interest  and  value,  shows 
the  original  plan  of  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment  erected  in  Washington  city.  By  this 
plan  it  is  to  be  slaen  that  the  monument  as 
first  proposed  was  to  be  a  very  ornate  affair. 
The  ground  floor  was  to  represent  a  Grecian 
temple,  with  a  wide  portico  supported  by 
Doric  columns.  From  the  roof  of  this  tem¬ 
ple  the  monument  proper  rears  heavenward 
many  feet.  Toward  the  top  of  the  shaft  on 

|  the  front  face  is  a  large  star,  giving  the  obe¬ 
lisk  an  Oriental  appearance.  Hanging  on 
the  walls  of  the  library  are  several  portraits 
of  various  naval  celebrities  of  considerable 
interest  and  value. 
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recommends  it  as  a  spot  to  be,  cared  for 
and  Kept  dear  in  the  minds  of  Philadel¬ 
phians  for  all  time  to  come. 
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It  was  here  that  Stephen  Girad  de¬ 
monstrated  as  much  as  anywhere  else  his 
ability  to  grapple  with  and  master  dif- 
‘culties  that  to  others  seemed  insur¬ 
mountable,  and  it  was  due  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  exercise  and  mental  recreation  taken 
on  this  farm  that  the  life  of  the  great 
financier  was  prolonged  and  his  facul¬ 
ties  kept  active,  greatly  to  the  benefit 
of  his  contemporaries  and  their  long  line 
of  descendants. 


1 

* 


The  portion  of  the  old  homestead  tbat  •• 
it  is  intended  to  take  for  Girard  ParkH 
is  in  the  Twenty-sixth  ward,  and  is  I 
bounded  by  Twentieth,  Twenty -third  and,  jg 
Porter  streets,  and  Oregon  and  PenroseiS 
avenues.  The  tract  contains  27.196  ■ 
acres.  By  aa  ordinance  of  Councils  I 
passed  April  11,  1890,  this  was  placed  I 
'  upon  the  city  plan  at  Girard  Park.  The *3 
ordinance  was  advertised  on  July  21,  ||i 
J,890,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  ■ 
by  the  Board  of  Surveyors. 

Chief  Webster  turned  the  matter  over  * 
to  Thomas  Daly,  Surveyor  of  the  First:* 
district,  and  Mr.  Daly  is  now  engaged  in  5 
making  plans  which  will  be  submitted  f 
to  the  board  at  no  very  distant  date!  H 
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Stephen  Girard’s 


THE  FARM  DOWN  ON  THE 
“NECK”  SOON  TO  BE  TURNED 
INTO  A  PARK  i 


How  the  Old  Merchant  Philanthropist 
Used  to  Manage  It — Raising  Rare 
Vegetables  for  Sale. 


Within  a  few  months  another  new 
park  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  breath¬ 
ing  places,  of  which  in  some  sections 
Philadelphia  is  so  badly  in  need.  This 
new  pleasure  ground  will  embrace  a; 
large  portion  of  the  old  Stephen  Girard 
homestead,  situated  in  what  was  known 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  famous  philan- 1 


!a/i.  .  j/, 


THE  GIRARD  FARM  HOUSE  AND  OUT  BUILDINGS. 
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KE Alt  VIEW  OF  G1  EAliD'S  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 


■tfazS  ordinance  confirmed-  steps  will  be 
taken  by  the  city  to  acquire  possession 
“of  the  properly. 


Under  the  provisions  of  Stephen  Gi¬ 
rard’s  will  no  portion  of  the  vast  estate 
which  he  left  to  the  city  as  trustee  can 
be  sold.  Possession  will  have  to  be  ac¬ 
quired,  therefore,  through  condemnation 
proceedings..  The  city  will  condemn  the 
property  for  park  purposes  and  a  jury 
will  be  appointed  to  assess  the  damages. 


In  the  centre  of  the  plot,  about  two- 
handled  yards  back  from  Penrose  ave¬ 
nue,  stands  the  old  hquse  where  Girard 
sought  rest  and  quiet  after  the  toilsome 
business  hours  at  his  office  in  the  city. 
It  is  a  low,  rambling  structure,  solidly 
built  of  brick  with  a  Grecian  portico  in 
the  centre  and  a  long  wing  on  each  side. 
These  wings  are  of  more  recent  con¬ 
struction,  having  been  built  since  the 
death  of  the  original  owner,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1831. 


GIRARD  PARK  FROM  A  DISTANCE. 


STIEPHE 
sro  stories  i 


The  original  house  is  two  stones  in 
height,  and  bears  every  evidence  of 
having  been 'built  under  Girard’s  per¬ 
sonal  supervision,  as  his  ideas  of  archi¬ 
tecture  were  as  peculiar  and  pronounced 
as  his  ideas  in  other  directions.  The 
wings  are  of  hriclc,  covered  with  stucco 
work.  Several  fine  old  irees  surround 
the  mansion,  throwing  their  protecting 
shade  over  the  roof  that  sheltered  the 
head  of  the  merchant  philanthropist 
from  the  summer  storms. 

The  tract  is  a  portion  of  the  farm  of  j 
567  acres  which  was  purchased  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  The  old  homestead  stands1 
upon  a  plot  of  70  acres.  This  was  I 
bought  from  George  Cooper,  December! 
26,  1797,  the  price  mentioned  in.  the 
deed  being  “4479  pounds,  IS  shillings 
and  11  pence,  Pennsylvania  money.” 
Mention  is  also  made  in  this  document 
cf  a  house  which  stood  upon  the  place, 
but  competent  authorities  declare  that 
it  could  not  have  been  the  building 
which  is  still  standing. 

The  original  farm  is  now  leased  out 
by  the  Board  of  City  Trusts  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tenants  who  are  engaged  in  truck 
farming.  The  part  on  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  locate  Girard  Park  is  occupied 
by  .Tames  B.  Hoffner,  who  lives  iu  a 
portion  of  the  old  house. 


much  of  a  wonder  to  those  who  kne 
him  and  lived  during  his  time  i 
they  are  to  us  of  the  present  day.  T 
was  nothing  if  not  regular,  and  this  d  . 
tingnishing  feature  of  his  personal  life 
was  nowhere  more  plainly  evident  than 
in  his  life  upon  the  farm.  His  town 
house  was  at'  No.  23  North  Water 
street.  He  always  was  early,  break¬ 


Tha  habit*  of  Stephen  Girard  .were  as , 


fasting  between  G  and  8  o’clor 
according  to  the  season  of  the  ye 
making  a  hearty  meal  of  fish  and  me 
and  coffee.  Pie  then  devoted  himself 
business  affairs  in  his  counting  roo 
until  10  o’clock,  when  he  went  to  the 
Bank,  remaining  there  until  11  o’clock. 

Tu  the  summer  time  he  always  went 
out  to  his  farm.  He  had  a  singular 
aversion  to  riding  in  a  carriage.  Pie  had 
a  yellow-bodied  gig.  made  in  the  height 
of  the  then-prevailing  fashion,  which 
was  always  drawn  by  a  single  large  and 
powerful  horse  of  full  blooded  stock. 
This  gig  is  still  preserved  at  Girard  Col¬ 
lege.  This  vehicle  Girard  seldom  used, 
however,  his  preference  for  walking  on 
’  all  occasions  and  in  every  state  of  the 
weather  leading  him  to  walk  the  enti: 

■  distance  to  and  from  his  farm  almo 
every  day.  When  his  prodigious  rnr 
oular  strength  began  to  fail,  howe 
he  was  compelled  to  ride  iu  bad  went 
although  he  did  this  very  reluctant!; 


He  -was  very  proud  of  his  pedestrian- 
ism,  and  during  the  hottest  davs  of 
summer  the  sight  of  the  grav-haired 
old  man  trudging  contentedly  along  the 

dusty  highway  was  a  familiar  one  to 
residents  of  the  “Neck.”  In  winter  his 
daily  visit  to  the  farm  was  usually  de- 
ferred  until  after  diuner,  which  meal, 
whether  he  dined  at  home  or  in  the 
country,  was  always  taken  between  1 
and  2  o’clock.  The  larder  of  his  town 

meata  wifb 

|al  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  In  the 
however,  he  literally  kept  no 
table  at  all,  but  satisfied  his  apoetite 
with  bread,  cheese  and  claret,  of  which 
|  he  . was  very  fond,  or  strong  coffee,  to 
which  he  usually  added  the  various 
|  vegetables  as  they  came 'in  season.  On 
his  return  home  he  always  took  with 
fani!  three  or  four  gallons  of  milk  in 

a  demijohn,  and  a  kettle  of  butterlor 
uis  home  use'. 

I  UP°n  returning  from  his  farm,  which 
was  usually  about  7  o’clock  in  the  even- 

a  W01"Ad  to  Jlis  office  and  work 
until  0  or  10  o  clock  at  night. 

ehief  relaxation  was  the  raanage- 
ment  ot  his  farm,  in  the  supervision  of 
which  he  took  great  delight.  He  found 
it  toe  most  effective  means  of  .  preserv¬ 
ing  his  physical  health  and  at  the  same 
tune  a  relief  from  the  n.ultiplicitv  of  af¬ 
fairs  overburdening  his  restless  mind 
V\  heneyer  it  was  impossible  for  him 

his  daik  vis!t  be  sent  in  his 
ste.;d  an  apprentice,  who  was  charged 

Wia  day1DU  details  for  the  labors 

When  he  went  in  person  the  work 
which  he  had  planned  for  that  particu- 
ar  da^  Jtas  commenced  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  place.  IIis  presence  seemed 
to  infuse  an  activity  into  the  farm  hands 
that  was  remarkable.  The  vigorous  old 
man  went  here  and  there,  personally 
directing  their  labors  and  making  valua- 
ble  suggestions  regarding  improvements 
and  the  gathering  of  the  crops.  Har¬ 
vest  time  was  his  d'elight.  He  would 
-atber  have  a  successful  harvest  than 
dea?  an  lmiuense  sum  in  a  financial 

Every  one  of  his  vessels  sailing  for 
foreign  ports  had  orders  for  seeds  of 
fcf  ?Slleg?A£les  of  rare  varieties. 
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rare  varieties. 

22S?_  G0!Fard  t00,k  a  Sreat  delight  in 

rising  aaa  sending  to  market  Be 

in,  the,  South  Se» 

ws\  <inYf,kvet  Jhele  hls  farm  Produce 
?  ,  e  it  t0  be  disposed  of.  aud  this  was 
Ann  w  excellent  quality  that  it  alwavs 
ifL  iv  er  than  the  Prevailing  prices 
evervdn1011  T  tk.ls  lle  raisecl  and  killed 
+XA  'i  De1cei?ber  m  the  neighborhood  of 

of  hisThint*  °nih  fJ)r  the  provisioning 

sold*  wi  ^a(:  and  bides  were 

hut  h;  ,was  an  economical  farmer 
but  his  products,  though  produced  at  n 

tZuhth°Wer  ™  infinitely5  better 

an  those  raised  on  neighboring  farms. 
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A  RARE  COLLECTION 
,  OF  NOTED  SEALS. 


Rev.  Dr.  McCook’s  Cabinet  of 
Impressions  from  Famous 
Dies. 


AN  INTERESTING  STUDY. 

- 


Reverse  Faces  of  Some  of  the  Best 
Known  Seals,  So  Rarely  Seen  As- 
to  Be  Unrecognized  by  Per¬ 
sons  Thoroughly  Familiar 
with  the  Obverse. 


There  is  something  impressive  in  the 
sound  of  the  “Great  Seal  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,”  the  “Great 
Seal  of  the  Patent  Office  of  England,” 
or  the  resounding  title  of  the  “Lord  High 
Keeper  of  Her  Majesty’s  Seals.”  The 
ordinary  mind  is  impressed  by  these 
terms  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Quincy, 
and  the  rolling  majesty  of  the  phrase,' 
j  “Consul  Romanus.”  There  is  an  air 
of  pomp  and  pride,  of  authority  about 
a  seal  which  catches  the  popular  mind 
and  has  multiplied  the  use  of  these  offi¬ 
cial  symbols  of  power  to  a  most  amaz¬ 
ing  extent.  To  the  historian,  the  an¬ 
tiquary.  the  student  of  heraldy  and  the 
collector,  the  systematic  study  of  seals 
is  a  rarely  fruitful  field. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook,  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian 
Church,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ministers  of  his  denomination,  nas  bein 
gathering  seals  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  his  study  holds  the  most 
exhaustive  and  extensive  collection  of 
.this  sort  in  America.  Dr.  McCook  is  a 
man  of  marvelous  energy  and  his 
“hobbies,”  mounted  only  in  the  mo-  j 
'ments  which  he  is  able  to  spare  from  his 
church- work,  would  keep  many  men  con¬ 
stantly  employed.  He  has  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  heraldy,  and  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  artistic  designing  in  the 
way  of  seals,  among  his  best  known 
work  being  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Cook  Is  also  an  enthusiastic  entomolo- 


PHILADELPHIA  CITY  SEAL  OF  1701. 

SEAL  OF  PROVINCE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA^ (OBVERSE  AND  REVERSE)  UNDER  PENN. 


gist,  and  is  far  more  than  a  dabbler  In 
natural  science. 

His  special  interest  in  seals  dates  from 
the  tercentenary  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  John  Knox,  which  was  held  in  the 
old  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
Penn  Square,  in  1872.  There  the  idea  of 
historic  decoration  in  churches  was  taken 
up  and  Dr.  McCook  saw  that  much  that 
was  valuable  lay  in  the  study  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  seals.  In  1880  Dr.  McCook 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Pan-Pres- 
byterian  Council,  which  assembled  in 
the  old  Horticultural  Hall.  Nearly  all 
the  nations  of  the  globe  were  repre¬ 
sented  here,  and  when  it  was  decided  to 
decorate  the  hall  with  immense  panelled 
designs,  Dr.  McCook  plunged  into  a 
study  of  the  coats  of  arms  and  seals  of 
all  countries,  as  well  as  all  churches. 
With  this  designing  investigation  his 
Interest  and  knowledge  deepened  and 
the  field  of  study  and  collection  soon 
spread  far  beyond  strictly  ecclesiastical 
boundaries. 


Seal  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 


The  collection  embraces  first  of  all 
church  and  religious  seals,  then  State, 
municipal  and  commercial  seals,  from 


the  world  over,  the  seals  of  colleges, 
societies,  fraternities,  and  the.  thousand 
and  one  organizations  into  which  society 
crystallizes  by  instinct.  The  American 
citizen  delights  in  lodges,  orders  unions, 
clubs  and  societies  beyond  all  other 
races  of  men,  and  when  one  reflects  that 
the  thousands  of  phases  of  organic  so- 
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icial'  life  in  this  country  have  each  a 
“great  seal,’’  characteristic  and  inter¬ 
esting  in  its  own  way,  a  faint  idea  may 
be  gained  of  the.  “ad  infinitum”  quali¬ 
ties  of  this  single  branch.  Dr.  McCook 
has  recently  purchased  a  collection  con- 
I  sisting  of  more  than  3000  State  and  mu- 
inicipal  seals  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
this  valuable  collection  will  soon  be  in¬ 
stalled  with  the  many  thousands  of  im¬ 
pressions  already  in  the  crowded  study 
in  the  basement  of  the  church.  It  must 
|  be  understood  that  only  impressions  on 
heavy  paper  or  in  wax  make  up  such 
a  collection.  Of  course  the  metal  seal 
itself  is  a  most  precious  possession  of 
the  body  to  whose  documents  it  gives 
the  authoritative  air. 

There  are  hundreds  of  seals  in  this 
collection  whose  single  histories  and  de¬ 
signs  would  furnish  so  many  absorbing 
stories,  and  in  one  article  only  a  few  of 
the  storied  seals  picked  out  hap-hazard 
pan  be  even  mentioned.  A  “Press”  re¬ 
porter  recently  passed  several  hours  in 
Inerely  glancing  through  the  volumes  : 
and  drawers  wherein  the  seals  are 
mounted,  while  Dr.  McCook  explained 
with  rare  patience  the  bewildering  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  designer’s  fancy  and  the  ro¬ 
mances  which  colored  them. 

He  took  up  the  impression  of  a  seal 
which  bore  a  square  and  three  com¬ 
passes,  surrounded  by  the  legend  “Car¬ 
penters’  Company  of  Philadelphia,  1724.” 
“This  is  a  memorial  of  a  famous  old 
Philadelphia  institution  which  still  sur¬ 
vives,”  said  he.  “The  Carpenters’  Com- 
ipany  is,  as  you  know,  a  descendant  of 
ithe  old  European  Traders’  Guilds,  and 
is  one  of  the  rare  survivals  of  the  guild 
system  in  this’ country.  The  Company 
Hall  Is  near  Independence  Hall,  and  this 
I  seal  is  still  in  use.  After  the  Revolution 
I  traders’  guilds  in  this  country  were  not 
at  all  popular.” 

The  most  gorgeous  feature  of  all  the 
!,  waxen  seals  that  rested  in  a  big  drawer 
j  was  a  great  yellow  affair,  which  weigh-: 

!  ed  at  least  two  pounds.  It  was  six  and 
one-half  inches!  in  diameter'  and  an  inch 
in  thickness.  A  pill  box  magnified  to  the 
circumference  of  a  boy’s  small  drum  gives, 
a  rough  idea  of  the  great  Patent  Office; 
seal  of  England.  This  huge  plate  of 
wax  is  fastened  to  documents  by  a 
'plaited  cord  as  thick  as  a  small  Boat’s 
I  cable.  One  side  bears  in  high  relief  the 
likeness  of  Queen  Victoria  on  horseback, 
and  the  reverse  Her  Majesty  on  her 
throne  apparently  showing  Victoria  Re¬ 
gina  in  pursuit  both  of  business  and 
pleasure.  A  sight  of  this  huge  disk  • ;x- 
i  plains  the  necessity  for  a  special  keeper 
of  the  seal.'1 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


Eeversej  of  United  States  Seal. 

has  boa.sted  of  a  succession  of  “great 
seals.”  The  original  great  seal  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  with  which 
William  Penn  stamped  the  State  docu¬ 
ments  of  his  time  is  a  beautiful  piece 
|  of  work.  The  obverse  side  bears  the 


I coat-of-arms  of  William  Penn,  a  silver 
'shield,  or  “escutcheon  argent."  barred 
with  sable,  and  three  “roundles,”  or 
balls,  which  do  not  mean  anything  in 
'particular.  The  inscription,  “William 
'Penn— Proprietor  and  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,”  surrounds  “Mercy  and  Jus- 
|tice,’’  and  the  “Truth,  Peace,  Love  and 
'plenty”  on  the  reverse,  with  the  conven- 
•tionalized  grapes  and  maize,  give  an  al¬ 
together  lovely  idea  of  wisdom  and  be¬ 
nevolence. 

THE  CITY’S  SEAL. 

The  city  seal  of  Philadelphia,  bearing 
Ithe  date  of  1701,  is  more  complex,  but 
the  same  Quaker  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
I  is  shown  in  the  clasped  hands,  the  scales 
of  justice  and  the  sheaf  of  plenty. 

The  obverse  side  of  the  present  State 
I  seal  of  Pennsylvania  is  familiar  to  every 
one,  but  the  reverse  face  Is  rarely  seen. 
The  design  may  have  suggested  the  story 


Seal  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Pennsylvania. 


of  "the  Lady  or  the  Tiger.”  The  ram¬ 
pant  animal  of  royalty  is  “turned  down” 
by  the  Liberty  Goddess,  and  although 
the  motto  above  reads,  “Both  Can’t  Sur¬ 
vive,”  the  odds  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  Liberty. 

The  reverse  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  is  also  seldom  seen,  and 
few  would  recognize  it  unlabelled.  The 
spread-eagle  is  popularly  supposed  to 
constitute  the  seal,  but  the  other  side 
Is  fully  as  artistic  and  significant.  The 
pyramid  and  the  all-seeing  eye  were 
adopted  from  the  design  by  William 
Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1782,  when 
his  assistance  was  sought  by  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  appointed  to  evolve 
a  seal.  Although  many  ideas  were  sub-  » 
mitted  the  stars  and  bars  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  and  the  entire  design  of  the  other 
side  are  due  to  Barton.  “The  pyramid 
signifies  strength  and  duration  and  typi¬ 
fies  the  thirteen  States.  The  eye  over  it  > 
and  the  motto  allude  to  the  many  signal 
interpositions  of  providence  in  favor  of 
the  American  cause.” 

Here  was  also  the  seal  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly,  that  stern  body  which 
devised  the  shorter  catechism,  beginning 
“What  is  the  chief  end  of  man,”  way 
back  in  1644.  The  impression,  in  red 
wax,  bears  the  words:  “The  Seal  for  Ap¬ 
probation  of  Ministers,”  and  an  open 
book,  "The  Word  of  God,”  surrounded 
by  a  palm  wreath. 

The  oldest  seal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  the  seal  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees.  The  whole  face  Is  taken  up  by  a 
serpent  on  a  cross,  and  the  idea  of  the 
«ement  was  perhaps  adopted  from  the 
I  seal  of  the  Knights  Templar.  W'hen  Dr. 
McCook  submitted  his  design  for  the' 
seal  of  the  Presbyteriar  General  Assem- 
I  bly  one  of  the  quarterings  showed  the 
1  serpent  -{which  had  been  adopted  from 
(The  old  seal  already  mentioned.  There 
.  was  much  discussion  over  this  particular 
feature  and  a  long  argument  before  the 
I  design  was  accepted.  Dr.  McCook  ha,3 


Seal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese. 


designed  the  seals  ot  many  ot  me  special 
missionary  and  charitable  organizations1! 
of  his  denomination.  The  Salvation  Army 
shows  its  spirit  in  its  seal.  A  cross  rests 
against  a  large  sword  with  the  motto, 
“Blood  and  Fire.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
colors  of  the  seal  of  Princeton  College 
neither  orange  or  black  appear.  The 
genuine  hues  are  blue,  gold  and  purple. 
Yale  is  more  consistent,  for  on  her  col¬ 
lege  seal  blue  furnishes  the  background. 
The  University  •  of  Pennsylvania  bears 
red  and  black  on  the  face  of  the  official 
seal. 

The  seal  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
Mgr.  Satolli,  shows  the  customary  arch¬ 
bishop’s  hat  and  the  letters  Q.  E.  I.  E. 

The  Papal  seal,  with  the  crossed  keys 
and  triple  crown,  is  well  known. 
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and  triple  crown,  is  well  Known. 

Independence  Hall 


Date,  r/YfAf  r 


and  the 


Colonial  Dames 


PROMINENT  OFFICIALS  AGAINST  THE  TRANS¬ 
FERENCE  OF  THE  HALL  TO  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  WOMEN. 


■-  • 


Frank  M.  Etting’s  Noble  Work  in  Restoring  the 
Great  Historic  Mark-It  Was  Used  as  a  Show 
Room  Once. 


An  ordinance  authorizing  the  res- 1 
toration  of  Independence  Hall,  at  the1 
expense  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
and  constituting  this  society  the  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  Hall  and  Museum,  hasi 
°e®n  considered  at  a  meeting  of1 
CouncHs  City  Property  Committee 

^n«-Jeferred*  t0  a  sub-committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Bringhurst, 
Hendrick  Rudolph  and  Hertsch,  for; 
investigation,  and  it  is  probable  that  i 
tms  committee,  in  the  very  near  fu-, 
ture,  will  bring  this  ordinance  before 
Councils.  i 

Independence  Hall  is  the  one  place j 
in  Philadelphia  above  ail  others  that 
should  secure  forever  the  best  care 
and  attention,  looking  towards  its 
permanent  preservation,  and  the 
Question  whether  a  society  like  the 
Colonial  Dames  or  any  other  patriotic 
organization  should  have  the  perma-  1 
nent  charge  and  care  of  this  building! 
or  whether  the  city  should  remain1 
its  custodian  as  heretofore  is  one  of 


considerable  local,  if  not  national,  1 
importance. 


.,wh®n  -A-.  S.  Eisenhower,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  City  Property,  was 
seen  the  other  day  in  regard  to  this 
matter  he  stated: 

“You  may  say  that  while  I  am  not 
personally  opposed  to  the  Colonial1 
Dames,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  or  any 
similar  organization,  I  am  opposed 
to  transferring  the  custody  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall  from  the  city  to  any 
patriotic  society.  In  the  first  place,  I ; 
cannot  see  what  good  reason  could  I 
be  advanced  for  such  a  change.  Cer-! 
tainly,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  hasi 
a  larger  amount  of  funds  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  than  any  society,  and  the  ap-l 
propiations  which  have  recently  I 
been  made  by  Councils  for  the  re¬ 
pair  and  general  maintenance  of  In-  i 
dependence  Hall  have  not  been  by ! 
any  means  niggardly. 


THE  OLD  LIBERTY  BELL, 

-  7 


I  ft: his  offlceS$250aiWas  t<^1f  char§'e  of 
this  purpose.  This  was  aside  lor 

i“X18S,TI>rla*l“  c»SeS: 

>ins  the  outer  S111^  and  pIaster" 

steeple  and  in  r?+tUs’  .  rePainng-  the 
hall  into  |  good  puttln^ 

'these  appropriations  thi tl0?'  Besides 
Mai  appropriation  L  e  Clty-  by  spe- 
new  frame  and  bas  Purchased  the 
Bell,  n  w  on  lSf°r  the  Liberty 
of  the  sTgners  Ano  l0n  in  the  hail 
Propriation  Mas  M^adl^i  speciaI  aP- 

wfthin  the  lastyeMM  by  Co™cils 
Btoration  of  the  mnM  S°  ^or  tile  re- 
paintings  han->-in£»many  Tvaluabl8  oil 
Hall.  The  maJorL-  Mf 

lngs  badly  needed  the  caM  nr  +?aint- 
toucher,  .as  for  years  tw  ?f  ihe  re-  • 
comparatively  uncareM  ?  had  bee» 
lowed  to  decay  Sntii  tbf°r  ?nd  al" 
actually  dropping  off  palnt  was 

lbUt  t0-da"  ^P^is  nofMMiMture6^ 


the  hall  that  does  not  look  fresh  and 
clear  in  outline,  and  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  I  am  proud  of  this 
work. 

“I  am  very  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  for  many  years  Independence 
Hall  was  allowed  by  the  city  to  prac¬ 
tically  take  care  of  itself,  but  since 
the  Centennial  year  this  has  not.  been 
the  case,  and  it  is  my  belief  that:  such 
a  state  of  affairs  would  never  occur 
again,  and  unless  it  be  a  question  of 
neglect  by  the  city,  I  cannot  discover 
the  reason  why  the  custody  of  this 
building  should  be  placed  in  other 
hands  than  those  of  our  city  fathers. 

“Another  thing,  I  understand  that 
the  Colonial  Dames  propose  to  restore 
the  appearance  of  the  State  House 
as  it  looked  in  1776.  But  without 
their  assistance  this  would  be  done, 
as  the  Act  of  Assembly,  which  created 
the  Public  iBuilding  Commission,  also 
provided  that  after  the  duties  of  this 
commission  had  been  completed  in 
the  City  Hall  it  would  be  their  work 
to  then  take  charge  of  Independence 
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THE  MUSEUM  HALL. 


the  old-fashioned  staircase. 

Ill  and  restore  it  to  its  originaTa'p- 
irance,  and  that  the  grounds  should 
lvept  as  a  public  green  and  walk 

ever. 

I  think  this  Act  of  Assembly  has 
m  very  generally  overlooked,  and  it 


•v,  . 

4; 

' 


might  have  an  important  bearing  fn 

Piafins^Independence  Hal1  in  charge 
of  the  Colonial  Dames-.  As  I  look  at 
the  matter,  such  a  transfer  would  be 
little  short  of  a  public  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  the  city  was  not  willing  or 
competent  to  keep  this  historic  build¬ 
ing  in  a  condition  that  it  should  al¬ 
ways  be:  an  object  to  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration. 

‘‘The  museum  in  the  Hall,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Eisenhower,  “has  for  some 
years  been  in  charge  of  a  ladies’  com- 
imttee,  who  have  secured  the  majority 
of  the  relics  deposited  there  and  who 
(pass  upon  all  relics  which  are  offered 
Ihus,  the  objects  of  interest  in  this 
room  are  practically  outside  of  the 
[jurisdiction  of  the  city,  but  I  think  the 
city  can  take  pride  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance  of  everything  in  and  about  ' 
the  room,  across  the  hall,  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed.” 


Charles  E.  Brown,  Select  Council¬ 
man  from  the  Fifteenth  ward  and  a 
member  of  Councils’  Comniiit.  e  on 
City  Property,  in  speaking  of  tin- 
proposition  to  place  Independence 
Hall  in  the  custody  of  the  Colonial 
Dames,  said: 

“It  would  be  an  outrage  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Philadelphia  to  transfer  the 
[keeping  of  this  historic  building  to 
Any  organization,  no  matter  how' 
patriotic  its  purposes  may  be.  The 
[proper  custodians  of  this  building  is 
the  city  itself.  We  will  make  a  fight 
in  the  Property  Committee  against 
the  movement.  The  bill  will  never 
pass.” 

Mayor  Stuart  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter,  saying  __that  he  never  talked 


■  •  jL\v 
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INDEPENDENCE  CHAMBER. 


publicly  on  anything  that  was  likely 
to  come  before  him  in  the  shape  of 
legislation. 


Mrs.  C.  _C.  Harrison,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Colonial  Dames, 
stated  before  the  special  committee, 
however,  that  the  Mayor  was  favor¬ 
able  to  the  project. 

When  Mrs.  Harrison  was  ques¬ 
tioned  regarding  the  society  taking 
charge  of  Independence  Hall  she  re¬ 
marked  : 

“The  Colonial  Dames  have  plenty  of 
money  at  their  disposal,  and  desire  to 
see  Independence  Hall  properly  fitted 
up  and  kept  in  good  condition  at  no 
expense  to  the  city.  Of  course 
changes  could  not  be  made  until  after 
Councils  moved  to  their  new  quar¬ 
ters  at  the.  City  Hall,  but  when  this 
removal  takes  place  the  Colonial , 
Dames  would  at  once  commence  the  I 
work  of  restoration  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Director  of  Public] 
Works,  and  in  a  short  time  the  old 
State  House  would  be  fitted  up  in  the 
same  condition  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution. 

“The  right  and  left  wings  of  the 
building  may  be  torn  down,  and  the 
State  House  proper  will  be  painted 
in  colors  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  its 
erection.”  I 


and  the  present  buildings  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  uses,  to  which  they  were  later  put; 
were  erected  and  completed  in  1813! 
These  new  buildings  were  carefully 
planned  and  erected  by  Robert  Mills. 
The  only  relic  which  was  removed 
when  they  were  erected  was  the  case 
of  the  old  clock  which  stood  at  the 
western  end  of  the  State  House  build¬ 
ing.  Within  a  few  years  after  these 
alterations  were  made,  under  an  act 
of  Legislature,  March  11,  1816,  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  became  the  ac¬ 
tual  owner  of  the  whole  property;  the 
State,  however,  reserved  in  favor  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  the  right 
which  they  had  already  granted  to  the 
body,  and  which  the  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety  has  at  various  times  stoutly  de¬ 
fended. 


By  a  glance  at  the  history  of  In¬ 
dependence  Hall  it  can  easily  be  dis¬ 
covered  thjat  this  old  building,  since 
its  erection  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  has  undergone  at  various 
times  many  changes,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  has  not  been  so  materially 
altered  as  many  people  have  been 
allowed  to  believe.  One  notion  which 
has  taken  possession  of  the  public 
mind  is  that  the  State  House  stood 
alone  and  that  the  present  “wings” 
are  mere  innovations.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  fact.  What  is  now  called 
the  "Row”  covers  nearly  the  same 
ground,  and  the  buildings  are  not 
essentially  different  from  the  origi¬ 
nals,  which  were  erected  and  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  public  papers 
of  the  province.  These  buildings  were 
connected  to  the  main  building  by  an 
arcade  wltfe  a  blank  wall  in  the  rear. 
In  1812  this  arcado  was  removed 


For  a  time  after  the  city  secured 
possession  of  Independence  Hall  its 
historical  importance  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  and  the  building  re¬ 
garded  only  in  the  light  of  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue.  The  rooms 
were  rented  out  to  various  parties, 
and  the  city  was  not  always  particu¬ 
lar  regarding  the  tenants.  Peal’s  Mu¬ 
seum  for  several  years  occupied  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  apartments,  while  Inde¬ 
pendence  Chamber  was  turned  into  a 
sort  of  a  show  room,  which  was  hired 
for  various  exhibitions.  Finally 
Councils  were  persuaded  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  use  of  this  room  for  sufch  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  was  turned  into  a  gen¬ 
eral  store-house  for  all  sorts  of  relics 
and  trash. 


; 


Not  a  single  piece  of  furniture  of  its 
original  equipment  had  been  kept 
in  this  chamber,  except  the  fine  old 
glass  chandelier,  which  alone  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  vandals.  Even  the 
pillars  which  had  supported  the  ceil¬ 
ing  had  been  removed,  while  the  gal¬ 
lery  in  which  the  populace  were  at  one 
time  wont  to  gather,  had  been  torn 
down  and  all  traces  of  it  obliterated. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
Frank  M.  Etting,  a  public  spirited  ci 
izen,  who  has  written  a  history  of 
historic  building,  conceived  the  id 
of  effecting  the  restoration  of  Ind 
pendence  Chamber  and  of  ridding  it 
everything  inconsistent  with- 


memories  which  alone  sEouraW  re-' 
vived  on  visiting  this  most  historic 
room. 

Upon  the  death  pf  a  near  relative 
Mr.  Etting^  became!  the  possessor  of 

one  of  the  original  chairs  used  in 
the  hall  in  1776,  and  upon  an  official 
visit  to  Harrisburg  he  discovered  in 
actual  use,  in  the  Secretary’s  Cham¬ 
ber  at  the  Capitol,  two  more  of  the 
chairs,  whereupon  he  applied  to  (gov¬ 
ernor  Curtin  to  order  their  return  to 

j  Philadelphia  to  their  original  leei«- 
lative  chamber  from  which  they  had 
been  taken.  This  was  eventually 
done.  The  Governor  went  further,  he 
sent  back  to  the  Hall  the  identical  ■ 
chair  originally  made  for  the  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,,  tiid 
chair  used  by  Hancock  while  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Congress  and  by  Washington 
while  President  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

With  it  came  the  Speaker’s  table, 
which  had  been  in  use  during  the, 

1  session  of  Congress  in  1776,  and  upon 
which  the  immortal  Declaration  of 
Independence  itself  must  have  been 
signed.  Another  one  of  the  chairs 
Mr.  Etting  discovered  in  the  hall  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society/' 
This  chair  was  kindly  loaned  by  the 
society  for  use  in  the  Independence 
Chamber. 

By  the  Centennial  year  Mr.  Etting, 
after  some  years  of  diligent  search 
after  relics,  was  able  to  announce 
that  the  room  had  been  entirely  re- 
i  stored,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
!  small  gallery,  which  should  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  replaced  by  the  custodians  - 
of  the~Ha.ll,  whoever  they  may  be.  In 
the  future,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that 
at  one  time  there  was  a  gallery  m 
I  this  room  in  which  the  people  were  . 
accustomed  to  assemble  to  watch  the 
delibex'atlons  of  Congress, 

This  is  but  a  glance  at  w hat- ^vas  , 
already  been  done  under  the  direc 
jtion  of  the  city  towards  restonna  In 

'  if  deMi-ndEtthig  restricted  his  work  of 
1  restoration  particularly  to  Independ¬ 
ence  Chamber,  so  that  considerable 
y/*i  remains  to  be  done  m  the  way 
of  restoring  the  interior  of  the  old 
hall  to  its  original  appearance.  Ihe 
I  partition  which  now  separates  the 
Museum  Room  from  the  corindor 
'  should  be  taken  away,  as  originally 
this  part  of  the  building  was  simply 
divided  off  from  the  corridor  by  high 
Grecian  pillars,  forming  a  colonnade^ 
on  one  side  of  the  hall, 
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THE  LOMBARD  STREET  CENTRAL  PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


_ _ _  .  _ _ _  _ .a 

Programme  for  the  Semi-Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration — Historical  Sketch  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation — Biography  of  the  Pastor. 


The  50th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Lombard  Street  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 
Lombard  street,  below  Ninth,  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Reeve.  D.  D.,  Pastor,  will  commence  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24th  and  end  September  30th,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Monday  evening,  “Founders’  Day 
1  observance,’’  Elder  Robert  Jones,  Chairman; 
Tuesday  evening.  Sabbath-school  celebra- 
jtlon,  Dr.  C.  T.  Innes.  Superintendent;  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening.  Young  People’s  Asso- 
j  elation,  Miss  Elia  F.  Still,  President; 
Thursday  evening,  Dorcas  Society,  Miss 
Sarah  Titus,  President;  King’s  Daughters, 
Mtsa  F.  L.  Somerville,  President ;  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Andrew  and  Philip,  Thomas  II.  Gas¬ 
kins,  President;  Friday  evening,  reception. 


*"  '--j 
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LOMBARD  STREET  CENTRAL  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Session  and 
Board  of  Trustees;  Sunday,  September  80th, 
10.80  A.  M.,  semi-centennial  sermon,  by  the 
Pastor;  2.30  P.  M.,  Sabbath-school  exercises;: 
8  P.  M. ,  memorial  praise  service  with  group¬ 
ings  of  the  years  in  tens.  The  Joint  com¬ 
mittee  on  anniversary  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons:  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reeve.  D.  D. , 
Robert  Jones,  H.  W.  Alien,  T.  C.  Innes  J. 
B.  Matthews,  T.  H.  Boling,  J.  H.  Irvin,  W.  . 
0.  Yeung. 

Presbyterianism  with  the  colored  people  ol 
Philadelphia  began  in  1807.  John  Gloucester, 
Sr. ,  a  native  of  Tennei-sce,  was  employed  by 
i  the  Evangelical  Society  (Presbyterian)  to 
labor  as  a  missionary.  He  commenced  his 
work  by  preaching  in  private  houses,  but  so 
large  a  number  attended  his  ministry  that,  In 
a  short  time,  no  private  house  could  be  found 
capable  of  accommodating  those  that  flocked 
to  hear  him.  This  led  to  street  preaching. 
The  people  were  notified  that  in  clear  weather 
he  would  preach  at  Seventh  and  Shippen  (now 
Bainbrldge)  streets,  and  when  it  was  not  fa¬ 
vorable  he  obtained  the  use  of  a  school-house 
:  in  the  vicinity. 

I  In  compliance  with  a  petition  signed  by 
about  80  members  of  the  Second  African 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Lombard  Street 
|  Central  Church  was  organized,  July  22,  1844, 
and  William  Brown  and  Kobprt  Jones  were 
elected  Elders.  Services  were  held  at  first  in 
the  Free  Presbyterian  C  lurch  of  Moya- 
mensing  The  first  place  of  worship  was  a 
small  brick  church,  back  from  Eighth  street, 
above  Carpenter.  During  the  year  1844  29 
were  added  to  the  communion,  and  tne 
Sabbath  school  was  started,  with  Robert 


Joues  asiteuporlntendont.  In  August,  1845, 
the  lot  onjtljom  bard  street,  below  Ninth,  off 
which  the  present  church  edifice  stands,  was 
purchased^  The  second  place  of  worship,  In 
fdlS,  was  called  “The  Shanty,  ’■*  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  frame  houses  that  stood  on  the 
Lombard  street  lot.  This  lot  was  64  by  78  feet 
and  cost  84500. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Gloucester  was  elected 
“a st or  November  20,  1845.}  A  contract  was  j 
entered  into  In  1848  for  a  church  building, 

38  by  60  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $5640,  and  while  1U 
was  in  process  of  erection  the  congregation 
worshipped  in  the  old  MasonicHall, Eleventh: 
street,  below  Pine.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
in  August  of  that  year.  The  class  room  was 
opened  with  appropriate  services  January  3,  J 

1847.  In  February  of  that  year  Mr.  Gloucester 
went  to  England,  where  he  succeeded  in  rais¬ 
ing  between  $8000  and  84000.  He  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  Bible  for  the  pulpit,  which  Is  still 
in  use,  and  a  black  silk  gown,  which  he  wore 
in  preaching.  This  gown  and  the  new  church 
had  much  to  do  in  drawing  the  orowds  that 
came  after  the  new  building  was  occupied. 

In  February,  1848,  the  church  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  dedicated,  crowded  congregations 
/  being  In  attendance  at  all  the  services.  A 
congregational  meeting  was  held  March  8th, 

1848,  to  welcome  their  Pastor  on  his  return 
from  England.  During  the  year  1848  there 
were  54  additions  to  the  church.  The  Rev. 
Stephen  H.  Gloucester  died  May  21st,  1850. 
The  remains  were  placed  in  a  vault  in  front 
of  the  church,  over  which  is  a  monument 
with  the  following  inscription!  “Rev.  Ste¬ 
phen  H.  Gloucester,  First  Pastor  of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  Street  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  died 
May  21st,  A.  D.  1850,  aged  48  years.  Erected 
by  the  congregation  and  citizens  among 
whom  he  labored,  as  an  expression  of  esteem 
and  affection  for  him  ;  a  devoted  and  success¬ 
ful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  ” 

In  October,  1851,  the  total  debt  was  87297  94, 
which  was  large  for  a  congregation  of  poor 
people.  The  Rev.  Ennals  Adams  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  Pastor  in  Juue,  1854,  and  tendered 
his  resignation  in  April,  1856.  The  pulpit  re¬ 
mained  vacant  until  September  of  that  year, 
when  the  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Templeton  was 
elected  Pastor,  and  his  death  took  place 
February  6th,  1858.  The  Rev.  John  B.  Reeve, 
D.  D.  (the  present  incumbent),  was  Installed 
as  Pastor  June  4tb,  1861.  The  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes,  lu  delivering  the  charge  to  the  Pastor, 
spoke  of  Mr.  Reeve  “as  qualified  to  be  an 
honor  not  only  to  this  church  but  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  ” 

The  sum  having  been  raised  towards  the 
extinguishment  of  the  debt  on  the  church 
property,  a  thanksgiving  festival  was  held 
December  29th,  1864. 

In  May,  1867,  Dr.  Reeve  received  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Fifteenth  Street  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  but  he  declined  it, [as  the 
congregation  protested  earnestly  against  his 
removal.  In  1868  the  church  was  renovated 
at  a  oost  of  over  $1100.  In  1871  Dr.  Reeve  re¬ 
signed  the  pastorate  to  accept  a  theological 
professorship  in  Howard  University,  Wash-  ! 
ington,  D.  C.  In  May,  1874,  60  persons  were1 
received,  being  the  largest  number  of  addi¬ 
tions  at  any  one  time  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  Dr. Reeve  was  Induced  to  return  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Lombard  Street  Church,  and 
was  duly  installed  September  6,  1875, 

On  January  1,  1878,  a  mission  Sunday  school 
was  started  at  1914  Fairmount  avenue  under 
the  name  of  “John  Gloucester  Mission.’’ 
The  Rev.  Matthew  Anderson  subsequently 
became  Pastor  of  the  mission,  and  when  it 
was  organized  Into  a  church  the  name  was 
changed  to  Berean.  A  lot  was  secured  on 
South  College  avenue,  and  the  present  hand-  j 
some  church  edifice  erected  thereon.  In  1886 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate, 
of  Dr.  Reeve  was  appropriately  celebrated.  | 
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and  a  new  organ  was  placed  In  the  church  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  82000.  In  1S91  the  church  edi¬ 
fice  was  renovated  and  improved  at  a  oost  of 
between  $3000  and  84000. 

The  Rev.  John  Bunyan  Reeve,  D.  D. ,  was 
born  In  Maltltuck,  Suffolk  county,  N.  Y. , 
Ootober  29,  1831.  In  1858  he  was  taken  under 
the  care  ol  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  In  June, 
1858,  he  graduated  from  New  York  Ceiitral 
College,  and  In  April,  1861,  from  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York  city.  He  was 
Installed  Juno  4th  of  that  year  Pastor  of  the. 
Lombard  Street  Central  Presbyterian  Church,] 
Philadelphia,  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  that 
city.  Alter  preaching  there  for  more  than  ten 
years  he  resigned  the  pastorate  Sep- 
tember,  1871,  to  accept  a  professorship 
In  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  organized  the  theological  department] 
the  same  year,  and  occupied  the  chair  of 
Biblical  theology,  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the 
Fifteenth  Street  Church,  Washington,  until 
June.  1875,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  sec¬ 
ond  call  to  his  old  charge  In  this  city.  He 
was  Moderator  of  the  Fourth  presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  from  April  to  September.  1885, 
and  a  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  same  year.  He  visited  Eas^  Tennessee  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee! 
in  the  summer  of  1865, and  organlzed  a  church 
among  the  Freedmen  at  Knoxville.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Lincoln  Uul- 


"TH E  EVOLUTION  OF  “OLD  G LORY.” 


An  Exhibition  of  the  Country’s  Flags 
From  tile  Earliest  Days.  ■ 

An  exhibition  of  all  tl)e  flags  that  have 
been  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
American  people  was  made  at  the  “oldj 
flag  house,”  at  No.  239  Arch  street,  yes¬ 
terday.  Facsimiles  of  all  the  ensigns] 
that  have  been  used  since  the  first  was) 
flung  to  the  breeze  by  .Tohu  Cabot  on 
these  shores  in  1497,  to  the  “Old  Glory”1 
of  to-day,  were  shown.  The  “first  flag! 
made  ill  America,  by  Americans,  for 
Americans,”  was  the  old  pine  tree  flag,! 
with  a  pine  tree  resting  on  a  white 
background,  and  bearing  the  motto,  "An 
Appeal  to  Heaven.”  It  was  adopted  by 
Massachusetts  in  1773,  and  was  used 
by  its  revolutionary  troops.  The  flag,  of 
the  thirteen  stripes  with  the  English] 
Jack  in  the  corner,  accepted  by  the’ 
committee  of  Congress  which  met  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  the  last  flag  used 
by  the  revolutionary  forces  until  in¬ 
dependence  was  declared.  .For  the  year 
following  the  country  was  without  a  flag,! 
each  colony  having  its  own.  On  Junei 
14,  1777.  the  flag  made  by  “Betsy  Ross”' 
was  accepted  and  adopted  as  the  nation¬ 
al  ensign. 

Augustus  Bedford,  of  Boston,  who  gave 
the  exhibition,  is  on  a  lecture  tom- 
through  the  country,  illustrating  his  talk] 
with  these  facsimiles.  Mr.  Bedford  is} 
also  national  secretary  of  the  American 
Flag  Protectors,  a  society  whose  aim 
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“Old  S“u  ?lmrrt  ths  interests  of 
!  '  . .  (jr!or-Y-  'Yt  the  present  time  the 
society  is  bending  its  energies  to  have 
a  measure  passed  by  Congress  to  prevent 
'he  raising  ot  foreign  flags  or  emblems 
i 0,1  any  public  buildings.  They  are  also 
PPPosed  to  allowing  any  flag  but  the 
I  American  carried  in  processions,  and 
ja,ainsL  the  use  of  advertisements  on 
I  the  national  emblem. 
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The  Ring^oi 
Lanniganville 

HOW  BULLFROG  MURPHY  RULED  A  SAVAGE 
SETTLEMENT. 


One  °f  the  First  Resident  Portions  of 
West  Philadelphia  Why  the  Queen 
Was  Sent  to  Jail— A  Collection  of 
Novels. 

ki^nni§rtnVil!e’  or  as  Jt  has  been 
Known  among  some  of  the  Irish 

Town  is  an  old6iiS:h^0rh00d  as  °oat 
1S  f"n  old  tandmark  which  with 

n  the8  Twl^t  WinS  * m P r o v einen t s 
Hicotne  Twenty-fourth  ward  is  fast 
disappearing.  Lanniganville  lies  west 

Une  wherlmmyvfnla  Rai!road  on  the 
line  wheie  Thirty-sixth  street  should 

deSs' *nd  7  rear  °f  the  Zoological  Gar 
of  the  k„  ftprobably  one  of  the  oldest 
tl  ?v  !t  up  Portions  of  the  Twen- 

iy'vdn«th  ^ai^d  and  was  at  one  time! 
a  village  inhabited  by  the  nomer! 

class_of__irish^  It  probably’ i 


Jname  from  one  of  its  early  residents, 
Lannighan. 

.The  name  “Goat  Town’’  was  given 
by  those  who  resided  near  bv  ow’ng 
jto  the  goats. 

When  this  place  was  in  its  prime 
Jit  was  ruled  considerably  by  ics  own 
residents,  who  used  to  run  things  to 
suit  themselves.  Although  the  settle¬ 
ment  never  got  beyond  two  dozen 
houses,  yet  it  had  three  full  fledged 
saloons,  and  the  Irish  laborers  and 
others  frjm  all  parts  of  the  city 
would  flock  there  on  a  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday  to  carouse  and  run  things 
to  suit  themselves.  The  place  was  at 
first  far  from  the  respectable  com¬ 
munity  and  was  amongst  the  hills 
west  of  the  railroad  and  no  one 
eared  to  interfere  with  the  settlement 
But  with  the  advance  of  improvement 
the  place  became  an  eye  sore,  and  po¬ 
lice  interference  was  necessary  to  stop 
the  lawlessness  and  brawls  which 
[made  it  obnoxious.  A  rough  and 
tumble  sort  of  Irishman  called  John 
Murphy  was  usually  elected  to  settle 
the  difficulties  of  the  male  portion 
and  he  was  designated  the  Mayor  of 
Lanniganville,  but  outside  the  settle¬ 
ment  John  was  known  as  “Bullfrog 
Murphy.  The  women’s  difficulties 
were  settled  by  a  stalwart  hardy  faced 
named  Bridget  Hendricks, 
who  was  known  as  the  Queen  of 

smobtffnViIIe‘  Things  went  along 
smoothly  among  them  with  occasional 

brawls.  '  SUndry  Saturday  night 


B®sic!f  tJle  four  saloons  which  high 
:  icense  knocked  out  there  was  a  fairly 
well  organized  illicit  distillery,  where 
the  good,  strong  Irish  poteen  was 
[manufactured  with  all  its  fiery  ele¬ 
ments.  _  The  police,  however,  got  in- 
formation  of  this  illicit  distillery 
aact  lanniganville  was  robbed  of  its 
[chief  manufacturing  element. 

There  finally  came  a  day  of  dark¬ 
ness  over  the  settlement  when  John 
Murphy  the  Mayor,  and  Bridget 
Hendricks,  the  Queen,  came  together 
m  a  wordy  war,  which  ended  in 
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liULEEROG  MURPHY'S  RESIDENCE. 


threats.  ,  Bridget,  in  supposed  de-j 
fense  used  a  revolver  with  the  result 
that  “Bullfrog”  Murphy  was  shot! 
through  the  hand.  The  police  had  to 
interfere,  and  the  Queen  was  impris¬ 
oned  at  the  Sixteenth  Police  district. 
The  case  of  the  shooting  came  up  thej. 
following  morning  before  Magistrate; 
Clarke,  when  John  Murphy,  thej 
Mayor,  testified  that  Bridget,  the 
Queen,  had  incurred  the  disfavor  of 
all  the  residents  of  Lanniganville] 
by  being  “unsacrimonious  in  allowing 
her  goats  to  eat  the  crape  off  a  neigh- j 
bor’s  door,  where  one  of  the  residents 
was  dead.”  Bridget  swore  that  John 
“had  made  Lanniganville  a  hell  on 
earth,”  and^  was  “the  worsest  man 
alive.”  The  matter  was  returned  to 
court,  but  afterwards  patched  up  so! 
that  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  The  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Mayor  and  Queen  were, 
however,  afterwards  destroyed,  and 
it  finally  ended  in  the  Queen  havlhg  to 
quit  Lanniganville,  and  John  be¬ 
came  honored  with  not  only  the  chief 
rule,  as  Mayor,  but  was  designated! 
as  chief  of  police.  This  title  and  au¬ 
thority  John  has  retained  ever  since, , 
and  acted  as  supreme  ruler.  The  con- 
tinua!  brawls,  however,  became  so  f; 
violent  and  often  that  the  police  of  the  1 
Sixteenth  district  had  to  keep  a 
(  watchful  eye  on  the  locality,  more  es¬ 
pecially  ■when  one  of  the  rows  ended 
in  a  murder.  Some  of  the  residents, 
however,  have,  notwithstanding  the 
:  frequent  quarrels,  become  prosperous1 
and  made  money.  One  of  the  women 
residents,  named  Mary  Mc-Gonigle, 
through  hard  work  and  careful  sav-  1 
1  ing  for  years  from  two  or  three  cows 
and  a  few  goats,  put  together  $13,000  j 
to  $16,000.  With  this  she  has  pur¬ 
chased  considerable  property,  but.  still; 
lives  in  the  small  hut  that  has  been 
her  residence  for  years.  Another, 
character  in  his  way  is  Pete  Mc-j 
Closkey,  who  has  been  more  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “Tip”  McCloskey, 
and  who,  in  his  quiet  way,  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  notoriety  of  the 
neighborhood  and  saved  some  cash. 
There  is,  however,  a  good-sized  row 
before  the  village  and  the  rapid  stride 
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of  building  in  the  Twenty-fourth 
ward.  Alread}'  Poplar  street  is  cut 
through  to  within  half  a  square  of 
the  front  row  of  houses,  and  when 
the  order  goes  forth  to  proceed  and 
build  up  the  locality,  the  residents 
will  not  give  it  up  without  a  tussle  j, 
and  a  demand  for  a  high  price  fori 
right  of  way.  Much  of  the  ground, 
however,  belongs  to  the  PennsylVa- ! 
nia  Railroad,  but  the  residents  will 
make  a  heavy  claim  for  damages,  J 
which  will  not  be  allowed  by  any 
court,  and  which  will  require  police  j 
protection  to  carry  out  the  improve- j 
ments  and  tear  down  what  was  not! 
only  the  first  Irish  settlement  across 
the  river,  but  the  greatest  hell  in  its 
day. 


Tl»e  CelebrafioTt,  Snnil.iy  CommemO* 
rates  the  Settlement  cf  German* 
town. 

On  Sunday  next  “German  Day”  will  be 
celebrated  in  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  in 
commemoration  of  the  first  settlement  of! 
Germans  in  America  at  Germantown,  now 
a  part  of  Philadelphia,  in  1GS3.  William 1 
Penn  had  received  from  Charles  II.  patents!, 
for  territory  that  now  comprises  the  State! 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  his  desire  to  populate 
the  country  he  visited  Germany,  and  went 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  a  body  of 
Pietists  were  living  under  the  guidance  of 
one  Jacob  Spener.  Penn,  the  Quaker,  sym¬ 
pathized  with  these  sinmple-minded  re-j 
ligionists  and  offered  them  15,000  acres  of, 
land  in  the  region  covered  by  his  patent.  I 
This  offer,  gratefully  accepted,  resulted  ini 
the  formation  of  the  "Frankfort  Com- 1 
pagnie,”  which  as  its  leader  chose  Franz  I 
Daniel  Pastorius,  a  promising  young  lawj 


yer.  ~ Pastorius  started  for  America  *ii 
diately,  and  landed  on  August  20,  1083.  But 
before  his  company  could  follow  him  an¬ 
other  body  of  German  colonists  arrived,  on 
j  October  0,  on  the  Concord,  at  Baltimore 
This  party  embraced  thirteen  linen  weavers 
I  from  Crefeld,  'Rhenish  Prussia.  These  peo- 
P*e  JL0.?*"  no  time  in  establishing  themselves 
at  Germantown.  Within  two  days  after 
their  arrival  they  selected  their  building 
sites,  proceeded  to  dig  cellars  and  build 
houses.  It  was  a  cheering'  discovery  for 
the  Rhinelanders  to  find  wild  grapes  grow*-* 
ing  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  immediately 
began  to  cultivate  the  vines.  They  then 
devoted  themselves  to  the  growing  of  flax 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  spinning 
I  and  weaving  Germantown,  the  quaint  old 
suburb  of  Philadelphia,  is  still  celebrated 
for-  p*1®11  Germantown  was  incorporated 
in  1(91  the  new  municipality  chose  as  its 
seal  the  motto,  "Yinum,  linum  et  tex- 
jtrinum,  meaning  in  English,  “Wine, 
linen  and  weaving.” 

This  is  the  historical  foundation  for  the 
celebration  of  the  German  Day,  which  will 
take  place  at  Concordia  Park  next  Sunday 
and  which  will  doubtlessly  attract  an  im¬ 
mense  concourse  of  German- Americans, 
who  glory  in  the  fact  of  having  emulated 
the  example  of  their  forefathers,  and  have 
chosen  as  their  adopted  fatherland  free 
A_merica,  and  for  their  flag  the  star-span- 
fle<LbaVner'  wlVch  next  Sunday  will  float 
'♦2  t}le,  breezes  in  beautiful  harmony  with 
;  J3*ac^>  white  and  red  colors  of  the 

i  old  home  across  the  sea. 


Schuylkill  or  U.  i  Arsenal 

on  Gray’s  Ferry  Road 


Something  of  its  History,  Its  Uses  and  Its 
Value  to  the  South-End  as  a 
Manufacturing  Industry 


The  pedestrian  along  Gray’s  Ferry  Road 
is  confronted  on  reaching  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Carpenter,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Ellsworth  Streets,  on  the  west  side, 
with  a  high,  sombre-looking  brick  wall, 
pierced  by  two  openings,  from  which 
hang  massive  gates,  with  cumbrous  locks 
and  bolts,  which  serve,  when  swung  open, 
to  admit  ingress  to  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  war 
depositories.  There  is  about  and  around 
this  government  property  nothing  to  at¬ 
tract  the  seeker  after  the  beautiful  in 
nature  or  art.  Unlike  the  inviting  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Naval  Asylum,  a  few  blocks 
above,  where  beautiful  lawns  and  frag¬ 
rant  flowers  and  blooming  trees  attract 
the  eye  and  sense.  Here,  on  approach  • 
iflgj  you  find  black  walls,  ominous  por¬ 
tals  and  cheerless  surroundings.  This  is 


the  “  Schuylkill  ”  or  U.  S.  Arsenal,  .j 
which  is  defined  as  a  “‘repository  or  J 
magazine  of  arms  and  military  stores.”  ,1 
There  never  has  been  quartered  here  any  ■ 
troops,  and  it  is  now  used,  and  has  been  V 
for  many  years,  for  warehousing  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  manufacturing  military  ml 
supplies  for  the  United  States  Army.  I 
Here  is  manufactured  all  the  clothing  j 
used  in  the  army,  and  although  one  « 
might  imagine  he  was  within  the  en-  "1 
closure  of  a  deserted  village,  a  vast® 
amount  of  work  is  performed  therein,  1 
and  a  large  number  of  people,  outside! 
the  officials  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment,  have  found  employment.  As  Penn-  ® 
sylvania  had  an  arsenal  at  Philadelphia  « 
previous  to  the  United  States  Govern-;! 
ment  possessing  one,  a  slight  allusion  to  d 
the  same  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  ffl 
article. 

When  the  trouble  between  the  Colonies:! 
and  Great  Britain  commenced  there  was  1 
no  place  for  storage  of  arms,  except  the 1  a 
barracks  on  the  State  House  lot  at  Fifth  I 
and  Sixth  and  Chestnut,  and  in  the  State  1 
House  Square.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1785, 
the  first  action  was  taken  towards  build- 1 
ing  an  arsenal  for  the  storage  of  arms  free  j 
from  connections  with  the  powder  maga- 1 
zine,  which  was  then  at  Walnut  Streets 
wharf,  Schuylkill,  then  at  Pond  Lane,  in 
the  Neck,  afterwards  called  (as  now)  fl 
Magazine  Lane.  The  Supreme  Executive  1 
Council  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  or- 1 
dered  a  frame  building  to  be  erected  on  tj 
the  corner  of  the  public  square,  between 
Thirteenth  Street  and  Juniper  Alley.  In  J 
.May,  1788, /i  14  were  appropriated  by  I 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the  I 
State  “  for  repairs  done  to  the  common:! 
carriages  belonging  to  the  Artillery  Bat- ; 
talion  of  Philadelphia  ” 

This  arsenal  remained  as  originally  I 
constructed  for  twenty -five  years,  when,  | 
in  1812,  the  war  with  Great  Britain  ne-  j 
cessitated  increased  accommodations, and,  ’’ 
by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  on  March  29th,  j 
1813,  it  was  ordered  ‘‘that  there  should  ! 
be  a  brick  arsenal  erected  on  the  lot,  on 
which  there  is  now  a  frame  arsenal,  large 
enough  to  hold  twenty-eight  pieces  of 
artillery,  1000  muskets,  1000  tents,  6000 
knapsacks  and  1000  camp  kettles.” 

The  arsenal  yard  had  extended  east 
to  Thirteenth  Street  and  south  the 
same  distance.  This  was  the  site  after- 
f  wards  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  freight 
depot,  and  where  the  great  Sankw-g^ 
Moody  revival  was  held,  holding  5000 
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[people,  and  where  part  of  the  present  es¬ 
tablishment  of  John  Wanamaker  is  now 


‘located. 

To  return  to  Gray’s  Ferry  Arsenal,  it 
'was  directed  in  1794  “that  there  should 
be  established  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
military  stores,  three  or  four  arsenals  for 
magazines,  the  arsenals  at  Springfield  and 
Carlisle  to  be  continued  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President.” 

The  Secretary  of  State  purchased  the 
piece  of  ground  on  which  the  Schuylkil 
arsenal  buildings  are  now  situated, contain¬ 
ing  eight  acres  ;  $ 59,000  was  appropriated 
.  to  carry  out  the  design.  Work  was  shortly 
after  commenced.  In  1802,  the  building 
being  then  unfinished,  had  cost  $152,-; 
608.02.  They  were  not  finished  until 
1806.  A  marble  tablet  set  in  the  brick  | 
on  the  front  building  as  you  enter  the 
ground  has  1800  inscribed  on  it.  As  you 
enter  the  gates  to  the  right  you  see  a 
large,  commodious,  three-story  brick 
building,  with  open  porch,  used  as  the 
commander’s  residence.  Facing  it,  a 
lawn  of  ample  extent,  neatly,  but  with-! 
r  out  any  evidence  of  the  gardener’s  skill, 
which  faces  upon  another  residence  of 
less  pretensions  than  the  first  one  men¬ 
tioned  and  which  also  serves  as  quarters 
for  the  officers  stationed  there.  In  the 
grounds  are  four  large  structures  of 
brick,  set  at  some  distance  apart,  three 
stories  high,  and  forrni  ng  a  hollow 
square.  The  first  one  of  them,  facing  the 
road,  is  used  as  a  laboratory  and  for  the 
storage  of  condemned  goods,  china, 
delph  and  materials  of  that  nature  ;  the 
one  to  the  west  contains  the  cloth,  made 
clothing  and  other  articles  needed  for 
the  United  States  Army.  In  this  build¬ 
ing  the  inspectors  of  clothing,  cutters  and 
3  tailors  are  domiciled  and  everything  per- 
Itaining  to  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  examined,  prepared  and  kept  until 
'  called  for  by  requisition.  To  the  right  of 
this  building  is  a  long, imposing  structure, 
with  numerous  pillars  supporting  the 
roof  and  surrounded  by  an  open  porch, 
in  which  is  contained  many  interesting 
'  relics  of  the  Government  since  its  founda 
tion.  It  is  used  as  an  office,  and  contains 

•life-size  “dummies,”  wearing  the  dif- 
fcTerent  uniforms  which  Iiave  been  worn 

.  by  the  American  soldier  since  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  The  buildings  were  used 
as  a  depot  fof  storage  as  earl}-  as  1806. 

For  more  than  seventy  years  it  has 
been  used  as  a  place  of  manufacture  for 

B'lies^  for  the  army,  in  which  every-l 
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|  thing  conducive  to  the  comfort  of 
t  soldier  are  prepared  and  stored  in  im- 
•  niense  quantities — uniforms,  clothing,  I 
bedding,  blankets,  tents,  coats,  shirts,  I 
.  pantaloons,  stockings,  overcoats,  shoes,! 
f  gloves,  caps,  helmets,  plumes  are  there  3 
’prepared.  Cloth  and  other  material  fori 
clothing  are  here  made  on  the  premises,  I 
or  taken  out  by  tailors  or  tailoresses,  i 
.  who  make  them  up  and  deliver  them.  I 
Frequently  from  700  to  1200  women  are  H 
employed  at  this  work  and  from  100  to 
■  200  men. 
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During  the  Rebellion  this  was  the  most  , 
busy  manufacturing  place  in  Pliiladel-i 
phia  or  the  country,  thousands  and) 
thousands  of  people  finding  employ¬ 
ment  in  working  on  supplies  for  the, 
millions  of  soldiers  in  the  United  States! 
Army. 

At  this  arsenal  were  expended  by  the  j 
United  States  from  $20,000, coo  to  $35,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  amount  of  property 
011  storage  is  frequently  very  large  and 
valuable.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1800, 

“  Regulating  Public  Arsenals  and  Maga¬ 
zines,”  it  was  made  an  offense,  punish¬ 
able  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  en¬ 
tice  any  artificer  or  workman  to  leave  his 
employment  in  an  arsenal  or  armory  of 
the  United  States.  Whether  the  same 
law7  is  yet  on  the  statute  book  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  say.  The  almost  solemn  stillness 
pervading  the  place  now  is  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  busy  scenes  witnessed  here 
during  the  Rebellion,  when  thousands 
and  thousands  of  men  and  women  were 
kept  employed  throughout  the  years  of 
the  war  in  making  tents,  clothing  and 
other  necessary  supplies  for  the  army. 

There  is  little  in  or  about  the  grounds 
or  buildings  now  to  attract  the  curious, 
and  were  it  not  known  that  it  is  one  of 
the  depots  of  Uncle  Sam,  the  forbidding 
walls  would  deter  one  from  having 
any  desire  to  enter  their  portals. 

The  present  commandant  is  Major 
Williams,  who  lately  succeeded  Major 
A.  F.  Rocknell.  As  the  clothing  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  arsenal  is  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  carried  on  therein, 
and  as  many  millions  of  dollars  are  in-j 
volved  yearly  in  the  purchase  of  cloth, 
the  proper  making  up  of  the  material 
and  general  inspection  and  supervision 
of  the  same,  it  is  very  important  that  an 
efficient  and  competent  official  should  I 
at  all  times  be  at  the  head  of  that  parti-1 
cular  branch  of  the  service.  In  the  per¬ 
son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  the  govern-  [ 


ment  possess  an  inspector  of  experience,  ■ 
whose  thorough  training  in  that  line  by  I 
many  years  of  service  with  some  of  the  ^ 
most  prominent  merchants  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  best  guarantee  of  his  proficiency,  jr 
The  genial  Major  Doino  at  the  gate, our  old 
friend,  Bernard  Killian,  whose  many  ' 
years  service  renders  him  an  arsenalical  ; 
encyclopaedia,  is  one  of  the  most  oblig¬ 
ing  officials  on  duty.  But  then,  Bernard 
seems  to  have  an  aversion  to  book  ped¬ 
dlers.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  Here,  as  in 
all  the  government  departments,  the 
strictest  discipline  is  maintained  and  the 
methodical  and  perfect  order  in  every 
division  of  the  arsenal— the  clean  ave¬ 
nues,  the  well  kept  lawn,  the  neat  and' 
inviting  exterior  and  interior  aspect  of 
the  residences  are  in  marked  contrast!'' 
to  the  outside  surroundings. 

From, 
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OLDESTENGLISH 
LUTHERAN  CHURCH 


St.  John’s  the  Mother  of  All 
of  Her  Denomination  in 
This  City. 

I  THREE  PASTORS  IN  88  YEARS. 


One  of  the  Early  Landmarks  of  the  "Old 
City”  of  Philadelphia — Antedated 
by  Two  German  Lutheran 
Churches  —  Organized 
in  1806. 


St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  on  Race  Street,  above  Sixth, 
which  was  established  in.  1806,  lays  claim 
to  being  the  oldest  English  Lutheran 
church  in  this  country.  During  a  period 
of  eighty-eight  years  it  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  but  three  ministers,  the 
last  one.  Rev.  E.  E.  Sibole,  being  its 


I  present  pastor.  Its  first  one  was  ,:  Rev. 
Dr.  Philip  F.  Mayer,  who  was  at  his 
jdeath  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
iSeiss,  now  the  pastor  of  the  Holy  Com- 
!  munion  Church,  at  Broad  and  Arch 
.Streets. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1806  there 
j  existed  in  this  city  two  German  Lutheran 
Churches,  St.  Michael’s,  at  the  southeast 
i  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets,  and 
I  Zion,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Cherry  Streets.  These,  while  they 
occupied  two  church  edifices  with  two 
pastors,  were  but  one  congregation,  with 
one  charter  and  one  set  of  church  offi¬ 
cers,  services  being  held  in  each  build¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  exclusively  in. 
German.  In  the  families  which  wor¬ 
shipped  there  and  among  the  members 
of  the  congregation  were  a  large  number 
of  young  people,  who  understood  but 
little  of  German,  and  repeated  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  an  English  pastor 
for  their  especial  Instruction.  On  Janur 
ary  6,  1806,  a  board  of  church  officers 
nominated  to  favor  the  English  move¬ 
ment  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by 
the  German  element  in  the  church.  Ani¬ 
mosities  were  thus  engendered,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  advocates  being  refused  any  rights 
of  officership  or  property. 

After  the  failure  of  repeated  efforts  to 
secure  recognition  it  was  decided  to  call 
a  meeting  to  devise  means  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  English  language,  and  on 
January  s,  1806,  at  the  residence  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  congregation, 
John  Goodman,  Jr.,  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  and  William  Binder  secretary  of 
I  the  English  movement.  A  committee 
was  appointed  and  it  made  report  to  the 
J  chairman,  General  Peter  Muhlenberg, 

^  February  28,  1806,  of  their  treatment  by 
the  German  element  of  the  Church.  On 
March  8.  1806,  General  Muhlenberg  headed 
a  committee  to  secure  the  Academy 
building  for  the  holding  of  English  ser¬ 
vices. 

NEW  CHURCH  ORGANIZED. 

Negotiations,  however,  were  kept  up 
with  the  German  element  for  an  equit¬ 
able  adjustment  of  the  difficulties.  These 
all  ended  in  failure  and  on  May  19,  1806, 
the  services  of  Rev.  Philip  F.  Mayer, 


Bsv.  E.  E.  Siboll. 


of  Athens,  N.  Y.,  were  secured.  He 
officiated  for  the  first  time  in  English  on 
■  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity  in  that 
J  year.  On  May  27,  1806,  fifty  persons  met 
and  adopted  new  rules  and  regulations, 
r  and  on  June  12,  1S06,  Rev.  P.  F.  Mayer 
received  a  call  to  be  temparary  pastor 
|  at  the  salary  of  £320  and  £80  for  house 
rent,  with  ail  the  perquisites  of  a  min¬ 
ister  to  preach  periodically  in  English 
In  the  old  church.  This  he  accepted 
July  29,  1806,  and  began  his  work  in  Sep¬ 
tember  following.  Lawrence  Seckle  was 
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elected  treasurer,  John  Goodman,  Jr 
president,  and  Isaac  Wampole  secretary! 
and  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted 
to  govern  the  new  movement. 

On  October  1806,  a  committee  was 
appointed  with  the  pastor  to  compile  an 
English  Catechism  and  select  a  hymn 
book,  and  on  November  1  a  can,  basin 
and  napkin  for  baptism  purposes,  and  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  friendly  spirit  with 
the  old  church,  German  services  were 
conducted  once  a  month.  On  January 
7,  1807,  another  effort  was  made  by  the 
English  advocates  to  secure  recognition, 
but,  after  a  spirited  election,  all  their 
candidates  were  defeated.  On  May  13, 
1807,  the  Lutheran  Synod  was  appealed 
to  at  Lancaster,  which,  after  some  con¬ 
sideration,  advised  the  parties  to  make 
peace  if  possible. 

This  settled  all  further  negotiations 
with  the  German  portion  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  and  on  June  4,  1807,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Organization  secured  a  lot  of 
ground  on  the  north  side  of  Sassafras 
Street  (now  Race)  west  of  Fifth,  90  feet 
by  306  feet  deep,  on  which  were  six  frame 
buildings,  for  $9000.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Synod  this  action  was  approved 
and  the  purchase  authorized,  and  title 
directed  to  be  held  in  the  names  of  John 
Graff,  Lawrence  Sickle  and  Philip  Wa¬ 
ger,  trustees.  On  September  12,  1807,  it 
was  decided  to  build  a  house  for  wor¬ 
ship,  and  Christian  Bartling,  Jacob  Ley- 
brandt,  Michael  Fox  and  Frederick  Fore- 
paugh  were  chosen  a  Building  Commit¬ 
tee. 

CORNER  STONE  LAID. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  church  build¬ 
ing  was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies 
on  May  9,  1808.  Bishop  White,  Rev.  Drs. 
Abercrombie,  Blackwell,  Stoughton,  An¬ 
drew's,  Green,  Helfenstein  and  Provost 
McDowell,  of  the  University,  participat¬ 
ed.  On  J  une  9,  1808,  the  property  on  Fifth 
Street,  above  Race,  known  as  "Four¬ 
teen  Chimneys,"  containing  three  houses 
and  lots  was  reported  for  purchase.  On 
December,  1S08,  the  members  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed  congregation,  who  had 
joined  in  contributions  for  the  securing 
of  the  lots,  were  given  second  preference 
in  the  pews  of  the  new  church.  On 
April  23,' 1809,  Rev.  M.  Hazelius  was  se¬ 
lected  to  take  charge  of  the  congrega¬ 
tional  school.  The  new  church  was 
opened  on  the  third  Sunday  in  June. 
1809,  and  the  school  convened  on  July 
6  following.  A  Mr.  Bachman,  who  was 
appointed  "instructor  March  16.  1810.  was 
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afterward  Rev.  Dr.  John  Bachman!  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  leader  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  in  the  South.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  church  buildings  and  lots 
was  reported  to  be  $57,466.23. 

The  church  had  an  uninterrupted  peri¬ 
od  of  peaceful  prosperity  for  many  years, 
enlivened  only  In  1820,  when,  after  con¬ 
siderable  opposition,  the  custom  of  drap*- 
ing  the  church  in  black- during  Lent,  was 
abolished.  On  May  18,  1829,  a  vestry  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  on  the  lots  on  Fifth 
Street  above  Race,  and  a  row  of  burial 
vaults  w’ere  built  there  to  be  used  or 
purchased  by  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  On  October  6.  1831,  the  lecture  room 
building  on  the  Fifth  Street  lots  wras 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $4000.  On  April  4, 
1839,  five  and  a  half  acres  of  land  at 
Frankford  Road  -and  Hart  Tavern  were 
purchased  at  $4730,  for  burial  purposes, 
and  the  Fifth  Street  lots  were  sold  at 
$9  per  foot.  This  cemetery  site  was  soon 
after  sold  to  th^  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Railroad  and  on  July  30.  1840,  a 
large  space  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
comprising  27,500  square  feet,  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $6000,  as  a  burial  site. 


AN  HISTORIC  EAGLE. 

On  November  16,  1843,  gas.  for  lighting, 
was  introduced  into  the  church,  and  in 
July,  1847,  $3645  was  expended  in  attir¬ 
ing,  remodeling  and  decorating.  The  large 
gilt  eagle  which  poised  over  the  pulpit, 
the  work  of  Sculptor  William  Rush,  was 
then  removed  and  presented  to  the  city 
and  placed  hi  the  museum  of  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall.  The  pulpit  in  the  church  prior 
to  the  alterations  was  located  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  near  the  east  wall  and  was  octagonal 
in  form,  terminating-  in  a  slender  stem 
resting  on  a  broad  base,  and  readied 
by  stairways  on  either  side.  Over  the 
pulpit  hung  an  old-fashioned  sounding 
board,  its  base  being  the  same  size  as  the 
top  of  the  pulpit,  this  board  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  massive  gilt  chain  held  in 
the  eagle’s  bea.lt  and  Iron  clamps  fast¬ 
ened  the  outspread  tail  of  the  bird  to 
the  church  wall  in  the  rear. 

On  July  7,  ISolij  the  pastor’s  salary  was 
Increased  to  $2500,  and  a  large  receiv 
ing  vault  was  built  in  the  churchyard 
On  January  5,  1354,  a  large  oil  portrait  o 
Rev.  Dr.  Mayer  was  secured  by  a  b; 
quest  of  one  of  the  prominent  churc 
members  and  bung  in  the  vestry  of 
Bible  class  room.  On  April  5,  1855 
movement  was  inaugurated  to  estab 
a  church  in  the  southwest  portion 


city,  ana  a  room  ror  Sunday  services  se¬ 
cured  at  Broad  and  Walnut  Streets.  On 
August  16,  1855,  St.  John's  Church  con¬ 
nected  itself  with  the  New  York  Min- 
lsterium,  having  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  previous  maintained  an  independent 
position. 

PASTOR  MAYER'S  CAREER. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  1856, 
Rev.  Dr.  Mayer  observed  his  50th  an¬ 
niversary  or  golden  jubilee  as  pastor,  ' 
and  $5900  was  raised  on  that  day  as  a 
I  memorial  offering.  On  April  16,  1858,  Rev. 
i  Dr.  Mayer  died  at  the  age  of  78.  He  was 
i  born  in  New  York  city,  April  1.  1781,  en¬ 
tered  Columbia  College  in  1799.  He  studied 
theology'  for  three  years  under  Rev.  Dr. 

I  Kuntze  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  New  York  Synod  in  1803.  He  was 
ordained  a  minister  during  the  same 
year  and  in  July  was  called  to  a  charge 
at  Athens,  N.  Y.  After  a.  three  years’ 
pastorate  there  he  left  to  become  pastor 
of  St.  John’s  Church.  He  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he 
i  was  a  trustee,  and  for  many  years  was 
!  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  So- 
I  clety,  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Philadelphia  Dispensa¬ 
tory. 

On  Monday,  June  14,  1858,  Rev.  Joseph 
A.  Seiss,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  unan¬ 
imously  chosen  as  the  successor  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Mayer,  and  assumed  charge  of  the 
congregation  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
September,  1858.  On  October  9,  1858,  the 
church  withdrew  from  the  New  York 
Ministerium.  On  September  8.  1859,  the 
church  adopted  the  Evangelical  Psalmist, 
a  hymn  and  tune  book  compiled  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Seiss  and  several  assisting  clergy- 
|men.  On  July  2,  1863,  owing  to  increased 
work  and  poor  health  of  the  pastor,  Rev. 
.Dr.  Krauth  was  appointed  to  assist  Rev. 
Dr.  Seiss.  On  October  6,  1864.  rRev.  Dr. 
Seiss  was  compelled  to  seek  health  and 
rest  abroad  and  the  congregation  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  a  letter  of  credit  for 
i$5200.  On  March  10,  1865,  Rev.  Dr.  Seiss 
was  made  alternate  pastor.  On  November 
6,  1865,  he  tendered  his  resignation  in 
order  to  oversee  the  work  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  church  at  Broad  and  Arch 

On  April  4,  1867,  the  church  united 
with  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.Rev. 
Dr.  Seiss  made  his  resignation  final  by 
letter  of  October  2,  1873,  and  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1875,  Rev.  E.  E.  Sibole,  the 
present  pastor,  was  called  to  relieve  Dr. 
Seiss.  Under  his  pastorate  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  church  has 
been  thoroughly  organized  into  numer¬ 
ous  church,  charitable,  missionary  and 
social  societies  and  committees.  The  con- 
erreg<ition  lia.s  endowiecl  sl  $30,000  ch2iir  In 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Philadelphia 
and  is  notably  liberal  In  its  annual  con- 
i  tributions  for  beneficence  and  relief. 
The  present  active  membership  is  310 
'  and  the  Sunday  school  numbers  389.  St. 
John’s  Church  is  the  mother  of  all  the 
English  Lutheran  churches  and  as  such 
!  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  church 

'  hiRev?  Edward  E.  Sibole  was  born  at 
Girardstown,  Berkley  County,  in  what 
is  now  West  Virginia,  on  August  11,  1840, 
but  from  early  life  resided  at  Strasburg, 
Va.  He  graduated  at  Roanoke  College, 
Ya  in  1871.  After  a  two  years’  course 
of  studies  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Philadelphia  he  became  pastor  of  the 
College  Church,  Salem,  Roanoke  County, 
Ya  where  he  was  when  he  accepted  a 
unanimous  call  to  St.  John’s  congrega¬ 
tion  in  the  Spring  of  1875. 

Rev  Mr.  Sibole  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
I  Church  of  North  America  and  is  editor 
'of  its  “Foreign  Missionary.’’  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia 
and  is  president  of  the  Philadelphia 

English  Conference. _  > 


THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
OF  ST.  THOMAS. 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Its  Organ¬ 
ization-Programme  of  the  Forthcoming 
j  Celebration— Historical  Sketch. 


The  centennial  of  the  organization  of  Sfe 
ithomas’s  Protestant  Episoopal  Church, 
'Twelftti  street,  below  Walnut,  thffRev.  Owen 
kj.  Waller,  Rector,  will  be  appropriately 
'celebrated  on  Sunday,  October  14th,  at  11  A. 
M.  There  will  be  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Whit¬ 
aker  followed  by  an  historical  address  by  the 
Elector  and  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
'Communion.  Admission  will  be  only  by 
tickets,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
(Rector  and  Vestry.  At  this  service  the 
Binging  will  he  by  the  vested  choir  of 
H)  men  and  boys  from  St.  .  Philip’s 
Church,  New  York,  and  the  com- 
anunion  service  will  be  one  especially  com¬ 
posed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Kiuney, 
-the  organist  of  that  church.  In  front  of  the 
Chancel  will  be  an  old  four- legged  allar, 
covered  by  an  old  white  damask  cloth,  on 
Vbieh  will  be  a  christening  bowl  nsea  90  years 
Bgo.  The  thank  ofifcrlngs  will  be  deposited 
•In  it.  There  will  bo  addresses  in  the  evening. 
On  Monday  evening,  October  15th,  addresses 
I'WllI  be  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens  and 
others,  and  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  16th, 
'there  wilt  he  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Potter,  of 
>’ew  York. 

A  conference  of  workers  among  colored 
people  will  be  held  in  that  church  October  17, 
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ST.  THOMAS’S  CHURCH. 


In  the  year  1787  no  church  edifice  could  be  I 
found  throughout  the  whole  country  owned 
end  under  the  control  of  colored  men.  The' 
germ  of  the  colored  church  In  America,  that 
Is,  under  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Meth¬ 
odist  forms  of  worship,  was  “The  Free  Afri¬ 
can  Society,”  founded  April  12,  1787,  the, 
moving  spirits  In  whloh  were  Absalom  Jones, 
Richard  Allen,  Samuel  Boston,  Joseph  John¬ 
son,  Cato  Freeman,  Csesar  Chrauchall  and  j 
James  Putter.  The  aims  of  the  society  were  ) 
moral  and  beneficial. and  their  meeting  place 
Was  at  the  house  of  cue  Sarah  Dougherty.  They 
afterwards  mot  In  “The  Friends’  Free  Afri¬ 
can  School,  ”  in  Willing’s  alley.  This  school 
Is  still  In  existence,  and  is  carried  on  at  I 
Raspberry  and  Locust  streets.  At  this 
•  period  the  total  colored  citizenship  wasi 
about  1030,  which  included  the  old  city 
proper,  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington, 
Richmond,  Spring  Garden  and  Southwark. 
Religious  meetings  were  held  from  time  to | 
time  until  February  17,  1792,  when  Absalom1 
Jones,  William  Gray,  William  White,  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilkshlre,  William  Gardner  aud 
Henry  Stuart  bought  from  Joseph  B.  Mc¬ 
Kean  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Adel-  j 
phi  streets,  on  which  was  erected  St.  ; 
Thomas’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  Is 
Claimed  that  this  church  was  the  first  regu¬ 
larly  organized  religious  bodj'  among  the  | 
colored  people  of  the  United  States.  A  con¬ 
tract  was  entered  Into  for  the  erection  of  a  i 
church,  tho  cost  of  which  was  £1335  7s.  4d. 
In  addition  a  buriul  place  was  surveyed  and 
laid  out.  In  1794  the  Council  of  Advice  and 
Standing  Commutes  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  recommended 
Ihe  admission  of  St.  Thomas’s  parish. 
Absalom  Jones  was  ordained  Deacon  by 
Rlsliop  White  In  1795,  and  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  priesthood  In  1804.  In  179(i 
6n  act  of  Incorporation  was  secured  by 
the  Trustees,  and  on  Easier  Monday 
Right,  March  28.  of  that  year,  the  following 
vestrymen  were  elected  i  Wardens,  John  Ex¬ 
eter  and  William  Gray;  Charles  Bunkham, 
Ishmael  Robinson,  Charles  Golding,  William 
Colston,  James  Dexter,  Peter  Mercer,  Alex-j 
ander  James,  H.  Stewart,  William  Thotras, 
Rutland  Moore,  Jame3  Forten,  Kent  Bury, 
Jacob  Gibbs,  John  Church,  John  Emory  and 
iWilllam  Coleman.  In  the  year  1795  the  con¬ 
gregation  numbered  227,  an  increase  double 
.that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Rev.  Dr.  I 
Samuel  Magaw,  of  St.  Paul’s,  delivered  the 
Sermon  at  the  opening  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church 
July  17,  1794.  The  new  church  was  too  small 
to  accommodate  half  the  Dumber  of  those  de¬ 
sirous  of  attending.  Bishop  While  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Rush  were  potent  factors  In  contrlbu-| 
ting  to  the  success  of  the  parish. 

The  church  work  progressed  favorably  un¬ 
der  the  ministration  of  Absalom  Jones  and  | 
Jils  colleagues,  and  with  the  advice  and  sup¬ 
port  of  Benjamin  FraukllD,  William  Tilgh- 1 
tnan  and  many  other  leading  citizens.  ! 
Things  moved  slowly  after  that  until  the] 
War  of  1812-15  materially  interfered  with 
many  contemplated  projects  of  the  vestry. 
After  the  declaration  of  peace  these  yilans 
took  shape,  and  were  pushed  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  On  February  18th,  1818,  Ab¬ 
salom  Jones  died,  after  24  years  of  faith-1 
Jul  work  as  founder  and  Rector  of  the 
parish,  and  after  his  .  death  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  congregation  were  adminis¬ 
tered  to  by  Bishop  White  aud  Revs.  Dr.  Magaw, ' 
Abercrombie  and  Blackwell.  From  March 
20,  1822,  until  1825,  the  Rev.  James  Wiltbank 
had  Pastoral  charge.  In  the  summer  of  1826 1 
the  Rev.  Peter  Van  Pelt,  of  Soulh  Carolina,! 
received  a  call,  and  took  charge  of  the  church, 
lu  June,  1827,  and  remained  three  years.  In 
1831  the  Rev.  Jacob  it  Douglass  was  in 
charge,  remaining  until  [August,  1831,  when] 


herisgned.  On  Septembers  of  that  year 
the  Rev.  William  Douglass,  of  Maryland,  as¬ 
sumed  charge  and  was  eventually  made  Rec¬ 
tor — a  position  he  filled  until  his  death,  May 
23,  1863.  DuriDg  his  Incumbency  many  re¬ 
forms  were  wrought,  among  them  the  re¬ 
modelling  of  the  Fifth  street  edifice  in  1839, 
and  the  building  of  a  new  organ.  In  1874  the 
church  was  again  remodelled,  at  a  cost  of 
over  84000. 

The  successors  to  Mr.  Douglass  were:  Thei 
Rev.  William  J.  Alston,  from  1862  to  1872;  the 
Rev.  Robert  J.  Bowen,  from  1872  to  1874;  the 
Rev.  Henry  L.  Phillips,  1875;  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Jarrett,  1877;  the  Rev.  P.  Fuget,  1878;  the  | 
Rev.  John  Pallam  Williams,  irom  1882  to  No- 1 
vernber,  1891.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Starr  sup¬ 
plied  the  pulpit  for  13  months,  and  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1893.  the  Rev.  Owen  Meredith  Waller, the 
present  Recior,  took  charge.  Mr.  Waller  was 
born  In  1833  In  E’.stville,  Northampton  coun¬ 
ty,  Virginia.  His  family  removed  to  Balti¬ 
more  when  he  was  5  years  of  age,  and  he  re-j 
ceivei  his  early  education  at  St.  Mary’s 
Academy  in  that  city.  He  subsequently 
gpent  nearly  7  years  at  St.  John’s  Classical 
Academy,  Oxford,  ana  graduated  from  the 
General  Theological  Semirfary,  New  York,  in 
3892.  He  acted  for  a  short  time  as  assistant  at 
)3t.  Philip’s  Church,  New  York,  and  then 
came  to  St.  Thomas’s,  Philadelphia.  , 

The  Sunday  school,  which  lias  a  member¬ 
ship  of  about  200,  has  always  averaged  a 
fair  success.  Its  Superintendents  have  been 
as  follows;  The  Rev.  Peter  Van  Pelt,  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Johnson,  William  West,  Robert  Gor¬ 
don,  Scipio  Sewell,  Clayton  Miller,  Abra¬ 
ham  Sullivan,  James  McGruramlll,  William 
S.  Gordon,  Frederick  Revells,  Edward  T. 
Venning,  John  Emory  Burr,  Joseph  W. 
Cnssy,  John  W.  Jones.  Robert  A.  Williams, 
James  S.  Douglass.  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
■which  has  a  communicant  membership  of 
810,  was  admitted  to  the  Convention  lu  1863. 
The  Rev.  Williams.  Hector  served  this  con¬ 
gregation  faithfully  and  well  a  few  years  ago. 

Bishop  Stevens  confirmed  a  class  at  St. 
Thomas’s  Church,  May  1,  1887;  It  was  his  last 
.appearance  in  public  or  In  official  capacity 
prior  to  his  death  in  the  month  following.  The 
old  church  on  Fifth  street  was  sold  in  I8S7  for 
846,500.  and  the  new  building  on  the  east^ide 
Qf  Twelfth  street,  below  Walnut,  cost  about 
$8u,  000.  The  ground  upon  which  it  stands  was 
purchased  In  1888  for  the  sum  of  825, 000.  The 
comer-stone  of  ihe  uew  edifice  was  laid _May 
14,  1890,  by  Bishop  Wliltaker.  It  Is  an 
attractive  building,  with  facades  of 
English  Gothic  of  the  Church  of 
England  slyle,  of  Port  Deposit  superstructure, 
with  Ohio  stone  trimmings.  The  Sunday 
school  room,  43  by  63  feet,  on  tlie  first  floor,  will 
accommodate  500  children,  exclusive  of  the 

Bible  class,  Secretary  and  librarian’s  rooms. 

The  main  auditorium  has  an  accommodation 
for  500  persons.  The  stone  tower  on  the  soutlii 
rises  nearly  70  feet  in  height.  The  opening 
services  were  held  December  14,  1890.  During 
the  past  14  months  the  debt  on  tills  church 
has  been  reduced  from  88200  to  85300. 

The  Vestry  Is  at  present  constituted  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Robert  A.  Williams,  William  P.  Price,! 
Lewis  Mlnters,  William  Warrick,  John  YY . | 
Jones,  E.  A.  Bouchet,  W.  Bascom,  James- 

F.  Needham,  John  W.  Holland,  Edward 
Biuton,  E.  Clarence  Howard,  M.  D. ,  James 

G.  Davis. 
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A  WELCOME  IMPROYEMENT 


The  Old  Swamp  and  the  Dirty  Stream  That 
Threatened  the  Health  of  All  the  Dwell- 

| 

j  ers  Near-By  Are  Doomed  and  Soon 


Date 
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Will  Be  Forgotten. 


FXJTTJBE  OF  THE  OLD  HALL 


The  Ordinance  Placing:  It  Under  the 
Control  of  the  Colonial  Dames  Nega- 
tlved. 


A  sub-committee  which  has  had  the 
'  matter  in  charge  yesterday  reported  to 
j  Councils  Committee  on  City  Property, 
relative  to  the  ordinance  to  authorize 
|  the  restoration  of  Independence  Hall  by 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Am¬ 
erica,  and  constituting  the  society  the 
custodian  of  the  building  after  it  has 
been  vacated  by  the  city  departments. 

The  committee  reported  that  it  had 
!  found  in  an  act  of  Assembly  passed  in 
1870,  and  bearing  on  the  matter,  the 
; following  provision: 

“And  upon  the  entire  completion  of 
i  the  new  buildings  all  the  present  build- 
j  ings  in  Independence  Square,  except 
j  Independence  Hall,  shall  be  removed 
and  the  grounds  placed  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  by  said  commission  as  part  of  their 
duty  under  this  act,  the  expense  of 
which  shall  be  paid  out  of  their  general 
fund  provided  by  this  act,  and  there- 
Jupon  the  said  Independence  Square 
shall  be  and  remain  a  public  walk  and 
green  forever.” 

Accordingly  they  recommended  the 
pasage  of  the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  the  ordinance  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  General  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  back  to  Councils,  and  by  them 
referred  to  the  Building  Commission.” 

Strong  opposition  was  developed  to 
the  ordinance,  the  general  opinion  be¬ 
ing  that  the  city  should  retain  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  old  hall,  and  after  some  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  it  was  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  to  return  the  ordinance  to  Coun¬ 
cils  with  a  negative  report. 
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ISKILL  WAS  NEEDED 
FOR  THIS  SEWER 


IT  FILLS  THE  RED  OF  THE  OLD  ARA- 
MINGO  CANAL. 


One  of  the  finest  examples  of  recent  civil 
engineering:,  requiring  mathematical  skill 
and  constructive  ability  of  the  highest  order, 
has  been  employed  in  planning  and  execut¬ 
ing  the  work  now  in  progress  of  building  a 
section  of  a  six-foot  sewer  right  in  the  bed  of 
the  old  Aramingo  Canal,  in  the  Richmond 
district,  which,  with  the  other  sections,  when 
completed  will  drain  almost  the  entire  area  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  ward. 

Fifty  years  ago  more  than  half  of  what  is 
now  the  Twenty-fifth  ward  was  low-lying 
marsh  land,  through  which  the  sluggish  little 
stream  known  as  Gunner's  Run  wound  its 
tortuous  way.  A  large  proportion  of  what 
was  then  a  worthless  morass  of  mud  and  water 
has  since  been  reclaimed  and  converted  into 
valuable  building  sites  by  a  gigantic  network 
of  sewers,  the  largest  and  most  expiensive  the 
city  has  built.  Long  before  any  sewers  were 
]  thought  of  and  prior  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  outlying  districts  of  Richmond,  Aramingo, 
Kensington  and  Frankford  within  the  city 
limits,  it  was  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through 
this  tract  of  swamp  land  as  a  means  of 
developing  the  country.  Consequently  the 
Gunner’s  Run  Improvement  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  wealthy  private  citi¬ 
zens,  was  incorporated  under  the  act  of 
March  15,  1847,  and  the  work  of  widening 
and  deepening  Gunner’s  Run  into  a  canal  was 
commenced.  It  was  intended  to  make  the 
crooked  little  stream  navigable  for  barges 
and  small  sailing  craft  from  the  Delaware 
river  through  to  Frankford  creek,  but  it  was 
never  opened  as  a  canal  above  Lehigh  avenue. 
By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Anril  6,  1850, 
the  title  of  the  Gunner’s  Run  Improvement 
Company  was  changed  to  Aramingo  Canal 
Company,  and  the  course  of  the  canal  was 
changed  to  a  straight  line  from  Somerset 
street,  northeast  to  Frankford  creek. 

This  portion  of  the  canal,  however,  was 
never  completed  on  account  of  the  growth  of 
the  steam  railways  doing  away  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  canal  as  a  means  of  developing 
the  country.  In  place  of  the  canal  a  large, 
straight  drainage  ditch  was  dug,  to  which  the 
present  name  of  Aramingo  Canal  has  always 
been  applied. 


Six  years  later  the  Aramingo  Canal  was,  by 
the  act  of  April  17,  1856,  declared  to  be  a  pub¬ 
lic  highway.  After  the  consolidation  Coun¬ 
cils  passed  an  ordinance  on  the  25th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1887,  to  striKe  from  the  city  plan  the 
Aramingo  Canal  from  Huntingdon  street  to 
Frankford  creek,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  street  of  the  same  width  and  to  re- 
yise  the  lines  and  grades  of  all  the  streets  in 
the  vicinity  that  might  be  affected  by  The 
change.  It  was  this  important  ordinance 
that  made  the  gigantic  system  of  sewers, 


now  approaching  completion,  a  necessity. 

Of  course  the  Aramingo  Canal  could  not  be 
converted  into  a  street  without  first  filling  it 
up,  and,  to  fill  it  up  without  providing  an 


adequate  means  of  escape  for  its  water  would 
be  to  force  it  over  on  the  low-lying  swamp 
lands,  converting  them  into  miniature  lakes. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  to  construct  an  enor¬ 
mous  sewer,  and  this  work  had  to  be  executed 
right  in  the  bed  of  the  old  canal. 

Another  ordinance,  approved  March  23, 
1888,  strikes  from  the  city  plan  the  Aramingo 
Canal  from  Huntingdon  street  through  to  the 
Port  Warden’s  line  on  the  Delaware  river, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  entire  site  of  the  old 
canal  will  be  built  over  and  nothing  will  re¬ 
main  but  the  old  maps  of  the  city  to  show 
that  such  an  enterprise  ever  existed. 

From  Girard  avenue  to  Beach  street  wharf 
the  old  canal  is  still  used  by  a  few  firms  own¬ 
ing  property  along  its  banks,  but  it  is  doomed 
to  disappear,  as  Councils  have  already  been 
asked  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  sewer.  Since  the  city  under¬ 
took  to  drain  this  part  of  its  territory  $750,000 
have  been  expended  in  constructing  enor¬ 
mous  sewers,  and  it  is  estimated  that  $250,000 
more  will  be  required  before  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted.  About  4,500  acres  have  already  been 
drained  and  in  the  near  future  the  entire 
Twenty-fifth  ward  will  be  all  high  and  dry| 
round. 


Usually  in  building  a  great  sewer,  the 
chief  obstacle  to  hd  encountered  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  substratum  of  rock,  which  is  easily, 
if  slowly,  penetrated  by  the  use  of  the  rock 
drills,  giant  powder  and  dynamite. 

But  to  build  a  sewer  right  through  a  con¬ 
tinuous  mass  of  soft  mud  and  stagnant  water] 
necessitates  the  employment  of  an  entirely] 
different  set  of  engineering  appliances.  In 
constructing  a  sewer  through  gravel,  clay  or 
rock,  the  enormous  weight  of  earth  and  rock 
about  it  can  be  relied  upota  to  hold  it  in  place 


111111  euectuany  prevent  its  bursting  during 
heavy  rains,  when  the  pressure  of  the  water 
from  the  inside  is  at  its  greatest.  But  in  this 
case  the  great  Aramingo  sewer  might  as  well 
be  constructed  in  midair  for  all  the  benefit 
it  will  derive  from  its  surrounding  media  of 
mud  and  water.  Consequently  not  only  an 
artificial  but  a  solid  foundation  has  to  be  pro- 
vided,  but  in  the  absence  of  being  surrou  nded 
by  solid  earth  its  sides  have  to  be  made  pro¬ 
portionally  thick  and  strong  to  insure  it 
against  bursting  duriug  heavy  storms. 

The  interesting  and  scientific  manner  in! 
which  the  work  is  being  performed,  wnicii 1 
will  convert  a  mo'rass  of  swamp  and  slime 
into  beautiful  healthy  building  lots,  is  worthy 
of  description. 

The  section  now  approaching  completion 
extends  from  Somerset  to  Ann  streets,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  1,450  linear  feet.  A  short  section  of 
the  canal  is  first  drained  and  the  mud  exca¬ 
vated  to  a  depth  of  within  three  or  four  feet 
of  the  level. of  the  bottom  of  the  sewer.  This 
excavation  is  made  to  a  uniform  width  of  14 
feet  and  is  the  preliminary  work  towards! 
constructing  a  solid  and  substantial  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  the  great  sewer  is  built  A' 
“Upn}b®1r  of  !°nS  like  telegraph  poles, 

sm  Jn  (°n  tbe  bottom’  0i1  which  is  placed  a 
small  steam  engine  working  a  pile-driver, 
iho  hoHow  iron  and  steel  hammer,  filled1 
with  lead,  which  is  to  drive  the  massivel 
spruco  piue  logs  down  through  the  soft  mud 
"lH°  *h?,  sol>d  gravel,  weighs  2,500  pounds 
and  strikes  the  logs  with  an  impact  equal 
to  ten  times  its  weight.  By  an' ingenious 
contrivance,  consisting  of  a  hoisting  drum 
tho  same  rope  that  lifts  the  hammer  of | 
f'1®  Pjl e-driver,  is  made  to  pull  the  great! 
ogs.  each  of  which  is  12  feet  long  and 
1-  inches  thick,  from  the  side  of  the  canal 


THE  SIX-FOOT  SEWER. 


ancl~ places  [M»em  in  a  vertical  position  ready 
for  the  first  blow  of  the  hammer.  They  are 
driven  in  straight  rows  across  the  bed  of 
the  canal,  the  first  three  rows  containing  five 
piles  each  and  every  fourth  row  nine  piles. 
After  a  100  feet  or  more  of  the  bed  of  the 
canal  has  been  driven  full  of  spruce  pine  logs 
or  piles  the  mud  and  dirt  is  removed  from 
around  them  until  the  proper  level  for  the 
bed  of  the  sewer  is  reached.  Then  the  tops 
of  the  piles  are  sawed  off  even  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  a  series  of  immense  beams  8  by  8 
inches  square  and  14  feet  long  made  of  North 
Carolina  heart  pine  sawed  square  and  laid 
across  them  the  width  of  the  canal.  These 
beams  are  set  two  feet  apart  and  the  spaces 
between  them  are  filled  in  even  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  beams  with  cobblestones. 
Next  is  laid  a  close  flooring  six  inches  thick 
of  heart  pine  beams  laid  lengthwise  and 
bolted  seeurely  to  the  beams  resting  on  the 
tops  of  the  piling.  . 

It  is  on  this  expensive  hut  solid  foundation 
that  the  actual  work  of  building  the  sewer  is 
done.  The  sewer  itself  is  made  double  and 
extra  heavy.  It  is  constructed  of  stone  laid 
in  hydraulic  or  water-proof  cement  and 
afterwards  lined  with  brick,  also  laid  in 
cement. 

I  It  may  be  asked  why  not  dig  down  to  the 
required  level  at  first  and  drive  the  piles  to 
the  proper  distance  and  save  after  digging 
and  the  sawing  off  of  a  portion  of  each.  In 
the  first  place,  having  but  a  short  distance  to 
go  they  could  not  be  driven  so  straight,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  blows  of  the  steam 
'  hammer  burns,  bruises  and  often  splits  the 
top  of  the  piles,  which  would  prevent  the 
beams  resting  on  them  from  having  a  firm 
and  secure  footing.  The  work  on  this  section 
was  begun  on  the  loth  of  July,  and  it  is  ex- 


_  _  ,  _ i 

pected  thafTt  will  be  finished  about  the  1st  of 
October  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  $40,000. 


From,, 


^ 
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Date, 


Historic  Mansions  Tum¬ 
ble  in  Ruin. 


■THE  MIFFLIN  HOMESTEAD 
_ 

Before  Spring  It  Will  Have 
Disappeared. 


Vandalism  with  Progress  as  an  excuse 
las  reached  Philadelphia  and  unfortunate 
;o  relate  shows  a  decided  Inclination  to 
■emain.  One  by  one  the  familiar  old  land- 
narks,  the  picturesque,  substantial  and 
jin  many  instances  histoidcal  and  even 


Hacred  dwellings  of  past  generations  are; 
giving  place  to  those  objects  called  “Mod¬ 
ern  Residences.”  The  sound  of  the  axel 
iand  saw.  as  they  cut  and  grind,  and  the; 
heavy  fall  of  sturdy  old  timbers  which 
have  stood  the  test  imposed  upon  them  for, 
generations,  is  heard  on  every  side.  And 
each  sound  seems  like  the  wail  of  some 
disapproving  spirit,  who  sees  naught  but' 
desecration  in  that  part  of  the  march  of 
Progress. 

Drive  along  some  old  road  to-day  s.nd 
the  reader  will  involuntarily  be  forced  to 
stop  to  admire  some  "lowly  thatched  cot¬ 
tage”  whose  shingled  sides  covered  with 
Ivy,  high  pitching  roof  with  quaint  dor-1 
»ner  window's,  low,  broad  porch  with  slen¬ 
der,  graceful  columns,  half  hidden  in  the 
network  of  verdure  affording  such  boun-, 
teous  shade,  holds  him  enthralled.  And 
who  will  say  we  are  not  repaid  for  the 
Interruption  by  the  feeiing  of  peace  and 
content  which  steals  o’er  us,  while  we! 
stand  mutely  drinking  in  its  simple  beau¬ 
ties?  Or.pexchance,  it  may  be  some  stat-: 
lier  pile,  seemingly  built  for  a  fortress,! 
iwith  its  plastered  sides  vainly  striving  to 
weaken  the  appearance  of  the  mighty 
etone  walls.  At  the  latter  one  may  not 
gaze  with  the  same  delicious  feeling  as 
the  former,  but  it  is  none  the  less  Inter¬ 
esting.  Let  History  or  Romance  clothe 
either  of  these  with  a  tale  and  how  in¬ 
tensified  has  our  concern  become !  From  ad¬ 
miration  we  pass  to  study  and  from  study 
to  reverence.  One  finds  the  more  he  in¬ 
terests  himself  the  greater  becomes  his 
love,  and  then,  should  thero  be  any  pa¬ 
triotic  blood  in  him,  it  is  stirred  to  its 
greatest  ardor.  Allow  a  short  time  to 
elapse  and  go  thitherward  again  and  he’ll  I 
find — what?  Progress  (?)  The  spots  that 
were  wont  to  awaken  him  are  occupied 
iwith  the  "modern.”  Nothing  remain  but 
the  memories  of  “on  this  spot,”  etc.  And 
patriotism  is  exposed  to  danger. 

Patriotism  greatly  depends  upon  the 
martial  spirit  of  a  people  and  that  martial 
spirit  so  essential  for  the  guaranteeing 
of  peace  to  a  country,  cannot  be  main 
tained  unless  the  people  are  confronted 
With  objects  which  speaks  to  them  of  the 
ivalor  of  their  fathers  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore. 

This  change,  so  much  to  be  lamented, 

Is  going  on  here  and  among  the  number 
are  two  residences  which  have  always 
ibeen  pointed  out  to  visitors  with  pride. 
One  because  of  the  history  born  and  nour¬ 
ished  there  and  the  romances  _  woven 
around  it  and  tho  other  because  of  its  evi¬ 
dent  grandeur,  the  first  the  Mifflin  Man¬ 
sion  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  the  other, 
(the  Carpenter  place  in  Germantown. 

At  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  an  Item  re¬ 
porter  interviewed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shrank, 
an  estimable  couple  who  have  passed  the 
heyday  of  youth  and  a»e  now  enjoying  a 
ripe  old  age  within  the  preoincts  of  that 
old  village.  Mr.  Shronk,  who  is  T?  years 
of  age,  was  horn  at  the  Falls,  and  so 
Was  his  father,  and  if  there  is  anything 
of  interest  relating  to  the  past  of  that 
Etaid  being  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  re-j  , 
porter  was  unable  to  discover  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Shronk,  the  mansion  is 
Considerably  more  than  a  century  old,  but 
the  date  of  erection  seems  to  ba  obscured. 

He  remembers  it  in  1828,  when  as  a  ten-  j 
jyear-old  ^boy  he  climbed  its  many  peach 
(trees  and  romped  over  the  meadows  of  the 
manse.  It  was  considered  very  old  then 
There  is  no  doubt  that  General  Thomas 
Mifflin,  the  distinguished  Revolutionary  . 
eoldier  and  first  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  erected  the  house,  lived 
and  died  there.  At  that  time  and  for, 
many  years  subsequent,  it  was  noble 
looking,  surrounded  by  forty  acres  of 
property,  which  was  either  taken  up  by 
magnificent  orchards  or  given  over  to 
groves  of  the  noblest  trees  in  the  State. 

Statuary  abounded  to  lend  an  added 
Charm  to  a  naturally  beautiful  place.  Back 
of  the  house  a  few  rods  a  stream  was 


dammed,  and  the  water 
used  to  play  in  numerous  fountains 
Strew  the  lawn  about  the  house.  jnm 
While  it  was  the  home  of  Mifflin  dur¬ 
ing  hl»  several  terms  of  Governorship, 
What  merry  times  were  had  within  its 
gray  stone  walls.  There  Washington  and 
Ills  good  wife  have  often  passed  a  pleasant' 
hour.  There  Clinton,  Adams,  Jefferson,' 
Franklin,  in  fact,  ail  the  patriots,  savants: 
end  politicians  of  the  young  Republic  days 
have  been  entertained  under  its  roof  tree. ! 
'And  to-day  that  old  monument  of  colonial 
greatness  seems  to  hold  itself  aloof  from 
Its  surroundings,  proud  in  the  distinction 
»f  its  associations. 

Many  a  romance  has  been  wrought  in  its 
halls,  but  like  the  memories  of  the  men 
Who  inhabited  them,  they  are  forgotten. 

After  Governor  Mifflin's  death  the  pro¬ 
perty  passed  from  the  Mifflin  family,  and 
along  in  1815  or  thereabouts  wa,s  owned  by 
on©  Coke,  a  very  wealthy  merchant.  In 
connection  with  Coke  there  is  a  queer 
,  tale  of  love  told. 

Coke  had  an  enterprising  coachman 
(named  William  Griffiths.  William  was 
Alive  to  all  the  opportunities  his  position 
offered,  but,  alas,  Coke  had  no  lovely  i 
daughter.  William  lost  no  time  in  useless 
pining,  but  cast  his  eyes  around  and  they 
Sell  on  the  beauteous  face  of  Miss  Coke,  the! 
Bister  of  the  lord  of  tjie  manse.  Coach-  j 
jnen  generally  succeed  in  landing  matri¬ 
monial  prizes,  and  Griffiths  was  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Miss  Coke  became  Mrs.  William 
Griffiths. 

After  the  usual  season  of  sackclpth. 
fete.,  Coke  pressed  them  both  to  his  heart! 
end  built  the  happy  pair  the  fine  old  cot-1 
tags  which  now  serves  Tissot  for  a  tavern ,! 
directly  opposite  the  old  mansion.  Good' 
fortune  continued  to  smile  on  Coachman, 
Griffiths,  and  when  a  few  years  later 
Coke  decided  to  reside  in  France,  he  gavel 
to  the  Griffiths  outright  the  mansion  and' 
its  forty  acres.  At  that  time  the  property! 
reached  from  the  river  to  tho  railroad' 
track  over  the  hill.  After  Griffiths  the 
house  passed  through  various  hands,  and' 
had_  gained  a  fine  deer  park.  Finally  it! 
sank  into  disuse  and  stories  weird  and 
0. range  were  being  told  of  the  ghosts 
who  haunted  its  spacious  halls.  Ghostly 
figures,  which  faded  upon  approach,  were 
seen  and  heard  frequently.  So  firm  a  hold 
aid  the  stories  have  on  the  people  that  for  ' 
years  and  years  it  was  untenated,  although1 
it  was  often  offered  free  of  rent  to  any! 
who  had  the  temerity  to  live  there.  Some! 
people  made  the  attempt,  but  the  ghosts  I 
drove  them  out,  so  they  said.  This  fact!, 
served  to  depreciate  its  value,  and  along 
about  18o0,  when  the  place  was  first  sub-1 
divided,  the  twenty  acres  lying  east  of  i 
fudge  avenue,  containing  the  old  mansion, 
brought  only  $4,000.  Sam  Gerney  bought! 

It  tor  that  sum  and  shortly  after  Rat! 
Dougherty,  a  reckless  Irishman  who  had 
overcome  his  natural  superstitions,  moved; 
in  ihe  place  and  lived  there  for  over  five! 
years  in  spite  of  their  ghostships  and  at1 
no  expense  whatever. 

This  broke  the  ice  and  the  house  re-1 
mained  tenanted  up  to  a  short  time  ago,!: 
with  but  little  intermission.  Subsequent' 
residents,  however,  asserted  that  the  subtlefl 
_,elt  had  not  driven  all  the  ghosts  away!" 
for  some  still  remained.  To  this  day  the! 

;  children  passing  by  look  with  nervous  ter-* 
ror  upon  its  grim  old  walls,  ever  ready  to!- 
run  at  the  least  sign. 

There  was  another  legend  In  connection 
with  the  house  which  is  worth  telling  1 
Like  ail  mansions  of  Its  period,  the  house! 
abounded  with  secret  passages,  since  torn!' 
out.  During  the  war  of  1812,  when  the !  • 
arrival  of  the  British  was  feared,  a  vast 
amount  of  treasure  was  buried  in  the; 
place,  probably  that  gives  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing  which  is  best  told  in  Mr.  Shronk’s 
own  language. 

“The  last  man  to  live  there  was  Johns 
Stein,  the  brewer.  Stein  bought  the  place  |* 
.1  from  a  widow  who  had  built  a  laundry!'- 
.  near  the  house,  and  this  laundry  served  i 
.  Stein  for  brewery  purposes.  Stein  left!-, 
the  place  a  rich  man  and  folks  say  he  j 
must  have  found  the  treasure.  One  thing ! 
sure,  he  moved  in  a  poor  man  and  left 
a  rich  one.” 


Stein  '  also  complained  of  the  nocturnal 
visitors  but  it  is  presumed  he  did  it  to 
!  amuse  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  cre¬ 
dulous. 

<  The  old  grounds  are  now  well  built 
i  upon  and  nothing  remains  but  sufficient 
ground  to  hold  the  mansion  and  that,  too, 
must  go  to  make  room  for  some  flats  or 
something  slmlliar.  Originally  standing  on 
an  eminence,  gently  tailing  to  trie  river 
bank,  the  house  now  perches  on  the  edges 
of  a  bluff,  the  entire  bank  having  oeen 
robbed  of  its  sand  to  such  an  extant  that 
it  is  now  flush  with  Ridge  avenue  to  'with¬ 
in  a  few  feet  of  the  front  porch.  A.  few 
.more  months  and  nothing  but  the  anecdote 
;0f  “On  this  spot  stood,  etc.”  The  people 
i  of  the  Falls  all  desired  to  see  the  man- 
!  sion  perpetuated  and  hope  that  something 
1  may  yet  be  done  to  preserve  it. 
i  The  Carpenter  place,  on  Germantown 
avenue,  which  is  now  being  cut  up  into 
villa  lots,  while  lacking  the  historical  and 
!  romantic  greatness  of  Mifflin  Maslon  is 
i  equally  interesting  because  of  its  rare 
I  beauty  and  the  many  truly  grand  trees 
which  surrounded.  The  house  was  built  and 
the  grounds  laid  out  by  Carpenter,  who 
amassed  an  immense  fortune  In  the  drug 
business  on  Market  street.  The  house, 
somewhat  after  the  Grecian  style,  was  a 
j  noble  pile,  and  could  be  plainly  seen  from 
ithe  road  through  the  vista  of  pines,  hem- 
I locks,  elms  and  popiars  which  surrounded 
it  Like  all  men  of  refinement  with  wealth 
sufficient  to  satisfy  them.  Carpenter  had  a 
hobby  and  he  rode  it  hard.  Kis  failing 
(was  the  collection  of  curios,  which  made 
|him  famous.  So  numerous  was  his  col¬ 
lection  that  he  was  forced  to  build  a  mu¬ 
seum  (still  standing)  on  his  grounds,  south 
of  and  adjacent  to  the  house.  The  mu¬ 
seum  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  resi¬ 
dence,  so  large  is  it. 

His  ornithological  collection  was  espeei- 
•  noteworthy.  After  his  death,  however. 
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j  the  place  fell  Into  decay,  but  still  retained 
its  former  beauty  and  still  entitled  to  the 
■  title  once  conferred  on  it.  "The  prettiest 
suburban  home  of  Philadelphia.” 

The  grand  old  trees  -which  for  genera- 
1  tions  have  so  proudly  raised  their  heads, 

|  are  now  forced  to  bow  in  answer  to  the  , 
repeated  strokes  of  the  axe.  Little  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done;  the  surveyor’s  tape,  the 
'stakes  marking  boundaries,  the  auctioneer  ■ 
and  the  Carpenter  place  Is  a  memory  soon  1 
to  be  effaced  from  the  younger  mind,  but 
[retained  with  affection  by  those  who  have 
!  shared  its  hospitality. 

Philadelphia,  should  this  continue,  will 
join  the  ranks  of  those  cities,  unfortu- 
Inately  numerous,  which  regret  that  some 
!  measures  were  not  taken  to  preserve  the 
too  few  "sacred  spots.”  New  York,  Bos- 
i  ton,  Brooklyn  have  all  felt  the  pangs  of 
\  remorse.  Will  Philadelphia? 

The  reservations  of  Fairmount  Park 
happily  preserve  forever  some  of  the  flnpst 
specimens  of  colonial  architecture  extant, 
jbut  they  have  little  or  no  interest  to  the 
|  student  of  history.  Why  could  not  these 
other  places  be  removed  to  the  Park  and 
there  preserved?  If  the  ground  is  neces¬ 
sary,  at  least  preserve  the  tenements  thaW 
£  cover  them. 


FRONT  STREET'S  OLD  HOUSES 

PEOPLE  WHO  used  to  live  on  the  great  wholesale 

THOROUGHFARE. 


Fine  Old  Families  Who  Dwelt  Above  Their  Own  Stores — Du- 
ponceau’s  Mansion — Some  Unknown  History 
of  Philadelphia. 


How  few  of  the  busy;  bustling-  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  pass  daily  up  and 
down  Front  street  stop  for  an  in¬ 
stant  to  contemplate  what  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  thor¬ 
oughfare  in  the  last  94  years.  Front 
street,  from  the  earliest  times,  has 
always  been  a  mart  of  trade.  Yet 
at  one  time  it  was  what  it  is  not 
how,  an  exceedingly  fashionable  thor¬ 
oughfare,  for  in  the  old  days,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  merchants,  who 
were  socially  the  leading  men  of  the 
town,  resided  over  their  stores. 

In  1800  here  existed  many  preten¬ 
tious  mansions  on  either  side  of  Front 
street,  occupied  principally  by  opu¬ 
lent  merchants  of  the  period.  Com¬ 
mencing  at  Callowhill  street  and  con¬ 
tinuing  southwest  to  Christian  street, 
some  of  these  old  dwellings  are  still 
to  be  found  standing,  gloomy,  time- 
stained  edifices,  the  basements  in  most 
cases  being  the  only  available  en¬ 
trance.  But  as  relics  of  a  former  pe¬ 
riod  these  aged  buildings  serve  to  re¬ 
call  to  the  old  residenter  many  quite 
celebrated  places  which  once  made 
this  neighborhood  one  of  the  most 
important  in  this  city. 


Clawson  s  well-known  tavern  once 
nourished  about  midway  between  Cal¬ 
lowhill  and  Vine  streets  and  on  the 
west  side,  where  stood  the  dwellings 
of  a  better  class,  was,  at  No.  193,  the 
residence  of  a  notorious  sea-dog  and 
Revoiutionary  privateersman,  Captain 
Wihiam  White,  but  more  generally 
known  under  the  expressive  cognomen 
of  ‘Bully  White.” 

William  Rush,  the  celebrated  wood 
carver,  had  his  workshop,  a  two- 
story  frame  building,  at  No.  172  a 
few  doors  from  Key’s  alley,  on  Front 
street,  below  Vine.  There  was  a 
Friends  Meeting  House  in  Key’s  al¬ 
ley.  From  Vine  to  Race  street  were 
many  houses  high  above  the  pave¬ 
ment  and  only  reached  by  an  elevated 
stairway.  The  most  pretentious  house 
in  the  square,  next  below  Coates’  al¬ 
ley,  was  built  by  William  Rush.  Gen¬ 
eral  Irvine,  of  Revolutionary  fame 
resided  in  this  house  from  the  close 
Revolution  until  his  death,  in 
1819.  The  General  did  not  present  a 
heroic  figure,  as  he  was  meagre  in 
form,  and  with  his  prim  cocked  hat 
and  silver  buckle  shoes  would  have 
been  taken  for  a  professor  or  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clerical  profession. 


i 


pine  streets. 


SOUTHEAST  CORNER  FRONT  AN1) 

The  General  was  a  hatter  by  trader 
but  had  in  early  life  joined  the  forces 
employed  to  suppress  the  Indian  dep¬ 
redations  on  the  frontier.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  when 
commanding  a  brigade  of  militia  in 
an  encounter  with  the  enemy  at 
Chestnut  Hill. 

In  this  neighborhood  is  Treavis’, 
McCullough’s  and  Brook’s  courts,  also 
Coates’  alley.  These  old  courts  con- 
tain  many  relics  of  a  past  age  in  the  i 
shape  of  imposing  three-story  brick; 
dwellings.  Rebecca  Jones,  the  cele-! 
brated  preacher  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  resided  in  Brook’s  court  and 
died  there  in  1817  in  the  78th  year  of 
her  age. 

There  is  but  little  left  to  interest  the; 
antiquarian  below  Race  street.  In 
1796  Henry  Pratt,  the  father  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Pratt,  the  colonial  portrait ' 
painter,  resided  in  a  fine  three-story 
brick  dwelling,  No.  112,  old’  number. 

Henry  Drinker,  an  estimable  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  resided  at 
No.  110.  His  residence  was  a  three- 
story  brick,  with  door  of  entrance 
reached  by  a  high  flight  of  grey  stone 
steps.  Another  notable  Friend,  John 
Webb,  who  kept  his  coffin  constantly 
in  sight  as  a  reminder  of  his  mor¬ 
tality,  resided  at  No.  88. 

The  arched  alley  that  breaks  the 
line  of  buildings  on  the  west  side  near 
Arch  street  was  the  entrance  to  the 
stables  of  James  C.  Fisher,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Dallas,  Secretary  of  the  Com-  j 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  1795,  ■ 
resided  at  the  south  corner  of  this 
alley.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  our 
present  popular  Judge  Dallas.  Many 
of  the  houses  built  in  this  vicinity 
were  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
“Bank  Meeting  House”‘of  the  Society 


of  Friends;  which  was  demolished  in 
17S9. 

As  early  as  1791  Samuel  Wetherill 
occupied  the  premises  on  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Front  and  Arch  streets. 
Although  a  member  of  Friends’  Meet¬ 
ing  he  was  favorable  to  defensive  war 
and  made  and  sold  material  for-cloth¬ 
ing  the  army.  He  was  consequently 
disowned  by  his  orthodox  brethren, 
and  thereupon,  with  others  of  like 
mind,  built  a  meeting  house  af  Fifth 
and  Arch  streets.  This  body  was 
known  as  “Free  or  Fighting  Quakers.” 
Samuel  Wetherill  was  the  leading 
spirit  of  this  organization.  The  prop¬ 
erty  now  occupied  by  the  Apprentices’ 
Library  is  owned  by  the  Wetherill 
family. 

In  the  year  1791  Stephen  Girard  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  green  grocery  at 
No.  43.  At  that  time  he  was  quite  a 
young  man,  only  23  years  of  age.  He 
was  very  attentive  to  business  and 
economical  and  had  sixty  years  before 
him  in  which  to  amass  his  large  es-j 

This  same  part  of  Front  street  g^id; 
southward  to  Lombard  street,  wnich 
was,  in  the  early  years  of  this  cen-' 
tury  a  busy  mart  of  trade  with  ware-; 
houses  filled  with  the  produce  of  every  j 
clime,  is  now  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  of  decay. 

Old  Quaker  City  merchants  were  not ; 
inferior  in  enterprise  to  those  who ; 
now  occupy  their  places  on  the  bourse  :. 
or  on  the  rialto.  These  old  merchants  ; 
were  honest,  and  failures  were  almost  ; 
unheard  of.  They  gave  themselves  no  | 
days  off  with  the  “boys,”  nor  aid  they  I'; 
need  summer  holidays.  They  were  I 
not  all  hard-fisted,  however,  but  theyj 
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QUAINT  OLD  ALLEY  OFF  FRONT,  BETWEEN  CHESTNUT  AND  ARCH  STREETS, 


'(exacted  a  full  measure  of  time"  from 
those  in  their  employ,  and  withal  they 
drank  good  ale  and  wine  and  were 
j  generally  long-lived,  respected  and 
died  rich.  Solomon  White,  dry  goods, 
;No.  6,  was  noted  for  his  philanthropy 
land  nobility  of  character.  He  had  a 
jountry  seat,  of  four  acres,  at  what  1S^~ 
now  Eleventh  and  Callowhill. 

In  1795  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America  was  situated  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Front  and  Market 
streets.  Blair  McClenshan  had  his 
place  of  business  at  No.  33  South 
■  Front  street.  In  later  years  he  ij^ 
'\\  described  as  a  rotund  old  gentleman. 
He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  he 
belonged  to  the  militia.  Recently  he 
has  been  memorialized  by  a  full 
J  length  effigy,  in  light  cavalry  costume, 
in  connection  with  the  Trenton  battle 
i  monument 

Thomas  Bradford’s  bookshop  was 
below  Market  street  on  the  west  side. 
No.  8.  It  was  a  very  diminutive  place, 

1  the  building  being  but  sixteen  feet 
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wide.  Even  in  that  day  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  very  .  Mr.  Bradford,  be¬ 
sides  selling  books,  edited  a  papei 
called  the  “True  American,”  and  he 
was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
grandson  of  old  William  Bradford 
i  the  early  colonial  printer.  _ 

l-Nrifetrfo  ®teP£erLDuPonceau  residecfai 
No.  o9  South  Front  street.  Mr  Du 
ponceau  was  an  eccentric  Frenchman. 
He  studied  law  and  settled  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  was  very  successful  and  pop- 
;ular  and  received  heavy  fees.  He  died 
rich,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  in  1844 
His  name  is  memorialized  by  a  street 
in  Philadelphia,  the  character  of  which 
is  a  libel  on  the  good  name  of  anv 
family.  3 

Jonathan  Fell’s  chocolate  and  mus¬ 
tard  manufactory  was  No.  52  Sou*h 
Front  street.  Mr.  Fell  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Lehigh  Navigation 

Company.  The  first  successful  grate 
for  burning  Lehigh  coal  is  said  to 
have  been  in  Mr.  Fell’s  house.  ‘The 
manufacturing  business  was  continued 
bv  his  descendants.  The.  house  of 
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OLD  ROW  OF  DWELLINGS  BETWEEN 
John  I 


RACE  AND  VINE. 


Fell  &  Co.,  originating  with 
Dixon,  is  traced  backward  to  about 
1770. 

The  northwest  corner  of  Front  and 
Walnut  streets  was  occupied  by  the 
warehouses  of  Samuel  Coales,  an  es¬ 
timable  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  was  a  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  about 
forty  years. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
old  Front  street,  in  the  year  1800, 
was  not  only  the  site  of  the  mer¬ 
chants’  counting  houses,  but  it  was 
where  resided  the  elite  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Chestnut  street  as  a  fashion¬ 
able  thoroughfare  was  yet  in  a  state 
of  embryo,  while  Walnut  street,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Rittenhouse 
Square,  was  a  suburban  district  a 
long  distance  from  town. 

The  well-known  philanthropist, 
John  Vaughn,  was  a  wine  merchant, 
at  No.  109.  “Johnny  Vaughn”  was  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  streets  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  until  well  into  the  forties. 
He  was  readily  recognized  by  his  tall 
lank  figure,  which  in  winter  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  Scotch  plaid  cloak,  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  shoulders.  He  died 
in  1S41,  at  the  age  of  85  years. 

Some  of  jthe  most  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  houses  in  Philadelphia  were  in 
this  neighborhood,  notably  the  old 
Revolutionary  firm  of  Conyngham  & 
Nesbit,  at  No.  94  and  96.  This  firm 
was  in  close  relation  with  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  in  many  cases  acted  as  the 


fiscal  agent  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  secret  negotiating  in  the' 
purchase  of  material,  and  regarding 
the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and 
privateersmen.  Captain  David  Con- 
■  yngham,  a  near  relative  of  the  senior 
member  of  this  firm,  was  a  bold  and 
successful  privateersman. 

Mordecai  Lewis  lived  at  112.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  partner  of  William 
Bingham,  and  manager  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  many  years.  John  Morton,  the 
owner  of  Morton’s  wharf,  resided  at 
No.  116.  He  was  for  many  years  the  I 
president  of  the  Bank  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  John  Purdon,  a  dealer  in  dry 
goods,  was  at  212:  he  was  the  father 
of  the  author  of  Purdon’s  Digest. 

Guvney  &  Smith  were  engaged  in  the 
East  India  trade.  Their  business  place 
was  on  Front  street  below  Spruce. 
Stephen  Decatur  commenced  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  clerk  in  this  house.  He  was 
in  the  employ  of  this  firm  when  he 
was  sent  to  order  the  laying  of  the 
keel  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  a  ves¬ 
sel  that  played  such  an  important 
role  in  the  war  with  Tripoli. 

Dr.  James  Mears  resided  at  No. 
176.  He  is  well-known  as  the  author 
of  the  “Pictures  of  Philadelphia,” 
published  in  1811. 

Chandler  Price  removed  from  North 
Front  to  the  store  No.  214  South 
Front  in  1S02.  He  originated  the 
New  Orleans  trade.  Captain  Toby,  for 
many  years  a  r/ell-known  character 
in  Philadelphia,  commanded  the 
packet  Ohio,  of  the  Price  line. 
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&  Clarke  were  shipping" "mer¬ 
chants  at  No.  225,  in  1800.  This 
house  was  very  enterprising  and  ex- 
tended  their  correspondence  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  They  built  and 
employed  many  ships.  Mr.  Jones ; 
having  at  one  time  been  a  sea  cap¬ 
tain,  was  an  expert  in  handling  a  ves- 
f?1’  tg-'he  was  in  furnishing  a  supe¬ 
rior  model  to  meet  his  firm’s  require- 
ments.  Mr.  Jones  in  1S12  became 
Mr.  Madison’s  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  his  executive  ability  was  re¬ 
garded  so  favorably  that  in  1816  he 
became  the  first  president  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


Congratulatory  Address  by  Bishop  Whita¬ 
ker— HUtorical  Sketch  by  the  Koctor — 
Fine  Music  by  the  Choir  of  St.  Philip’s, 
New  York. 


The  centennial  of  St.  Thomas’s  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Twelfth,  below  Walnut, 
the  Rev.  Owen  Meredith  Waller,  Rector, 
was  appropriately  celebrated  yesterday. 
The  altar  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  In  front  of  the  chancel  was 
creeled  a  rood  screen  of  evergreens.  In  the 
jeenira  being  the  letters  I.  H.  8.,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  cross  of  white  flowers.  A 
new  altar  cloth  of  white,  handsomely  em¬ 
broidered  in  colors,  and  presented  by  Miss 
Blanche  Warrick  as  a  memorial  of  her  sister. 
Miss  Adele  Warrick,  was  used  yesterday 
Biorniug  ior  the  first  time. 


I  Adm'ssion  was  only  by  ticket,  and  at¬ 
tendance  was  limited  to  the  cap  ;clty  of  the 
audience  room.  A  large  number  stood  dur¬ 
ing  the  service.  At  11.30  A.  M.  the  proces¬ 
sion,  consisting  of  the  vested  choristers  of 
boys  and  men,  about  40  in  number,  from  St, 
Philip’s  Church,  New  York,  the  clergy  and 
IJhe  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Whitaker,  advanced  to 
the  altar,  singing  the  processional  hymn 
“Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.  ”  The  crucifer 
at  (he  head  of  the  procession  was  vested  in  a 
red  cassock  and  white  surplice.  Tuecom- 
j munion  service  then  commenced,  the  Eois- 
tol.r  being  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Bishop,  R-ctor  of  St 
Philip’s;  New  York,  and  the  Gospeler  the  ’ 
iRev.  Thomas  W.  Cain,  Rector  of  Galveston,- 
T'xas.  An  address  was  made  by  Bishop 
W  id  taker. 

My  dtar  brethren,  said  he,  and  brethren  of 
toe  Vestry  and  congregation:  There  must  be 
to-day  an  emotion  in  your  hearts  of  thank¬ 
fulness  to  Almighty  God  for  His  blessings.  It 
is  well  that  you  have  assembled  to  witness 
this  commemoration.  The  history  of  this 
parish  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
nation.  The  conditions  under  which  we  as¬ 
semble  are  very  different  from  those  at  the 
commencement  of  the  parish.  The  United 
Stales  were  then  but  fifteen  in  number,  and 
General  Washington  was  serving  his’  first 
term  as  President.  The  country  now  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Atlantic  to  ihe  Pacific.  The 
population  was  ihen  a  little  over  3,000,000’ 
do  vs'  it  is.  65, 000, 000.  Of  the  colored  race  there 
were  750,000,  only  60,  OJO  of  whom  were 
free  ;  now  It  has  increased  tenfold,  and 
there  is  not  one  who  is  not  a  free  man.  The 
revered  William  White  was  then  Bishop, 
Yours  was  the  fifth  congregation  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  were  not  at 
that  time  more  than  nine  or  ten  in  the  entire 
Btale.  Tou  were  the  first  congregation  of 
polored  people  to  be  organized,  and  the  min¬ 
ister  of  this  parish  was  the  first  colored  man 
ordained  in  the  United  States.  The  city  of 
Philadelphia  had  then  a  population  of  less 
than  50.030  along  the  Delaware  river,  from 
Vine  to  South  street-,  and  the  streets  around 
the  old  church  at  Fifth  and  Adelphl  streets 
Were  not  paved.  We  have  now  a  population 
oi  1, 100,000.  Well  may  we  look  back  on  what 
has  been  wrought.  We  may  well  find  much 
loadmige  and  emulate  In  the  founders  oftfiis 
parish.  They  were  men  who  believed  In  God 
— men  who  trusted  nolin  their  own  righteous¬ 
ness,  but  only  in  the  mercy  of  God;  who 
trusted  not  in  their  own  strength,  bat  in  that 
Imparted  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  men  who 
reverenced  God,  and  did  not  measure  their 
piety  by  religious  show.  They  lived  as  men 
who  were  to  give  an  account  of  ihe  deeds 
clone  in  the  body.  They  were  men  of 
wonderful  patience.  They  did  not  have  a 
smooth,  easy,  gliding  passage,  but  influence 
from  without  hindered  their  advance.  How 
patiently  they  endured  when  they  asked  for 
equal  rights  and  equal  representation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Diocesan  Convention.  Year  aftfer 
year  it  was  denied  them ;  not  out  ofillwillor 
hatred,  but  through  a  mistaken  sense  of  right 
and  Justice.  The  hearts  of  the  people  were 
finally  opened,  and  to  the  everlasting  glory  of 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  their  recognition  was 
accorded.  It  was  only  31  years  ago  they  were 
granted  equal  rights  In  the  Convention.  They 
were  not  discouraged,  however,  and  had  no 
thought  of  abandoning  their  organization. 
They  believed  in  Goa,  went  steadfastly  on 
their  way,  and,  in  His  own  good  lime,  God 
brought  it  about. 

Absalom  Jones,  a  man  born  a  slave,  won 
his  way  Into  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  ;  for  22  years  ho  served  this 
parish,  and  went  to  his  grave  honored.  You 
have  shared  in  all  this  advancement  that  has 
been  going  on;  great  have  been  your  privil¬ 
eges,  and  great  is  your  responsibility.  You 


Occupy  a  prominent  position,  and  the  whole! 
Church  Is  looking  to  see  that  you  fulfill  the1 
(pledge  you  made.  You  have  a  Rector  who  Is 
a  consecrated,  devout,  faithful  man.  You 
have  a  conscieutous  vestry.  God  help  you  to 
realize  your  privileges  and  discharge  your 
duties. 

I  After  the  address,  aud  during  the  singing 
of  an  anthem,  the  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  came  forward  and  deposited  their  offer¬ 
ings  toward  the  extinguishment  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  in  a  christening  bowl  used  90  years  ago 
placed  on  an  old  four-legged  allar  in  front  of 
the  cbanoel. 

I  An  historical  address  was  made  by  the 
Rector,  the  Rev.  O.  M.  "Waller,  after  which 
the  Holy  Eucharist  was  celebrated,  the  cele¬ 
brant  being  the  Rector,  who  wore  a  hand¬ 
some  set  of  vestments  presented  last  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  by  the  Altar  Guild. 

!  There  were  also  early  celebrations  at  6  and 
8  A.  M. 

At  the  11  A.  M.  services  a  new  Communion 
service,  composed  expressly  lor  the  occasion 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Kenney,  of  St.  Philip’s  Church, 
JTew  York,  was  admirably  readered  by  the 
famous  vested  choir  of  that  church,  and  S:. 
Philip’s  vestry  were  seated  In  the  front  pew. 

*  In  the  evening  there  were  addresses  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bishop,  the  Rev.  N.  L.  Phillips,  of 
this  city,  and  others.  There  will  be  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  at  7  A.  M.  to-day 
aud  to-morrow.  This  evening  addresses  will 
be  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steveus,  ol  Christ 
Church,  and  others,  and  to-morrow  evening 
the  centennial  sermon  will  be  preached  by 
theBt.  Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York. 


Down-Town 


Something  of  Its  History  and  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Some  of  Its  Former 
Leading  Citizens 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago, 
1682,  William  Penn  planned  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Twenty  years  before  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  was  horn,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
of  Sweden,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  city 
in  this  very  spot ;  had  plans  adopted  and 
signed  a  contract  pledging  himself  to 
found  and  support  it.  In  1637  an  expe¬ 
dition  from  Sweden  was  sent  out  in  his 
name  The  Swedish  settlers  occupied  a 
narrow  strip  of  ground  along  the  river, 
now  known  as  Southwark,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Penn  decla-ed  these  people  to  be 
more  sober  and  industrious  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  other  nations.  The  first  clergy- 
jmen  sent  out  by  th£  Swedish  King  were  | 


I  Rudman  and  Bjork.  A  mong  these  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  red  men  peace  and  friendship 
have  existed  fifty  years  before  Penn’s 
Treaty  with  the  Indians  was  signed.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  arrival  of  these  two 
clergymen,  Gloria  Dei  Church,  now  I 
known  as  “Old  Swedes,”  was  erected. 
The  church,  in  its  main  body,  remains! 
to-day  as  originally  constructed.  Inter-j 
esting  and  instructive  as  is  the  story  of  | 
the  settlement  and  growth  of  Philadel-1 
phia  as  a  whole,  our  purpose  in  this  ar- ' 
tide  is  to  treat  of  the  lower  districts,! 
which,  before  consolidation  in  1854.  werej 
governed  '  by  Commissioners,  and  were 
not  as  now,  subject  to  municipal  control. : 
Indeed,  one  of  the  northern  districts: 

!  (Northern  Liberties)  had  a  Mayor  up  to 
consolidation,  the  late  John  F.  Belster-j 
ling  holding  that  position  for  many  j 
years,  his  son,  William  F.  Belsterling, ! 
but  a  few  months  since,  being  actively ! 
known  in  political  affairs.  The  original; 
boundary  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  wasj 
between  the  streets  called  Valley  I  now  I 
Vine)  on  the  north  and  Cedar  (now I 
South)  on  the  south,  and  between  thej 
Rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  To  theg 
south  of  Cedar  we  had  Wicaco,  South-1 
wark  (sometimes  improperly  called! 
Southern  Liberties),  Moyamensing  and? 
Passyunk.  Southwark  was  the  oldest . 
district  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

On  May  14th,  1762,  the  General  Assem-® 
bly  passed  an  act  creating  a  municipality,  I 
to  be  called  the  District  of  Southwark.  | 
The  officers  were  to  be  three  assessors  & 
and  three  supervisors,  who  were  em->( 
powered  to  levy  taxes,  and  three  survey-  { 
ors  and  regulators,  to  ‘ 1  regulate  the  ’ 
'  course  of  streets  and  lay  down  gutters?- 
and  conduits.”  In  1794  an  act  was  passed  I 
to  enact  a  full  corporation,  under  thei  ’ 
title  of  “  the  Commissioners  and  Inhabi-I 
tants  of  the  District  of  Southwark. ’ I 
The  boundaries  of  which  were:  Com-j 
mencing  on  Cedar  (South)  street  at  the:. 
Delaware,  thence  west  to  Passyunk  road,! 
thence  to  Moyamensing  road,  thence  by  I 
way  of  Keeler’s  lane  to  Greenwich  road,  5* 
to  the  Delaware  and  along  same  to  place  f. 
of  beginning,  comprising  an  area  of  760 1 
acres.  This  was  just  exactly  100  years  B? 
ago. 

At  that  early  period  the  district  was  I 
the  most  populous  of  any  of  the  many  I 
outlying  ones  in  and  around  Philadel-I 
phia.  Although  the  Swedes  were  the! 
original  settlers  in  this  section,  and  at  h 
■:  this  time,  with  their  descendants,  formed  pj 


!  a  large  class  of  the  community,  they  are 
I  to-day,  perhaps,  the  least  in  number  o! 

|  any  nationality — Italians,  Poles,  Huns 
I  and  Russian  Jews  having  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  colonized  in  the  central  part,  not  at 
I  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  district,  either 
in  a  moral  or  progressive  sense. 

On  the  eastern  front  for  its  entire 
j  length  runs  the  Delaware  River,  or  as  it 
I  was  called  in  1622,  Arasapha — “it  goes 
I  fine.”  Poutaxat  was  another  Indian 
i  name  for  it.  The  English  gave  it  the 
name  of  De-la-war,  which  has  been 
(modernized  into  Delaware. 

Many  creeks,  now  obliterated,  flowed 
(through  this  section,  notably  Hollander’s 
Creek,  which  had  a  clear  course  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  made  the 
lower -part  of  the  neck  an  island;  also 
other  streams  in  the  vicinity,  making 
i  three  islands,  now  fast  land  in  addition  to 
League  Island.  Holt  Creek  flowed  into 
1  Hollander’s  Creek.  Little  Creek  and 
(Malebare’s  Creek  emptied  into  Holland-  s 
ler’s  Creek.  One  branch  of  this  creek  rose  - 
at  Fifteenth  and  Sansom,  where  it  was 
joined  by  a  branch  from  Spruce  street, 
(between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth, 

I  other  branches  from  South  and  Eigh- 
teenth  street,  and  from  Spruce  street  ran 
(southward  from  Passyunk  road.  All  ran 
jby  devious  routes  and  entered  Hollander 
Creek.  Also  Moyamensing  Kyi ,  which 
'entered  the  Delaware  between  Reed  and 
Dickinson  street,  Ship  Run,  which  had 
its  rise  in  the  First  Ward.  Several  vil-  jj 
lages  and  settlements,  some  of  them  yet  ■ 
in  existence,  were  component  parts  of 
iSouthwark.  “  Bainbridge,’’  a  “  town  on 
Second  street,”  was  mentioned  as  late  as  . 
1818.  It  was  in  the  extreme  boundary 
|  of  Southwark  ;  Irish  Town,  a  nickname  .( 
Jfor  a  portion  of  Shippen  (Bainbridge)  •' 
street;  Martinsville,  in  the  First  Ward, 
east  of  Front  and  south  of  Wolf  ;  Wicaco, 
(an  Indian  village,  a  tract  of  land  of  about 
800  acres,  fronting  on  the  River  Dela-  |j 
(ware.  It  extended  up  to  South  street. 

The  old  names  of  the  streets  in  the 
Idistrict  are  now  known  to  only  the  old 
residents.  Almond  street  was  formerly 
(Argyle  street ;  Annapolis,  Vernon  street; 
i Bainbridge,  Shippen  street ;  Barron,  Ball 
alley  ;  Borden,  Johnson’s  lane  ;  Carpen-  I 
I  ter  street,  from  Front  street  to  Moyamen¬ 
sing  avenue,  was  called  John  street,  from 
jMoyamensing  avenue  to  Passyunk  ave- 
jnue,  Carpenter  street,  and  from  Eleventh 


street  to  the  Schuylkill  river,  Tidmarsh 
street ;  Delaware  avenue,  south  of  South 
street,  Wharf  street ;  Moyamensing  ave¬ 
nue,  Jefferson  avenue ;  Otsego  street, 
Sweede’s  alley,  Church  street;  Tasker 
street,  Franklin  street  ;  Washington  ave¬ 
nue  is  composed  of  Washington  street, 
from  the  Delaware  river  to  Third  street, 
Prime  street  (formerly  Love  lane)  from 
Third  street  to  Schuylkill  river. 

Southwark  contained  six  wards,  and 
all  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district 
voted  at  Southwark  Hall  (now  Second 
Police  District  Station-house,  Second 
street  above  Christian).  There  were, 
perhaps,  more  exciting  election  times  in 
old  Southwark  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Philadelphia.  The  city  proper  was  at  all 
times  considered  to  be  Whig  in  its  poli¬ 
tics  ;  the  county,  outside  of  Philadelphia, 
Democratic.  Many  fierce  and  bitter 
struggles  for  supremacy  between  the 
contending  parties  was  witnessed  at 
Southwark  Hall.  Elections  at  those 
times — before  consolidation— were  not  so 
quietly  conducted  as  at  present,  and 
Southwark,  at  all  times,  was  the  scene  of 
bitter  rivalry  and  bloody  warfare.  In 
the  early  40s  religious  bigotry,  here  as 
elsewhere  in  the  southern  sections,  as¬ 
sumed  formidable  and  threatening  shape. 
The  Native  American  party,  then  at  the. 
zenith  of  its  power,  found  in  this  district 
many  followers,  and  was  led  by  able  and 
determined  champions.  Lewis  C.  Levin, 
perhaps  the  most  adroit  and  able  of  all 
the  leaders,  after  incessant  and  long 
campaigning,  was  elected  to  represent 
the  First  District  in  Congress  by  the 
voters  of  the  Native  American  party.  He 
represented  the  district  from  1845  to 
1851.  At  this  time  there  entered  into 
the  political  field  one  who  held,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  man  whoever  represented 
[it,  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
voters  of  the  district — Thomas  B.  Flor¬ 
ence.  Many  living  to-day  can  recollect] 
the  stirring  times  of  this  period  ini 
Southwark,  when  “the  widow’s  friend,” 
“the  boatbuilder’s  son,”,  “the  working¬ 
man’s  advocate,”  “the  Southwark  hat¬ 
ter,”  stormed,  night  after  night,  the 
halls  and  open  spaces  in  Southwark  in 
advocating  his  claim  and  that  of  his 
party.  He  represented  the  district  from 
1851  to  1861.  It  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  that  district,  or  that  portion  of  it 
now  contained  in  the  Third  District, 
never  had  a  more  faithful  or  better 


loved  Representative  than  Thomas  B. 
\  Florence. 


-'  This  name  was  partly  adopted  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  situation  of  the  district 
i  south  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  it 
was  also  adopted  from  the  name  of  a 
borough  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  Eng¬ 
land,  immediately  opposite  the  city  of 
London. 

William  E.  Lehman  succeeded  Mr.  Flor- 1 
ence,  and  served  for  one  term — 1861- 
1863.  His  election  was  brought  about 
■by  dissensions  in  the  Democratic  ranks 
caused  by  the  defection  of  George  W. 
Nebinger,  brother  of  Andrew  Nebinger, 
late  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
patron  of  St.  Agnes’  Hospital,  who  with 
another  brother,  Robert,  were  noted  for 
their  liberality,  sterling  Democracy,  and 
genuine  philanthropy,  as  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Agnes  can  well  attest.  Mr.  George 
W.  Nebinger  was  a  born  politician,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  many 
generous  acts  towards  the  poor,  and  his 
unflinching  adherence  to  Democratic 
principles.  All  three  of  the  brothers  are 
now  dead,  but  their  names  are  honored  f 
and  revered  in  the  highways  and  by¬ 
ways  of  the  Second  Ward  and  Southwark. ! 

Edward  Webb,  proprietor  of  The 
Pennsylvanian,  the  Democratic  organ  in 
Philadelphia,  was  an  active  Democratic 
politician  in  these  stirring  times.  He 
held  the  position  of  Prothonotary  of  the 
"Courts  for  some  time.  j 

At  this  time,  1863,  Samuel  J.  Randall  en¬ 
tered  into  Congressional  life,  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  First  District  from  1863  to 
1875,  when  a  portion  of  it — the  Third 
sand  Fourth  Wards — was  incorporated  into 
the  Third  Congressional  District,  which 
he  represented  until  his  death  on  April 
13,  1890,  serving  consecutively  seventeen 
years,  most  of  the  time  a  district  in  which 
Southwark  was  entirely  included.  Hon. 
Richard  Vaux  was  elected  to  represent 
the  unexpired  term,  and,  in  the  few 
months  he  served,  made  for  himself  a 
national  reputation  by  his  able  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  infamous  “  Force  Bill.” 
William  McAleer  now  represents  that 
portion  of  Southwark  in  the  Third  Con¬ 
gressional  District. 

Southwark  has  in  its  boundaries  por¬ 
tions  of  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
Twenty-sixth  and  Thirty -sixth  Wards. 
Along  the  river  front,  from  South  street 
to  Greenwich  Point,  numerous  ware¬ 
houses,  grain  elevators,  sugar  refineries, 
railroad  depots,  the  old  Navy  Yard,  ex¬ 


tending  from  Washington  avenue  to  Reed 
street,  being  occupied  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  for  traffic  and  freight 
business,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  having  extensions  to  same  locality  ; 
at  Reed  street  the  immense  Spreckles’ 
sugar  refineries,  McCann's  plant  for  the 
same  industry,  Bailey’s  rope-walk  ;  to  the 
south  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Works,  the 
Greenwich  Point  wharves  for  the  ship- , 
ment  of  coal  and  oil,  and  the  Girard  j 
Point  elevators  and  numerous  other  build¬ 
ings,  used  for  various  industries,  dot  the  j 
banks  of  the  Delaware  throughout  its 
river  front.  The  district  is  built  com¬ 
pactly  from  its  northern  limit  (South 
street)  to  Snyder  avenue  on  the  south, 
and  east  to  the  Delaware  scarcely  an 
open  space  in  all  that  territory  to  be  seen 
not  occupied  by  buildings,  some  of  them 

s  of  grand  dimensions.  It  contains  within 
its  limits  numerous  churches,  school- 
houses,  dispensaries,  hospitals.  Man)’ 
private  residences  of  imposing  architec- 

/  ture  have  been  of  late  years  built  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  district,  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  being  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
business  progress,  Second  street,  almost 
its  entire  length,  and  Passyunk  avenue 
being  the  principal  business  thorough¬ 
fare  for  retail  traffic.  In  its  confines 
there  are  forty -two  churches.  Baptist,  7; 

5  United  Christians,  1  ;  Evangelical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1;  Lutheran,  5;  Methodist,  9 ;  1 
Presbyterian,  5  ;  Episcopal,  8  ;  Catholic, 

5  ;  other  denomination,  1. 

In  1835  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
authorized  the  Commissioners  of  South¬ 
wark  to  ‘  ‘  purchase  a  lot  of  land  in  that 
district  to  be  kept  open  for  a  public : 
square  forever  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  public  squares  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia  are  kept  open.” 

The  Commissioners  purchased  a  lot  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Miller  estate,  between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets  and  extending 
from  Washington  to  Federal,  containing 
two  acres  and  two  roods;  the  Commis-1’ 
sioners  called  the  ground  Jefferson 

<  Square.  It  was  improved  after  consoli-' 
dation,  1854,  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
by  planting  trees,  sodding  and  making  • 
walks,  the  whole  being  enclosed  with  an 
iron  fence,  whish  has  since  been  re- 
moved,  making  it  one  of  the  handsomest 
“  squares  ”  in  the  city.  On  Queen  street  ‘ 
below  Fifth  another  breathing  place — a  s 

6  small  one — has  been  added  to  the  park : 

K  area  of  the  district.  Another  of  larger  ) 

proportions — the  ground  between  Third;] 
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and  Fourth  and  Morris  and  Tasker 
streets — (late  the  property  of  the  Morris  & 
Tasker  Estate) — has  been  purchased  by  ' 
the  city,  and  will  in  the  near  future  be 
placed  in  order  as  a  public  park.  At  the 
extreme  end  of  Broad  street  is  League 
Island,  separated  from  Greenwich  Island 
by  the  Black  Channel.  This  ground  was 
purchased  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  presented  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  Navy  Yard.  For  years, 
through  adverse  legislation,  it  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  of  but  little  use  to  the 
Government.  Of  late  its  immense  ad¬ 
vantages,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  fresh 
water,  for  the  laying  up  of  our  iron  ves¬ 
sels,  has  been  acknowledged,  and  exten¬ 
sive  improvements  are  promised.  The 
benefits  accruing  to  Philadelphia,  and 
especially  to  the  workmen  of  Southwark, 
will  be  incalculable. 

The  march  of  improvement  hasjeft 
but  few  of  the  old  landmarks  remaining. 
Famous  Old  Sweede’s  Church,  erected  in 
1700,  on  the  site  of  a  log  structure,  which 
did  service  for  the  Swedes  since  1677, 
still  stands.  It  is  now  under  Episcopal 
control  and  is  the  oldest  church  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  the  graveyard  adjoining  are 
stones  recording  deaths  as  far  back  as  i' 
1612  ;  many  of  them  are  weather-worn 
and  illegible.  The  old  Washington 


oundaries  ot  the  District  of  Southwark, 
as  outlined  in  this  sketch  taken  fromjf 
original  papers,  would  be  impossible  to  4 
locate  on  the  maps  of  the  present  day.  I 
Looking  over  ancient  maps  in  the  Ridg-  I 
way  Library  we  were  unable  to  find  I 
where  Passyunk  avenue  ever  touched 
Moyaruensing  avenue.  That  some  road 
may  have  led  from  it  to  the  latter  seems 
probable. 

District  of  Moyameusliig 

Moyauiensing  was  originally  a  tract  of 
ground  on  the  fast  land  of  the  neck 
lying  between  Passyunk  and  Wicaco.  It 
was  granted  by  the  Dutch  Governor, 
Alexander  d’Hinoyossa,  on  fourth  month, 
third  day,  1664,  to  Martin  Clensmith, 
William  Stille  and  Lawrence  Andries 
The  title  was  confirmed  in  1684  by  Wm 
Penn  to  Lassey  Andrews,  Wm.  Stille, 
Andrew  Bankson  and  John  Matson.  Moy- 
amensing  township  included  this  ground 
and  Wicaco,  except  such  parts  of  the 
latter  as  were  included  in  Southwark.  It 
extended  from  about  Seventeenth  street 
and  South  over  to  Passyunk  road,  and 
down  the  same  to  the  Buck  road  (which 
ran  diagonally  from  Seventh  and  Oregon 
to  Twenty -first  and  Reed  streets),  and 
over  to  the  Delaware  below  the  built-up 
[portion  of  Southwark. 


Market,  on  Bainbridge  (Shippen  street) 


located  in  perhaps  as  unsavory  a  portion 
of  the  district  as  any,  still  obstructs  that 
highway  from  Third  to  Fifth  streets. 

The  old  Navy  Yard  at  the  foot  of  Fed¬ 
eral  street,  another  and  interesting  place 
in  the  history  of  Southwark,  has  disap¬ 
peared.  It  has  a  history  of  two  wars  to 
commemorate  it  to  the  people  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  Sunday  Market,  which  occupied 
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the  space  from  Prime  to  Marion  street  on 
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Moyamensing  avenue,  which  commences 
Bat  the  intersection  of  Second  and  Chris- 
Itian  streets,  has  just  been  torn  down, 
jand  the  street  paved  with  Belgian  blocks, 
making  it  a  wide  and  important  avenue 
to  the  southwest.  The  low  lands,  south 
and  east  of  Snyder  avenue,  are  rapidly  > 
being  filled  up  and  placed  in  the  market 
for  improvement.  The  Methodist  Hos¬ 
pital  on  South  Broad  street  is  a  large  and 
imposing  structure,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  reserved  for  a  future  article.  The 
old  boundaries  of  Southwark  to-day  con¬ 
tains  more  inhabitants  than  any  of  the 
other  districts  of  Philadelphia.  The 
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By  act  of  March  24,  1812,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Moyamensing  were  incorporated 
by  the  style  of  “  The  Commissioners  and 
Inhabitants  of  the  Township  of  Moya¬ 
mensing.”  By  act  of  April  4,  1831,  the 
township  was  divided  into  East  and  West) 
Moyamensing.  The  name  Moyamen-  J 
sing  is  said  by  Acrelius  to  signify 
unclean  place  ”  or  “  dung  heap,” 
was  adopted  from  the  fact  that  atone; 
time  great  flocks  of  pigeons  had  their . 
roost  in  the  forest,  and  made  the  place  ) 
unclean  for  the  Indians.  The  township 
was  one  of  the  earliest  created  after  the 
settlement  of  Philadelphia. 

By  act  of  February  13,  1833,  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Moyamensing  was  divided  into! 
[four  wards.  The  First  ward,  north  of: 
^Carpenter  and  east  of  Seventh  street 
jsecond  ward,  from  Seventh  to  Eleventh 
north  of  Carpenter  street ;  Third  ward, 
north  of  Carpenter  west  of  Eleventh 
street  ;  Fonrth  ward,  all  that  territory 
south  of  Carpenter  street.  In  1848  a  new 
ward  was  added— the  Fifth— which  com¬ 
posed  all  that  territory  west  of  Broad 
street.  Elections  for  the  Fourth  ward 
held  at  Mahlon  Gilbert’s,  Tenth 
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were 


street  and  Passyunk  road,  Lm!uh?  Fifth' 

ward  voted  at  Daniel  Young’s,  Buck  road  j 
and  Dong  lane.  In  1848  the  boundaries  I 
of  Moyamensing  and  Passyunk  were  I 
again  changed — Passyunk  was  to  begin 
at  the  Delaware  river  200  feet  south  of 
the  line  of  McKean  street,  and  to  run  of 
that  width  westward  to  a  point  200  feet 
west  of  Broad  street,  thence  north  to  a 
point  200  feet  south  of  Tasker,  thence  to  ; 
low-water  mark  on  the  Schuylkill. 

The  boundaries  of  Moyamensing,  as  ; 
thus  described  (and  last  made),  would 
take  iu  all  the  Thirtieth  ward,  the 
Twenty-sixth  ward  above  Passyunk  road, 
and  First  ward  below  Southwark  and  east  j 
of  Broad — a  large  space  of  territory> ! 
and  conflicting  in  its  boundary  lines; 
with  the  original  bounds  of  Southwark, 
and  apt  to  confuse  the  reader  as  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  reconcile  them  by  viewing  the 
present  maps  describing  the,  locality.  It 
contains  within  its  boundaries  many 
places  of  interest,  and  is  for  the  greater 
part  densely  built.  It  is  traversed  by  all 
J  the  diagonal  roads  south  of  South  street— 
i  namely,  Gray’s  Ferry  road,  Point  Breeze 
,  avenue,  Passyunk  road,  Moyamensing 
.  road  and  old  Second  street.  It  has  many 
j  churches,  school -houses,  industrial  works, 
parks  and  cemeteries.  The  principal  in¬ 
stitutions  are  the  Naval  Asylum,  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Arsenal  (already  written  of  in  pre- 
j  vious  numbers  of  The;  Down-Town  Rr- 
J  cord)  ;  potters’  field  was  located  on  the 
j  north  side  of  Federal  street  between 
1  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  ;  Macphelah  Cem. 

I  etery,  and  Philadelphia  Cemetery,  incor¬ 
porated  in  1827 ;  Ronaldson  Cemetery 
was  projected  by  James  Ronaldson  in  1826, 
a  prominent  type-founder  of  Philadel- 
Sphia.  It  was  in  former  years  a  model 
|  burying  ground  in  the  city,  and  herein 
,  is  interred  some  of  the  most  prominent 
j  citizens  of  Philadelphia  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
ft  old  landmarks  of  the  city  which  the  tide 
j  of  improvement  has  left  untouched  as  a 
*  reminder  of  the  old  times. 

South  street  is  almost  its  entire  length 
from  river  to  river  devoted  principally  to 
retail  trade,  and  is  without  exception  the 
most  busy  avenue  in  Philadelphia,  market 
|  wagons,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
lining  the  street,  and  bringing  the  pro- 
r  ducts  of  the  farmers  from  Bucks,  Mont- 
J?  gomery,  Delaware  and  Chester  counties 
to  the  doors  of  the  citizens  of  southern 
Philadelphia,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
also  adding  their  quota  to  the  general 
market.  At  times  the  sidewalks  (not 
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overly  wide)  are  almost  impassable  with 
the  throngs  of  pedestrians  and  buyers 
and  venders.  Passyunk  avenue  is  also  a 
great  retail  thoroughfare.  There  are 
many  private  dwellings,  some  of  them  of 
ancient  build — large,  commodious  and  j 
comfortable.  In  the  Broad  street  dis¬ 
trict  they  are  of  more  imposing  character,  j 
and  contain  all  the  modern  conveniences 
for  which  Philadelphia  built  houses  now 
take  the  lead. 

Among  the  public  institutions  in  the 
district,  one,  Moyamensing  Prison,  re¬ 
quires  more  than  a  passing  notice.  On 
the  30th  of  March,  1831,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  directing  that  a  prison  for 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  ca¬ 
pable  of  holding  at  least  300  prisoners  on 
the  principle  of  separate  confinement, 
should  be  erected,  and  to  be  called  the 
‘‘Philadelphia  County  Prison.”  The  Com¬ 
missioners  were  authorized  to  purchase  a 
site,  and  to  borrow  $150,000,  at  an  in  I 
terest  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  the  structure.  In 
i833  power  was  given  to  borrow  $70,000 
additional,  and  the  sale  of  the  Arch! 
Street  Prison  was  provided  for.  In  1834/ 
$70,000  more  was  authorized.  The  prison 
cost  $360,000,  the  county  having  to  pay! 
only  $30,000  of  the  amount,  the  receipts  - 
from  the  sales  of  the  Walnut  and  Arch  j 
Streets  Prisons  realizing  sufficient  to  I 
make  up  the  balance.  The  Court  ofj 
Common  Pleas  appointed  as  commis¬ 
sioners  for  building  the  new  prison,: 
Jesse  R.  Burden,  Jacob  Frick  and  Wm. 
G.  Alexander.  The  Mayor’s  Court  ap¬ 
pointed  Wm.  E.  Lehman,  Joseph  Price) 
and  Samuel  Palmer.  Fifteen  and  three-  - 
quarters  acres  of  ground  were  bought  on  | 
the  west  side  of  Passyunk  avenue  near  P 
Tenth  and  Reed  streets,  the  present  lo-l 
cation.  When  the  prison  came  to  be  | 
built  it  was  laid  out  in  lines  rarallel  to] 
Passyunk  avenue,  and  its  depth  was  suf-l 
ficient  to  cut  into  Eleventh  street  andL 
block  up  that  highway  entirely.  Portions^ 
of  the  ground  in  1838  was  assigned  as  a 
parade  ground  for  the  use  of  the  mili-l 
tary.  It  was  not  popular  with  the  vol-  . 
unteers  and  was  rarely  used,  being  im-M 
properly  laid  out. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1832,  on  | 
April  2d  ;  architect,  Thomas  U.  Walter.  H 
It  is  built  in  the  castellated  Gothic  style,  I 
and  recedes  50  feet  from  the  line  of  the  I 
sidewalk.  The  centre  building  is  sup- 1 
ported  by  parapets  pierced  with  em- 1 
brasures  ;  on  each  side  of  the  building  ■ 
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are  wings,  receding  io  Feet  and  50  feet 
wide;  access  to  the  prison  is  by  gates, 

10  feet  wide  and  17  feet  high,  secured  at  ■ 
the  top  by  wrouglit-iron  port-cullis.  There 
are  408  cells,  each  9  feet  wide,  13  feet 
long  and  9  feet  high  ;  the  entire  front  of  ,  i; 
the  prison  is  310  feet,  and  its  depth  be¬ 
tween  the  yard  walls  525  feet.  The  . 
Debtors’  Apartment  was  erected  as  a 
separate  building,  and  was  built  in  the  | 
Egyptian  style,  Up  to  1S41  imprison- SB 
ment  for  debt  was  one  of  the  institutions'  . 
of  Pennsylvania  justice  ;  after  its  abo-  1 
lition  this  building  was  utilized  for  the 
confinement  of  witnesses  and  other  pur-  . 
poses.  In  1834  the  Legislature  passed  ■' 
an  act  abolishing  public  executions,  and  . 
since  that  time  all  executions  have  taken 
place  within  its  walls.  Since  1839  to 
1894  there  were  23  executions,  among 
whom  were  Arthur  Spring,  1853  ;  Anton 
Probst,  1866;  Gerald  Eaton,  1869;  John 
j Hanlon,  1871;  George  Twitchell,  who! 
was  to  be  hung  on  the  same  day  as  Gerald  1 
Eaton,  for  the  murder  of  his  mother-in-  9 
law,  Mrs.  Hill,  committed  suicide  in  his1, 
cell  the  night  before  he  was  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  the  poison  having  been  conveyed, 
to  him  by  outside  parties. 

In  August,  1861,  thirty-eight  rebel  • 
prisoners,  captured  on  board  the  rebel] 
privateers,  Petrel,  Jeff.  Davis  and  En-I 
chantress,  were  confined  in  Moyamen- 1 
sing  Prison.  They  were  subsequently  f- 
sent  to  Fort  Delaware  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

On  January,  1855,  whatcamevery  near 
being  a  serious  calamity  happened  in 
Moyamensing  Prison.  A  great  flow  of 
gas  escaped  from  a  defective  flue.  Thirty 
of  the  prisoners  were  found  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  With  the  exception  of 
one  inmate  they  were  all  resuscitated. 
During  the  cholera  in  the  summer  of 
1832  the  Moyamensing  Hospital  was 
most  actively  employed,  the  number  of 
admissions  being  120,  of  which  116  were 
cholera  cases,  the  number  of  deaths 

j  being  29. _  _ 1 

Another  public  building  of  local  itn- 
[portance  was  the  old  Commissioners’ 
(Hall,  of  Moyamensing.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Moyamensing  met  in  1812. 
About  1833  a  movement  was  made  to 
provide  a  proper  hall  for  the  use  of  the 
I  district  officers,  and  a  lot  of  ground  was 
purchased  on  the  south  side  of  Christian 
street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  street, 
j  commenced  in  August,  1833,  and  was 
j  finished  in  November,  1834,  and  was  un- 
~  “T " 


til  1855  the  only  voting  place  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  During  the  cholera  of  1866,  the 
building  not  being  in  active  use,  was 
selected  to  serve  as  a  hospital  for  cholera 
patients,  in  case  the  epidemic  should  be 
severe.  Protests  were  made  against  the 
proposed  service.  No  attention  being 
paid  to  them,  on  August  4th,  1866,  it  was 
set  on  fire  and  the  interior  destroyed. 
The  walls  were  in  good  condition,  and 
the  property  was  purchased  by  the 
Catholic  congregation  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Christian  below  Tenth,  rebuilt, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  used  for 
school  and  religious  purposes  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  church. 

Here  the  citizens  of  the  distiict  on 
election  day,  as  at  Southwark,  voted, 
and  here  were  so  many  met  to  deposit  by 
ballot  their  preference  for  the  different 
candidates.  Much  excitement  and  many 
fierce  and  bloody  fights  (political  and 
firemen’s)  often  occurred. 

When  the  commission  for  building  a 
county  prison  purchased  ground  for  that 
purpose,  they  bought  a  much  larger  tract 
than  was  necessary.  The  ground  pur¬ 
chased  stretched  from  Passyunk  avenue 
to  Thirteenth  street.  There  being  no  use 
for  this  ground,  it  laid  vacant  until  about 
1838.  The  inspectors  of  the  prison  de¬ 
voted  the  ground  to  the  Volunteer 
Militia  for  parade  purposes,  but  it  was 
seldom  used  by  them.  In  1854  it  was 
vested  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

After  many  years  Councils,  by  or¬ 
dinance,  resolved  that  the  portion  of  the 
ground  lying  between  Wharton  and 
Reed  and  12th  and  13th  should  be  en¬ 
closed  as  a  public  square.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Passyunk  Square,  and  ap¬ 
propriations  having  been  made  for  plant¬ 
ing  grass  and  trees,  it  has  become  an 
ornament  to  that  section  of  the  city. 
There  has  lately  been  purchased  for  park 
purposes  a  square  bounded  by  23d  and 
24th  and  Wharton  and  Tasker,  which 
will  in  due  time  be  laid  out  as  a  public- 
square  and  will  add  much  to  the  beauti¬ 
fying  of  this  section  of  the  city  and  will1 
stimulate  much  -  need  improvements 
thereabouts. 

The  paid  fire  department  was  an  active, 
even,  if  at  times,  a  turbulent  organiza¬ 
tion.  Many  outrages  happening  in  that 
section  of  the  city  were  laid  at  their 
door,  whether  true  or  otherwise.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  they  were  at  all  times  a  ' 
factor  in  the  disorders  so  prevalent  in  i 
the  district,  but,  it  must  be  said,  mostly  | 
on  the  defensive. 


On  April  17th,  1S59,  John  Capie  was 
shot  at  a  fire  at  Twelfth  and  Shippen,  and 
died  on  the  20th  of  same  month.  Robert 
Thompson,  an  adherent  of  the  Moya- 
mensing  hose,  was  arrested  on  charge  of 
shooting  Capie,  tried  and  convicted  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  jury  being 
out  a  week.  He  was  afterwards  par¬ 
doned  and  he  enlisted  in  the  army.  Of 
his  future  life  we  know  nothing. 

On  February  8th,  1865,  a  disastrous! 
conflagration  occurred  at  Ninth  and 
•  Washington  avenue.  Fifty  dwelling 
houses  were  burned.  Several  persons 
perished. 

Political,  firemen’s  and  race  riots  were 
of  frequent  occurrences  in  the  district. 
On  October  14th,  1834,  a  riot  occurred  on 
Christian  street,  above  Ninth.  “Robb’s 
Row  ”  was  burned.  On  July  1st,  1835, 
houses  inhabited  by  negroes  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Eighth  and  Shippen  were 
attached  and  sacked.  “  Red  Row  ”  was 
burned  down.  August  1st,  1842,  the 
abolition  riots  took  place. 

On  October  23,  1844,  many  Millerites 
from  the  district  repaired  to  a  field  near 
:  Darby,  where,  in  their  ascension  robes, 
they  waited  for  the  end  of  the  world. 

A  serious  riot  occured  on  the  night  of 
C  the  general  election,  October  9th,  1849, 
ending  with  murder  and  arson.  An  old 
wagon,  on  which  combustibles  were 
$  placed  and  set  on  fire,  was  dragged  by  a 
“  party  of  men  from  the  lower  end  of 
|  Moyamensing,  up  Seventh  street  as  far 
as  St.  Mary’s  street,  and  down  the  latter. 
The  neighborhood  was  inhabited  mostly 
>  by  colored  people,  who  frequented  a 
tavern  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  St. 
Mary’s  street,  called  the  California 
House,  the  proprietor  of  which  was  a 
mulatto  and  his  wife  a  white  woman. 
The  negroes  attacked  the  wagon.  The 
occupants  retaliated.  The  latter  attacked 
the  California  House,  which  was  de¬ 
fended  by  the  colored  people.  The  at¬ 
tacking  party  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
entrance  and  set  the  place  on  fire.  The 
’  police  officers  were  driven  off.  The  fire¬ 
men  responded  to  an  alarm  of  fire.  The 
Hope  Fire  Company  attempting  to  go 
into  service,  the  members  were  beaten 
off,  their  engine  taken  from  them,  run  up 
L-'  St.  Mary’s  Street  and  abandoned.  The 
>.  Goodwill  Fire  Company  was  received 
with  a  volley  of  fire  arms,  and  one  of 
their  members,  Charles  Himmelwright, 
was  shot  and  killed.  John  Hollick,  af 
member  of  the  same  company,  was 
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wounded  and  afterwards  died  from  the 
effects.  The  riot  raged  throughout  the 
evening,  when  the  State  House  bell  was 
rung,  calling  out  the  military.  After 
seeing  things  quieted  they  marched  back 
to  the  Mayor’s  office  and  were  dismissed,  j 
The  next  day  the  riot  was  renewed,  and 
the  mob  commenced  renewed  attacks  on 
the  colored  people.  The  Phoenix  Hose 
Company  was  assaulted  and  the  members 
compelled  to  fly.  The  Robert  Morris 
Hose  carriage  was  seized,  taken  from  the1 
members  and  run  into  Moyamensing.  | 
The  Diligent  Hose  Company  had  its  hose 
cut  and  injured.  The  military  again 
marched  on  the  ground  and  stationed; 
a  cannon  in  front  of  the  California 
House.  The  military  were  there  for  two! 
days.  Beside:  Himmelwright  and  Thomas, 
G.  Westergood,  a  fireman  who  died  in 
the  same  month,  Jeremiah  McShane,  an 
Irishman,  was  shot  and  killed  while  look¬ 
ing  out  of  a  window,  and  John  Griffith,  a 
colored  boj',  lost  his  life.  There  were 
nine  whites  and  sixteen  blacks  taken  to 
the  hospital.  Many  more  were  injured. 

At  this  period  the  district  of  Moya-1 
mensing  was  particularly  afflicted  with 
gangs  of  ruffians  under  the  names  of 
“Killers,”  “Blood  Tubs,”  “Bouncers,”; 
etc.  The  police  arrangements  were  in-, 
effective.  The  firemen  of  the  district 
were  also  in  deadly  enmity.  An  alarm  of 
fire  was  as  likely  to  be  an  incendiarj'  at- 1 
tempt,  in  order  to  lure  a  hostile  com-! 
pany  into  ambush,  as  a  genuine  fireq 
Fights  between  rival  fire  companies  were 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Many  instances 
might  be  given  of  these  fierce  encoun¬ 
ters.  The  Fire  Department  of  these  days 
were  voluntary  organizations,  and  much 
rivalry  existed  between  adjoining  and 
often  times  far  distant. located  fire  com¬ 
panies.  The  Moyamensing  Hose,  No. 
27,  a  volunteer  fire  company,  located  in 
the  district,  had  perhaps  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  bitter  antagonism  among  the 
companies  of  the  city  than  any  other  or- 1 
ganization.  It  was  especially  obnoxious 
to  the  Franklin  Hose,  an  organization' 
composed  of  followers  who  antagonized 
No.  27,  both  on  religious  and  political 
grounds,  the  latter  company  being  com¬ 
posed  of  descendants  of  foreign  and 
Catholic  citizens.  The  Shiffler  Hose  Com¬ 
pany,  situated  at  some  distance,  Reed 
below  Second  street,  whose  constitution 
would  not  permit  a  foreigner  or  Catholic 
to  become  a  member,  was  another  an- 


tagonist  of  the  “  Moya  ;  ”  the  Harmony 
Engine  another  ;  the  Good-Will  Engine, 

Broad  and  Race  streets,  whose  principal  j 
antagonist  was  the  Eairniount  Engine,  | 
Ridge  road  above  Wood  street ;  the  old 
“Fairy,”  that  Bucky  Greer,  one  of  its  , 
members,  wanted  painted  “  any  color  so  , 
she’s  red,”  was  also  not  friendly;  so 
that  between  them  all,  the  “  Moya  ”  had 
a  pretty  lively  time.  The  Moyamensing 
Hose  was  organized  July  22,  1S37,  Wm. 
McMullin  being  its  first  president,  and, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  up  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Paid  Fire  Department,  it  was  in  constant 
conflict,  when  not  engaged  in  the  laud- 
'  able  efforts  of  extinguishing  fires,  with 
the  numerous  associations  in  the  Volun-  *  . 

leer  Department  who  were  its  antago¬ 
nists.  On  February  S,  1865,  a  disastrous 
conflagration  occurred  at  Ninth  street  and 
j  Washington  avenue,  which  originated  in 
a  coal  oil  establishment. 

Fifty  dwelling-houses  were  burned 
several  persons  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  streets  were  filled  with  snow  and 
banked  up  the  burning  coal  oil,  forming 
a  sea  of  fire.  A  fireman,  Samuel  Fleet- 
wood,  an  adherent  of  the  “  Moyamen¬ 
sing  Hose,  was  burned  to  death.  Many 
ascribed  this  fire  to  incendiarism,  and 
the  “Moya”  Hose,  which  had  to  take 
all  the  blame  for  occurrences  of  this  kind 
in  the  neighborhood,  was  unjustly 
charged  with  the  crime,  Fleetwood  being 
'accused  as  being  one  of  the  incendiaries. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
i  ernment  met  with  much  opposition,  dur- 
i  ing  and  after  the  war,  in  their  efforts  to 
j  collect  the  revenue  tax  on  whisky.  Many 
raids  by  the  Government,  in  which  the 
!  marines  from  the  Navy  Yard  were  called 
upon,  were  made  on  the  illicit  distilleries. 
James  J.  Brooks,  a  Government  detec- 
Itive,  was  brutally  assaulted  on  September 
6,  1869,  and  laid  at  the  point  of  death  for 
several  weeks.  Hugh  Mara,  James 
Dougherty  and  Neill  McLaughlin,  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  Moyamensing  Hose,  were  ar¬ 
rested,  tried  and  convicted  for  the  crime, 
j  Mara  and  Dongherty  being  sentenced  to 
[seven  years’  imprisonment.  Mara  died 
in  prison  and  Dougherty  met  a  violent 
death  afterwards.  At  one  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  celebrations  of  the  Moyamensing 
Hose  Mr.  William  McMullin,  president 
of  the  company,  was  shot  by  the  above 
mentioned  Hugh  Mara,  and  at  the  time 
was  thought  to  be  mortally  wounded 
He  afterwards  recovered. 


In  1852  a  fight  between  the  adherents’* 
of  the  “  Moya  ”  and  Franklin  took  place  I 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  at  Eighth  and  j 
Fitzwater  streets,  and  extended  to  Elev_  I 
enth  and  Catharine.  A  man  named  An.  j 
drew  Gillis  was  killed.  In  1858  the  Moya-  j 
mensing  Hose,  while  attending  a  fire  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  was  at-  t 
tacked  by  the  adherents  of  the  Shiffler 
Hose,  and  their  carriage  taken  from 
them  and  run  into  the  Delaware  at  Reed 
street  wharf.  The  same  day  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  “  Moya,.”  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand,  armed  and  determined,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  place  where  the  carriage 
was  thrown  in  the  river,  raised  it  and 
brought  it  through  the  streets  of  South-  ; 
wark  and  Moyamensing  in  triumph  home. 
The  Shiffler  Hose-house,  being  in  the  im-  l: 
mediate  neighborhood  of  the  wharf,  was 
thought  to  be  in  danger  of  an  attack,  and 
was  prepared  to  repel  any  assault  made  . 


upon  it.  It  was  not  molested,  nor  did 
the  members  of  the  Shiffler  attempt  to  • 
capture  again  the  “  Moya.” 

An  election  riot  occurred  on  October 
10th,  1871,  in  which  Isaiah  Chase  and 
Octavius  V.  Cato,  both  colored,  were  shot 
and  killed  and  about  seventeen  men  were 
wounded.  The  Mayor  requested  the ' 
military  to  be  io  readiness,  but  the  riot 
was  quelled  by  the  police.  Frank  Kelly 
was  accused  of  the  murder,  tried  and  ac¬ 
quitted. 

Although  this  riot  did  not  occur  in  the 
district,  one  of  the  victims,  Cato,  was  a 
resident  of  Moyamensing,  then  in  the 
Fourth  Ward,  living  on  Sonth  above 
Eighth.  It  caused  much  excitement  at  • 
the  time  and  engendered  much  bad  blood 
between  the  whites  and  blacks.  Cato  was; 
a  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  and  was 
very  prominent,  politically  and  other¬ 
wise,  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
lower  section  of  the  city. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  happening  in  this  locality  and 


and 

denoted  ’a  sph-it  of  TiirbuIence  and  dis-, 
order,  which,  happily,  the  introduction 


order,  wnicn,  nappuj, 
of  the  paid  fire  department  has  entirely 
obliterated.  Although  the  fire  organ¬ 
izations  were  held  responsible  for  many 
of  these  outrages,  it  was  principally  the 
“runners”  or  “hangers-on”  of  the 
various  companies  that  precipitated  the 
outbreaks.  To-day,  though  many  of  the’ 


volunteers  who  “  run  wid  der  ma¬ 


chine  ”  are  of  the  present  fire  force,  dis¬ 
order  at  fires  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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The  parades  of  the  firemen  in  those1, 
days  were  of  the  grandest  and  most  im¬ 
posing  character.  Weeks  and  weeks 
were  devoted  to  the  painting,  decorating 
and  renewal  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
equipments  of  the  members.  None  of 
the  parades  of  later  flays  bear  any  com¬ 
parison  to  the  magnificent  displays  as 
made  then  by  the  volunteer  firemen  of 
Philadelphia1.  Every  three  years  these 
parades  took  place  and  the  fire  com¬ 
panies  of  the  lower  districts  vied  with 
one  another  as  to  which  company  would 
make  the  best  appearance  and  turn  out 
the  most  men.  In  the  parade  of  October 
16th,  1865,  there  were  in  line  102  hose 
carriages,  57  steam  fire  engines,  11  hand 
engines,  12  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  26 
ambulances,  including  30  companies 
from  other  cities.  Although  many  of 
these  occurrences  happened  long  after 
consolidation,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  paid  fire  department  had  not  yet 
been  Inaugurated,  and  many  of  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  a  great  number  of  the  com¬ 
panies  were  of  a  restless,  wild  and  law¬ 
less  nature,  and  constant  brawls  and’ 
conflicts  were  the  order  of  the  day  at  all! 
alarms  of  fire.  Some  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  names,  however,  in  Philadelphia’s 
history  may  be  found  enrolled  on  many 
of  the  rosters  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  De¬ 
partment.  Among  them  are  found  the 
names  of  Alexander  Henry,  John  Price 
Wetherill,  James  Page,  Peter  Fritz,  Dr. 
Benj.  Rush,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  White,  Ed¬ 
ward  Shippen,  Chief  Justice  ;  Thomas 
Mifflin,  Governor  of  State  ;  Jared  Inger- 
soll,  John  Cadwalader  and  others. 

The  district  of  Moyamensing  contained1 
many  prominent  men  politically  within 
jits  borders,  among  whom  we  may  note 
William  Eaughton  (the  Cardinal ),  who 
now  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Revision  of 
Taxes,  and  who  was  at  all  times  a 
(leading  Democrat  in  city  and  district 
jaffairs;  James  Hagan,  Alderman,  late 
member  of  Select  Council  and  member  of: 
’City  Democratic  Committee ;  Thomas 
Daly,  once  Commissioner  of  the  district,  1 
and  father  of  Thomas  Daly,  now  sur-j 

!  veyor  of  First  district  ;  Joseph  E-  Enue, 
many  years  Recorder  of  the  city  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  McMullin  and  Lewis  C.  Cassidy. 

A  history  of  Moyamensing,  even  in  the 
most  condensed  form,  without  reference 
to  the  latter  two  gentlemen  would  not  be 
complete  by  any  means.  William  Mc¬ 
Mullin  is  probably  known  personally  to- 


ay  to  more  people  in  Philadelphia  thah’l 
any  other  of  its  citizens.-  By  report  there'l 
are  none  who  have  not  heard"  of  him. 
From  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other 
he  has  perhaps  been  more  generally  con¬ 
spicuous  at  State  conventions,  Demo¬ 
cratic  gatherings  and  party  conferences 
than  any  man  in  this  broad  common¬ 
wealth.  For  fifty  years  his  name  has 
been  constantly  before  the  citizens  of  his 
native  city,  both  as  a  fireman  and  active: 
Democratic  politician.  In  all  that  time,  I 
no  city,  district,  ward,  State  or  national 
convention  was  ever  complete  without 
the  name  of  William  McMullin  being  on  . 
its  lists.  A  born  leader  of  men,  his  ac-  jj 
tivity  and  his  impulsive  nature  found 
him  foremost  in  all  conflicts,  either 
of  a  political  or  association  nature. 
Many  details  might  be  given  of  his  ac¬ 
tivity  and  daring  while  member  of  the 
Moyamensing  Hose.  As  a  politician,  his 
record  would  take  a  volume  to  recount. 
Suffice  it  that  to-day,  as  in  his  early 
manhood,  his  interest  in  the  political 
world  is  as  keen  and  his  influence  is  as 
unbounded  as  in  former  years.  He  has 
run  the  garnet  of  abuse,  ridicule  and  op¬ 
position  from  within  and  without  his 
own  party,  and  here  in  the  district  in 
which  he  was  born,  has  lived  all  his  life 
and  resides  to-day,  he  is  as  supreme  in 
a  political  sense  as  if  he  were  monarch  of 
all.  His  varied  life  (now  over  70  years) 
has  been  past  in  one.conimnous  strife  of 
one  kind  and  another,  which  would  have 
enfeebled  most  men,  but  his  step  is  as 
quick  and  his  perceptions  as  acute  as 
ever.  He  represents  in  Select  Council 
the  Fourth  ward  of  the  city  and  is  one  of 
the  real  estate  assessors.  He  was  Aider- 
man  for  many  years  and  was  the  life¬ 
long  friend  of  Samuel  J.  Randall  and 
Lewis  C.  Cassidy  in  his  early  career,  and 
materially  aided  those  gentlemen  in  their 
political  aspirations.  At  one  time  he  was 
the  uncompromising  foe  of  William  Mc- 
Aleer  ;  to-day  he  is  his  warmest  advo¬ 
cate.  A  life-long  Democrat,  he  was 
ejecfed  from  the  councils  of  the  city 
committee,  and  as  an  Independent  Demo¬ 
crat  he  was  elected  to  Select  Council,  de- 
fving  the  magnates  of  the  party  to  defeat 
him.  To-day,  he  is  entrenched  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  be  they  white  or 
black,  Democrats  or  Republicans,  who 
form  a  constituency  no  mandates  from 
headquarters  can  appall,  and  who  sustain 
him  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  No  politician  that  we  know  of 
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I  has  for  such  a  length  of  time  held  sol 
much  local  renown  and  success  as  Wm. 
i  McMullin.  Apart  from  being  in  his  day 
one  of  the  most  active  of  firemen  and 
politicians  of  Moyamensing,  he  was  in 
time  of  need  a  good  soldier ;  he  is  the 
hero  of  two  wars,  the  Mexican  War, 
1848,  and  the  late  Rebellion,  1861.  In 
the  latter  Mr.  McMullin  started  out  after 
“Jeff.  Davis’  head.”  If  he  didn’t  bring 
it  home,  he  brought  back  what  was  of 
much  more  consequence  to  him — his 
own,  and  he  wears  it  lively  yet  for  an  old 
man. 

The  late  campaign  for  Congressman  in 
the  Third  District  (1894)  again  brought 
into  play  the  political  activity  and  won¬ 
derful  hold  he  has  in  the  political  fealty 
of  the  voters  in  his  district.  Although  a 
Democrat,  and  desiring  personally  to  act 
in  accord  with  the  recognized  rales  of 
the  party  by  supporting  the  regular  can¬ 
didate  of  that  organization,  selected  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  his  constituents 
and  openly  and  successfully  electioneered 
for  the  Republican  candidate  tor  Con¬ 
gress.  Mr.  McMullin  is  now  somewhat 
advanced  on  the  “  shady  side  of  forty,” 
but  bears  his  age  with  the  sprightly  step 
of  a  thoroughbred.  In  1837  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  elected  the  president  of  the 
Moyamensing  Hose  Company.  In  1894 
he  is  young  enough  to  have  made  two 
baloon  ascensions  (1893-94),  to  represent 
his  ward  in  Select  Councils,  to  be  a  Real 
Estate  Assessor,  and  to  be  a  thorough 
business  man  and  active  politician. 
Socially  he  is  a  warm  friend  and  genial 
companion,  steadfast  in  his  friendships, 

)  loyal  to  his  friends  and  generous  to  a 
|  fault.  Politically,  we  believe  be  has  no 
:■  more  to  answer  for  than  the  average  poli¬ 
tician.  The  man  who  hasWm.  McMullin 
for  his  advocate  can  have  no  more  deter¬ 
mined  or  honest  pleader,  and  the  poor  * 
and  worthy  are  never  turned  from  his 
door.  The  writer,  as  Mr.  McMullin  told 
him  at  Allentown,  knows  him  for  “a 
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hundred  years." 
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MINERS’  CHURCH 
:  IS  SEVENTY-FIVE. 

Anniversary  Exercises  Held 
in  the  Front  Street 
Edifice. 


REV.  HENRY  LEE’S  SKETCH. 


Work  Done  for  the  Advancement  of 
Sailors  and  Landsmen  by  the  Aux¬ 
iliary  Society — Novel  Church 
Decorations. 


Seventy-five  years  ago,  in  1819,  an  ener¬ 
getic  man  began  to  work  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  sailors  ashore  and  afloat  at  this  port. 
He  was  known  as  Father  Joseph  East- 
burn.  Yesterday,  the  seventy-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  Eastburn 
Mariners’  Presbyterian  Church,  Front 
Street,  above  Pine,  was  observed  with 
ceremonies  and  thanksgiving,  in  which 
seamen  and  landsmen  joined  with  much 
feeling. 

Rev.  Henry  F.  Lee  is  pastor  of  the 
church.  When  others  were  inclined  to 
think  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Mariners’ 
Church  was  at  an  end,  ten  years  ago,  he 
took  hold  of  its  work  individually,  and 
confidence  was  renewed.  Simon  Simonson 
and  William  L.  D.  Frasch  are  the  church’s 
elders.  George  Griffiths  is  the  treasurer, 
and  the  trustees  are  George  Griffiths,  John 
H.  Atwood,  Philip  H.  Strubing,  Frederick 
Weber,  Robert  Anderson,  George  S.  Pick- 
ell,  W.  L.  D.  Frasch,  Isaac  Fitzgerald, 
and  W.  C.  Peters. 

The  church  was  decorat.ed  in  an  elabor¬ 
ate  an  unique  style  yesterday.  Its  walls 
were  brightened  by  a  hundred  flags  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  pulpit  was 
draped  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Around  the  sides  and  about  the  altar 
were  anchors,  spikes,  cordage,  and  other 
articles  from  aboard  ship,  and  the  air 
given  the  place  was  decidedly  nautical. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lee  conducted  the  service 
yesterday  morning  and  read  a  historical 
review  and  outlook.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M. 
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EA-bTB'JHN  MARINERS*  CHURCH. 


Rioe  had  a  word  to  say  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Philadelphia  congratulating  the 
church  on  Its  work. 

In  the  evening,  Rev.  Dr.  William  C. 
Stitt,  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the 
American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society,  who 
is  known  all  over  the  country  for  his 
friendship  for  sailors,  made  an  address. 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Hunter,  of  this  city, 
also  spoke.  The  Farnagut  Association  and 
Naval  Veterans,  Post  400,  attended  in 
a  body,  and  some  of  their  members  talked 
to  the  sailors  in  a  pleasant  informal  way. 

WORK  OF  THE  AUXILIARY. 

To-night  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  New 
York,  will  address  a  public  meeting  in 
behalf  of  the  work  for  seamen,  to  be 
held  in  the  West  Spruce  Street  Presby-j 
terian  Church,  Seventeenth  and  Spruce  j 
Streets.  The  meeting  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  | 
Seamen’s  and  Landmen’s  Aid  Society. 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Rex  is  president  of  the 
auxiliary,  and  the  other  officers  axe  Mrs. 
Matthew  Newkirk,  Mrs.  K.  B.  Berry, 
Mrs.  E.  Freeman,  vice-presidents;  Mrs. 
Samuel  Dickson,  treasurer  ;  Mrs.  A.  Lee,  I 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  John  Campbell,  cor- 
respondng  secretary,  This  society,  in 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  Mariners’ 
Church,  has,  in  ten  years,  entertained; 
158,000  seamen  in  its  reading  rooms.  Five 
hundred  thousand  tracts  were  distributed 
as  were  1,000,000  magazines,  and  2000 
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Rev.  Henry  V.  Lea. 
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Bibles.  Bight  "services  a  week  were  held") 
which  were  attended  by  seamen  of  thirty 
nationalities,  8000  of  whom  were  aided  in 
temporal  affairs.  Fifteen  hundred  seamen 
were  fed  and  lodged  by  the  society  in 
the  past  year.  It  is  proposed  to  enlarge 


the  presen  threading  room  by  occupying 
the  storeroom  on  the  first  floor. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  in  his  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Mariners’  Church,  began 
with  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Joseph  East- 
burn,  in  1819.  Father  Eastburn,  as  the 
sailors  called  him,  was  not  well  educated, 
but  he  had  a  hold  on  the  visiting  seamen’s 
affections.  He  first  preached  the  gospel 
to  them  in  a  sail-loft  at  the  second  wharf 
above  Market  Street.  His  eloquence  and 
earnestness  soon  drew  many  mariners, 
young  and  old,  to  the  place.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  72  years  of  age,  he 
was  energetic,  and  soon  had  a  flourishing 
Sunday  school  organized.  He  was  sup¬ 
ported  in  those  days  by  such  prominent 
Philadelphians  as  Dr.  Richard  Rush.  Rich¬ 
ard  Dale,  Robert  Rallston,  Dr.  Archibald’ 
Alexander,  and  Dr.  Ashbel  Green.  Five' 
years  were  consumed  in  completing  a 
church  on  Water  Street,  above  Walnut. 
Large  congregations  of  seamen  and  others 
living  in  the  vicinity  regularly  attended 
the  services.  In  1867  the  present  site  * 


on  Front  Street,  above  Pine,  was  pur¬ 
chased,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  edi¬ 
fice  in  November,  1868.  The  Seamen’s 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SALEM 
GERMAN  REFORMED  CHURCH. 


Its  History  Reviewed  in  a  Sermon  by  th« 
Rev.  Nicholas  Gehr,  Pa3tor  Emeritus^ 
!  Programme  of  Services  During  the  Week. 


The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Gero 
man  Reformed  Salem  Church,  Fourth  street 
and  Falrmount.  avenue,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Beiie-' 
mann,  D.  D. ,  Pastor,  began  yesterday,  and 
j  will  be  continued  every  evening  this  week,  ex¬ 
cepting  Saturday.  The  anniversary  sermon’ 
j  was  delivered  by  (lie  Rev.  Nicholas  Gehr,1 
Pastor  Emerlius  of  Zion  German  Reformed 
i  Church,  Sixth  street  and  Girard  avenue,  at 
I  the  morning  service,  who  took  for  his  text 
j  Deuteronomy,  chapter  viii,  2:  “And  thou 
(  shalt  remember  ail  the  way  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  led  thee.’’  The  sermon  was  a  review 
of  the  history  of  the  church,  which  he  divided 
into  three  parts. 

j  He  first  spoke  of  the  start  of  the  parent: 
church,  carrying  his  hearers  along  the  way 
of  the  church’s  progression.  He  next  epi- 
timized  the  companionship  of  those  who  had 
by  tbelr  faithfulness  and  work  built  up  the 
I  church,  its  missions  and  Its  numerous  off¬ 
shoots,  embracing  nine  German  Reformed' 
churches  in  Philadelphia  which  are  all 
i  daughters  ofthe  Salem  Church, 
j  Mr.  Gehr  concluded  by  ascribing  the  spir¬ 
itual  success  that  h.as  attended  the  German’ 
Reformed  Church  to  the  divine  leadership  of 
(God,  by -whom  all  things  are  made  possible. 1 
|  The  church  was  beautifully  decorated  in 
yellow  and  white.  An  imposing  arch  spanned 
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the  pulpit  with  (ho  Insqytption':  “1819^1894 
Salem’s  76th  Jahrigcs,  jflbilnum.  ’  ’  Portrait* 
ofthe  Rev.  H.  Bro'tghausjTastor  of  the  church 
from  1824  to  18.31,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Vv’ichle, 
(Pastor  from  1836  (o  1881,  were  suspended  from 
the  arch.  ■*  • 

i  The  pulpit  and  platform  were  embowered 
in  a  mass  of  ralms,  ferns  and  white  and  yel¬ 
low  asters.  The  white  nnd  yellow  decora¬ 
tion  were  continued  round  the  galleries,  on 
which  were  shields  inscribed  with  the  names 
and  years  of  service  of  its  most  popular  Pas- 
tois,  Including,  besides  the  two  already  enu¬ 
merated,  the  names  of  the  Rev.  F.  W  Van 
|D  >r  Sloot,  1819-1824;  tho  Rev.  A.  Rahn,'  1852- 
T855;  the  Rev.  Edward  Speidel,  1855  to  1856, 
jand  the  present  incumbent,  tho  Rev.  F.  \y. 
Berlemann,  D.  D. ,  from  1881. 

A  quartette  of  the  oldest  surviving  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  choir— Mr.  Henry  Goldbeck,  Mr. 
Herman  Wischman,  Mr.  Christian  Abeu- 
1  dorln  and  Mr.  Daniel  Abendorth — sung  the 
“Sabbatfeler”  of  Franz  Abt. 

I  •  The  Alexis  Brass  B  ind  played  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  services, and  the  choir  rendered  Jackson’s 
“Te  Deum,”  Mozart’s  “Gloria”  from  the 
I  Twelfth  Mass,  Bortniansky’s  “Gloria  In  Ex- 
oc-lsis”  and  an  adaption  of  “How  Beautiful 
jisZion.” 

At  t  he  evening  services  the  choir  sung  the 
Ifoliowing  German  selections:  “Blshleler  hat 
der  herr  gehofer,  ”  “Kierchweich  Psalm  und 
Antiphore”  and  “Banket  unsern  grossed 
LGott.” 

|  The  Rev.  Philip  H.  Dippell,  of  the  Zion  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  Sixth  and  Girard  avenue, 
preached  to  a  combined  congregation  from 
the  majority  of  German  Reformed  churches 
in  Philadelphia,  taking  for  his  text  the  first1 
four  verses  of  the  98th  Psalm,  which  he  likened1 
unto  a  new'  song,  a  jubilee  sung  to  the  honof 
and  glory  of  God. 

This  evening  services  will  be  held  at  & 
j  o’clock,  under  the  auspices  of  the  “Young 
People’s  Association.”  Dr.  Philip  Vollmef 
will  deliver  the  address.  This  evening  the 
Sunday  school  will  hold  anniversary  services. 
Addresses  will  be  made  by  the  Rev.  George 
A.  Scherr,  and  the  Rc-v.  \V.  F.  Dumstrey. 
Wednesday  evening,  “The  Ladies’  Aid  So¬ 
ciety.”  Address  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Forster.1 
Thursday  evening  the  choir  will  have  a  Cele¬ 
bration.  Mr.  William  Hinke,  Licentiate  of 
Ursinus  College,  will  make  an  address.  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  reunion  of  tl.e  confirmed.  An 
address  will  be  made  by  the  Rev.  E.  A,  Hofer. 


Date,  ..  (!>U.  ...fiZ . /t?'/,  j 

NrICK  CHURCII/’KENSIXGTOX 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THIS  HIS¬ 
TORIC  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 


The  Celebration  Began  Yesterday  to  Con¬ 
tinue  All  tho  Week— History  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation. 


Tho  services  in  honor  ofthe  90lh  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  historic  Kensington  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church,  '  Marlfaprough  and  Ki6l>-[ 
mond  streets,  were  bcguutlyesterday  morning 
and  will  continue  during  pile  week,  conclud¬ 
ing  on  next  Sunday  evening...  Yesterday; 
morning,  at  the  10. 30  service,  n  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  W.  H.  McAllister,  of  Alex-1 
andrln,  Va.,  who  also  preached  at  the  even¬ 
ing  service.  At  (he  4  P.  M.  service  the  sermon 
was  by  Rev.  \V.  Downey,  Ph.  D.  To-day 
there  will  be  a  reunion  of  church  societies;  on1 


Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Profi 
Joseph  Morrow  will  entertain  the  congrega¬ 
tion  with  pioiorlal  exhibitions,  and  on  Friday 
there  will  be  an  old-fashioned  love-feast. 

The  services  will  conclude  on  Sunday  with 
a  sermon  at  the  morning  service  by  R.3V.  W. 
C.  Webb,  D.  D. ,  Pastor;  Rev.  C.  H.  Woolston, 
at  the  4  o’clock.and  Rev.  Isaac  Naylor,  at  the 
evening  service. 

History  of  the  Church. 

Theanclentbuildinglsloeated  within  ashorf 
dislance  of  the  famous  Penn  Treaty  Tree  nt 
Hanover  and  Beach  streets,  and  here,  nearly 
a  century  ago,  the  modest  foundation  of  re¬ 
ligions  worship  was  laid  by  a  small  baud  of 
devoted  followers  of  Christ,  who  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  church  society,  whioli  subse¬ 
quently  grew  into  what  is  now  the  Kensing¬ 
ton  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

This  church  society  was  formed  in  June, 
1801,  by  about  60  members,  who  severed  their 
connection  with  the  old  St.  George’s  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Fourth  and  New 
streets,  who  called  their  congregation  “The 
United  Society  of  People  Called  Methodists.” 
The  new  society  was  divided  into  fourclasses. 
The  class  located  in  Kensington  was  presided 
over  by  John  Hewson.  Their  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  was  then  in  an  old  double  two-story  yel¬ 
low  brick  building  on  ‘  ‘Sheep’s  Hill,  ”  Queen) 
and  Crown  streets,  now  known  as  Richmond! 
and  Crease  streets. 

Troublesome  Times. 

In  1862  the  Union  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  formally  recognized  by  the 
Bishops  as  a  separate  Society,  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  Rev.  Georgs  Roberts  as 
preacher,  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  Asbury. !_ 
This  led  to  the  abolishment  of  the  Kensing- ’ 
ton  class  by  the  Union  Society  for  a  short 
lime,  but  it  was  again  formed,  with  Rev.  J. i 
McClasky,  of  St.  George’s  Church,  as  minis-! 
ter.  The  sturdy'  little  band  still  continued 
their  meetings  at  Sheep’s  Hill,  en-1 
during  many  trials  and  persecutions  on  I 
account  of  their  poverty  and  number. 
Ofttlmes  their  services  were  broken  up  by' 
the  roughs  of  the  neighborhood,  who  would 


congregaleTn  the  vicinity  an  !  th:  >w  stones 
on  the  roof  and  through  this  windows.  "While 
Indulging  In  these  “pleasantries’ ’  tkecrowd 
would  occasionally  carry  away  the  gates  and 
rip  down  portions  oflhclence. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  annoyances  the  de¬ 
voted  congregation  held  their  Sunday- meet-' 
lngs  beneath  the  wide-spj-eading  branches  of 
the  grind  old  Penn  Treaty  tree,  large  logs 
from  the  adjoining  shipyard  serviDg  as 
benches. 

In  1803  Rev.  Solomon  Sharpe  and  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Sargeant  alternate  1  in  minister¬ 
ing  to  their  wants.  Two  years  later  the 
trustees  of  St.  George’s  Church  secured  th# 
site  of  the  present  churoh,at  Queen  and  Marl¬ 
borough  streets,  then  known  as  Point  road 
and  Meeting  House  land.  A  little,  quaint  brick 
building  was  erected,  containing  a  gallery 
extending  around  to  the  pulpit.  So  close  to 
the  preacher  were  the  front  psws  that  he 
could  reach  over  and  shake  hands  with  the 
people.  This  building  was  the  third  one 
erected  by-  the  Methodists  in  Philadelphia, 
.  the  first  being  Si.  George’s,  the  second  the 
Ebenezer.  For  many  years  it  remained  un¬ 
plastered,  but  the  congregation  began  to 
thrive, and  In  July,  1809,  the  “Brick Church” 
was  placed  In  oharge  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Kensington  congregation,  subject  to  condi¬ 
tions  mutually  agreed  upon,  but  In  Septem¬ 
ber  of  llie  same  year  the  ownership  waa  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Kensington  congregation,  and 
a  few  months  later  Rev.  Thomas  Everard  was 
appointed  Pastor  over  tbo.  congregation, 
which  then  numbered  45. 

In  the  following  ye ir  a  circuit  was  formed 
by  the  Union  and  Kensington  Churches,  con¬ 
tinuing  until  1813.  The  annual  Conference  of 
that  year  appointed  R;v.  Silas  Best 
as  a  regular  minister  at  the  Ken¬ 
sington  Church.  Rev.  William  Williams 
succeeded  him,  followed  by  Rjv.  Sylvester 
Hill.  Spiritually'  the  church  was  doing  noble 
work,  the  membership  increasing  to  177  in 
1816.  but  finances  were  low.  The  debt  bad 
increased  so  much  lliat  the  storekeeper  re¬ 
fused  to  trust  them  for  a  pound  of  caudles. 
Nothing  daunted,  they  struggled  on,  having 
at  times  some  of  the  leading  clergymen  as 
Pastors,  and  a  year  laier  secured  a  charter 
and  elected  officers. 

In  1822  the  first  Sabbath  School  Association 
was  organized  by  Pastor  Rev.  William  Smith,, 
with  a  membership  of  150.  which  Increased  in' 
two  years  to  232.  Much  of  this  prosperity 
was  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  reading 
and  spelling  were  taught  nmongotber  thlugM 

When  P-ev.  George  G.  Cook  man  took 
charge  of  the  church  t.lie  congregation  hai 
Increased  to  251.  That  was  in  18.6,  and  on# 
year  later  the  East  Kensington  Benevolent 
Society  was  organized  for  charitable  church 
work. 

Rev.  William  A.  Wigeins  assumed  the  pas¬ 
torate  in  1833  and  enlarged  the  church,  the 
membership  having  Increased  to  516  and  llie 
Sunday-school  to  276.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Durbin, 
Rev.  Charles  Pitman  and  Rev.  Bartholomew 
Weed  participated  in  the  ceremonies  of  dedi¬ 
cation  of  lire  new  church  July  21st,  1853.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  year  the  galleries  were  divided  efffox 
men  and  women  respectively,  and  the  salary 
of  the  Pastor  was  fix^d  at  S-190. 

Rev.  James  Neill  was "  appointed  Pastor  1 1| 
1S14,  and  became  prominent  by  bis  earncsl 
advocacy  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  gcboolsl 
Four  years  later  Port  Richmond  was  attached 
to  Kensington,  andRev.J.B. McCullough  wan 
appointed  Pastor.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  A*-] 
jred  Cookman,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Hymn  Book.  Five  years  later  the  present 
church  building  was  erected,  during  the 
tortile  of  Rev.  Pennell  Coornbe. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Pattisor),  father  of  the  p 
ent  Governor,  was  appointed  Pa9tor,  but 
shortly  after  chosen  Presiding  Elder.  In 
'•  J  £ 


a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was 
formed,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  handsome 
building  was  erected,  adjoining  the  church, 
for  their  vise. 

Varied  fortune  attended  the  church  until 
1 J8C0,  when  Rev.  Dr.  William  Swindells  took 
'charge,  remaining  for  three  years.  During 
his  pastorate  the  church  debt  was  almost 
■wiped  out,  a  handsome  parsonage  secured,, 
the  membership  Increased  to  825  and  the 
i  Sunday  school  roll  to  1123  members.  Ha  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.Webb,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Pastor.  Superintendent  ot  Sunday 
i  School  A.  H.  Me  Fad  den  has  occupied  liis  po¬ 
sition  since  1872.  the  oldest  members  being 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Bennett,  who  became 
'members  in  1831. 

The  Slloam,  Port^Richmond,  Summerfield 
and  Simpson  Memorial  Churches  owe  their 
[organization  to  the  Influences  originating 
LlnJ,Ufl. * ‘Rricir  Church.”  , 

1  ^  WHERE  SEAMEN  WORSHIP. 

$ho  Mariners’  Presbyterian  Church  Cele- 
>  hratos  its  Seventy-fifth.  Anniversary. 

|  The  Mariners’  Ctiurcli  of  Philadelphia,  at 
|  Front  and  Pine  streets. celebrated  Its  ssventy- 
i  fifth  anniversary  last  evening.  More  than  the 
usual  number  of  sailors  were  present,  with 
[about  109  members  of  Naval  Post,  No.  401, 
G.  A.  It.,  and  the  Farragut  Association  and 
a  number  of  persons  prominent  iu  Presby- 
jteriau  Church  work. 

•  Rev.  Henry  F.  Lee,  the  Pastor  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion;  Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Stitt,  of  New  York, 
j Secretary  of  the  American  Seamen’s  Friend 
■  Society ;  Rev.  Willard  M.  Rice,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  several  other  ministers  assisted  in 
the  celebration. 

In  ths  morning  the  Pastor  delivered  an 
historical  sermon.  The  celebration  will  be 
continued  this  evening  at  the  West  Spruce 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Seventeenth  and 
[Spruce  streets,  when  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.  D. , 
LL.D.,  of  New -York  city,  will  open  a  brief 
service,  at  which  several  laymen  and  the 
Pastor  of  the  mission  will  speak  of  the  work 
i<nnttj?hc1ncrrn 


A  GOLDEN  JUBILEE. 


J 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BROAD 
STREET  BAPTIST  CHORCH. 


(Sermon  by  the  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry 
j  Boas  Kunlun— A  Sketch  of  tiro  Flourisli- 
i  Ing  Congregation. 


I  The  Jubilee  of  the  Broad  Street  Baptist, 
(Church,  corner  ofBrown  street,  fell  yesterday, 
[and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  sermon  by  the 
[Pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  Boas  lta&kin,  was 
j  preached  in  the  morning  trom  thg^ame  text 
that  was  used  at  the  corner-stono'  'layiDg  50 
:  years  ugo:  Nehemial),  iv,  6:  t*For  the  people 
had  a  mind  to  work.  ” 

The  church  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
I  withe  chrysanthemums  and  other  potted 


plants,  and  there  was  a  large  congregation  . 
present.  The  preacher  drew  from  the  history 
of  Israel  some  conclusions  as 1  to  tlio  condi¬ 
tions  of  success  in  church  work.  Jerubbabel 
rebuilt  the  altar;  Ezra  introduced  moral  re¬ 
forms  and  insisted  npou  personal  righteous¬ 
ness,  while  Nehcminh  built  the  walls  of  the 
city  and  tnughta  wholesome  national  pride. 
The  altar,  said  the  preacher,  is  no  longer  ma¬ 
terial,  but  a  secret  place  of  worship  In  the 
heart,  while  principles  are  now  more  im¬ 
portant  than  precise  statements.  Ho  gave 
jglowlug  testimony  to  the  energy  of  the  people 
[who  founded  the  church,  many  of  whom 
helped  to  dig  the  cellar  and  carry  the  stones, 
and  mortar. 

The  Bible  school  celebration  was  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  when  there  were  addresses  by  Colonel 
Charles  H.  Banes,  the  Rev.  George  A.  Pei’z, 
D.D.,  and  Master  Paul  B.  Detweiler.  This 
.  evening  there  will  be  a  fraternal  inter-denom¬ 
inational  gathering,  when  addresses  will  he 
made  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Munro,  D.  D., 

.  Central  Presbyterian  Church;  the  Rev.  H.  S. 
Hoffman,  D.  D.,  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
j  Church  of  Our  Redeemer ;  the  Rev.  Jacob  Todd, 
D.  D. ,  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 

|  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Woolston,  East  Baptist  Chr.roh, 
and  tho  Rev.  Wm.  Dayton  Roberts,  D.  D. , 
Temple  Presbyterian  Church.  To-morrow 
evening  there  will  be  a  young  people’s  meet¬ 
ing;  Wednesday  evening,  the  church  organi¬ 
zation  will  have  a  reunion;  Thursday  there 
will  be  a  reception  by  constituent  members  to 
presen t  members,  ex-members  and  friends; 
Friday,  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  praise,  and 
an  address  by  the  Rev.  George  Dar.a  Board- 
man,  D.  D. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Church. 

Until  1838,  when  the  Eleventh  Baptist 
Church  was  established  on  Twelfth  street, 
above  Race,  the  geographical  centres  of  Bap¬ 
tist  operation  had  been  east  of  Eighth  street, 
south  of  Fail-mount  avenue,  west  of  Eighth 
street,  south  of  Chestnut  street,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  churches  was  limited.  The  First  Church, 
established  in  1693,  was  alone  for  105  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Second  Church  was  established  on 
Budd  street,  in  18D3.  The  Third  and  Fourth 
Churches  were  established  in  1809  and  1810  re¬ 
spectively;  then  another  period  of  11  years 
elapsed  before  the  Fifth,  or  Sansom  Street 
C.iurch, was  founded, followed  the  nextyesrby 
the  Spruce  Street  Church.  Thirteen  years  of 
development  ensued,  when  again,  in  1838,  the 
extension  spirit  prevailed  and  the  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  Churches  were  established.  After 
this  thegrowth  in  numbers  was  more  rapid, 
1811,  1812,  1843  each  witnessing  the  planting  of 
a  Baptist  church,  but  they  were  all  south  of 
Chestnut  street. 

I  Standing  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Brown 
■  streets,  50  years  ago,  one  would  bavo  had  an 
I  unobstructed  view  for  miles  to  the  northwest, 
only  farm  land,  under  cultivation  and  well 
fenced,  meeting  one’s  eye.  Broad  street  was 
opened  as  far  “out  into  the  country’’  as 
Monument  Cemetery,  and  the  street,  now 
■,  such  a  representative  specimen  of  paving,  was 
I  a  dirt  road  north  of  Fairmount  avenue.  At 
this  time  building  operations  were  active 
along  Tenth.  Eleventh  Twelfth  and  Thlr- 
tecuth  streets,  but  very  few  buildings  were  to 
be  found  so  far  west  as  Broad  street.  A  few 
houses  were  clustered  on  “Green  H  ll,  ”  along 
the  line  of  Girard  avenue,  and  Francisvllle 
had  established  itself  geographically  ancl 
fastened  itself  by  act  of  the  Legislature. 

The  members  of  t tie  Tenth  Baptist  Church, 
observing  that  there  was  no  church  in  all  this 
district,  resolved  to  establish  a  Sunday  Bible 
school,  hoping  that  It  might  develop  into  a 
church  at  some  future  time.  The  field  to  ba 
covered  by  this  mission  was  “Spring  Gar¬ 
den,’’  “Green  Hilt”  and  “Francisvllle.  ” 


'IjT'May,  rSJiC tti c  T'cliifWas  organized  in! 
the  bouse,  standing  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Thirte-ath  and  Melon  streets,  with  30 schol¬ 
ars  and  JO  teachers,  Mr.  W.  VV.  Rafield  and 
William  Hutchinson  being  the  first  snporin-l 
tendents.  For  trro  ye&rs  the  school  contin¬ 
ued  to  work  ns  a  mission  of  the  Tenth  Bap-’ 
tist  Church,  but  In  June,  1844,  tbe  desire  to 
have  an  independent  life  posse-sed  the  labor¬ 
ers,  and  the  first,  called  meeting  toconslderl 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  church  was 
held,  22  persons  being  present.  } 

On  Wednesday,  July  10,  the  number  having 
grown  to  5G,  they  adopted  a  Covenant,  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Faith  and  By-laws, and  one  week  later 
the  Tenth  Church  granted  letters  of  dismis¬ 
sion.  July  181h  a  Council  of  the  Baptist) 
Churches  met  and  approved  the  action  of  the' 
new  body,  and  July  23.  1814,  the  Council  met 
again  and  constituted  the  chinch  under  the; 
name  of  ‘ 'Broad  Street  Church,  ”  When  the | 
church  was  constituted  there  were  G7  mem¬ 
bers,  ot  whom  four  still  retain  their  member¬ 
ship  in  the  church:  Deacon  Henry  Mo wrey; 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Ann  Mowrey,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Wharton  and  Miss  Ann  D.  LyhofT. 

September  8  was  a  great  day  for  the  young 
chuich,  when  Rev.  J.  lousing  Burrows  be¬ 
came  idtlciaily  Pastor,  7S  of  the  members  of 
Sansom  Street  Church  coming  with  him  to 
the  new  field,  so  the  church  numbered  117. 
On  October  11,  1844,  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
at  Broad  ana  Brown  streets;  then  the  days  of 
service  began.  The  assets  of  the  new  enter¬ 
prise  were  S29)*  donated  by  the  Bible  School, 
and  SloCO  in  subscriptions.  The  members  of  the 
church  and  Sunday  school  dug  the  cellar, car¬ 
ried  brick,  mortar,  lumber  and  other  build¬ 
ing  materials. 

The  first  Pastor  was  a  man  of  great  zeal  and 
courage,  accomplishing  what  he  undertook, 
and  retiring  in  September,  1854.  During  bis 
ministry  7.12  members  united  with  tirechurch, 
and  at  its  close  f  here  were  440  still  connecte  d. 
Dr.  Burrows  lived  to  see  the  church  lie  had 
led  into  its  first  campaign  enter  its  fiftieth  j 
year.  He  passed  to  his  rest  during  January ' 
of  this  year.  The  Rev.  Prof.  Henry  Day  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  pastorate  in  January,  1855,  and 
ministered  to  the  church  for  about  five  years, 
closing  Iris  labors  in  1839.  During  this 
period  170  members  were  added.  When 
he  retired  the  number  was  457.  The  Rev.  P.  S. 
Henson,  D.  D. .  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  on  j 
January  31st,  1S01.  These  six  and  a  half  years 
were  among  the  most  glorious  of  the  church’s  ! 
history.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-three  j 
united  wltn  the  church  during  Dr.  Henson’s  I 
ministry,  and  when  he  resigned  the  total 
membership  was  702.  Dr.  Henson’s  leaving 
was  incidental.  Tire  meeting  house  had  be¬ 
come  tco  small  to  accommodate  the  people,, 

.  and,  as  ic  seemed  impossible  to  increase  the.  ‘ 
housing  capacity,  a  colony  swarmed,  and 
finally  was  hived  at  Broad  and  Master. 

Dr.  Elias  Jjyman  Magoon  became  leader  of! 
the  church  January  1st,  18SS.  During  his 
pastorate  of  17  years,  390  names  were  added  to 
the  list  of  the  church,  and  when  lie  retired 
from  the  ministry  coincidentally  with  his 
leaving  the  pastorate  of  the  Broad  Street.j 
Church,. the  membership  was  44).  The  Rev. 
Clarence  A.  Adams,  D.  D. ,  assumed  charge: 
of  the  church  on  May  1st,  1880,  and  served  as; 
Pastor  until  November  8,  18S9.  These  three 
years  were  years  of  growth,  and  214  names 
were  added  to  the  roll.  When  Dr.  Adams  re- ), 
tired  from  the  pastorate  there  were  501  mem- 
bei s  enrolled. 

The  present  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  Boas 
Rankin,  was  called  December  1(3,  1892. 

The  church,  from  its  beginning,  has  been  a 
missionary  chuich. 

The  church  lias  sent  from  its  numbers  seven 
men  into  the  ministry.  Dr.  C.  C.  Bitting.,1 


' 


who  is  connected  with  the  Publication  Society, 
holds  a  place  in  tile  denomination  and  the) 
country.  He  was  one  of  Iho.'boys  who,  50 
years  ago,  helped  to  dig  the  cellar,  and  car¬ 
ried  bricks,  mortar  and  lumber  to  help  in  tho 
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WILLIAM  PENN’S 
HEIR  IS  HERE. 


Captain  Stuart  Views  the 
Scattered  Fragments  of 
His  Estate. 


THE  PENN  NAME  IS  EXTINCT. 


Some  Philadelphia  Ground  Bents  and! 
Tracts  in  Luzema  County  Are 
Loft  —  How  the  Titles 
Descend. 


It  is  rather  odd  that  Captain  William 
Dougai  Stuart,  of  Tempsford  Hall,  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  England,  who  Is  the  heir  to 
the  Pennsylvania  estates  of  William 
Penn,  or  so  much  as  is  left  thereof, 
should  happen  to  be  In  Philadelphia  to 
see  the  colossal  staue  of  his  great  an¬ 
cestor  torn  limb  from  limb,  after  suf- 1 
fering  ruthless  decapitation  at  the  hands 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Such  indeed 
is  the  irony  of  fate,  and  when  Captain 
Stuart  arrived  in  this  city  on  Thursday, 
William  Penn  had  “lost  his  head,”  an 
event  which  it  will  be  generally  denied, 
happened  during  the  lifetime  of  the  great 
proprietor  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

What  became  of  these  vast  possessions 
which  included  the  entire  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  by  what  rights  the  heir-1 
ship  of  the  considerable  properties  still 
left  in  this  State  has  descended  to  the 
young  English  officer,  at  present  in 
Philadelphia,  forms  a  long  yet  interest- 
■  ing  story.  Captain  Stuart,  who  Is  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife  to  whom  he  was 
recently  married,  came  over  from  Eng¬ 
land  several  weeks  ago,  not  to  make 
any  "claim”  to  mythical  estates  or  to 
“look  up”  anything  in ,  particular,  but  | 
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SOLITUDE,  THE  HOME  OP  JOHN  PENN  IN  PAIR  MOUNT  PAH'S. 


simply  to  take  a  survey  of  his  inherited 
property  and  at  the  same  time  investi¬ 
gate  sundry  titles  which  need  some  clear¬ 
ing  up.  Business  and  pleasure  are  com¬ 
bined  in  this  trip,  and  after  his  mission 
in  Pennsylvania  has  been  accomplished, 
Captain  Stuart  and  Mrs.  Stuart  will 
travel  extensively  through  this  coun¬ 
try,  visiting  Canada  after  they  leave 
here. 

Of  the  vast  wealth  of  territory  cnce 
owned  by  William  Penn  there  are  left 
only  scattered  fragments  which  have 
survived  the  two  centuries  of  descent  and 
disintegration.  Last  week  was  passed  by 
Captain  Stuart  in  and  around  Wilkes- 
Barre,  a  portion  of  the  State  where 
are  located  most  of  what  remains  cf 
the  old  Penn  manors,  which  were  re¬ 
served  to  the  family  when  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  caused  most  of  the  great  territory 
to  revert  to  the  State.  The  principal 
1  properties  in  the  center  of  the  State 
are  in  Luzerne  County;  a  remnant  of  an 
estate  in  Sunbury  Manor,  embracing 
about  1500  acres;  a- tract  of  land  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  Township;  several  small  tracts 
Salem  Township,  * -  "" 


in  Salem  Towns  nip,  from  which 
revenue  is  derived;  some  reserved  min¬ 
eral  rights  in  different  parts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  a  tract  of  1000  acres  along  Har¬ 
vey  Creek  in  Jackson  Township;  a  large 
extent  of  wild  woodland  in  Salem  Town¬ 
ship  back  of  the  classic  burg  of  Schick- 
;  shinny. 

THE  PROPERTY  IN  THIS  CITY. 

!  The  property  in  Philadelphia  consists 
of  about  three  dozen  ground  rents, 
in  what  was  the  manor  of  Sprlngetts- 
burg,  adjoining  the  city  on  the  north 
and  one  irredeemable  ground  rent  on 
improved  property  on  Race  Street  near 
Twenty-first.  With  some  revisionary 
^fights  in  property  granted  by  Penn  for 


public  buildings  this  is  the  sum  total  cf 
ffee  property  which  now  Is  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Captain  Stuart. 

He  obtained  this  Inheritance  through 
the  female  line,  the  last  of  the  Penns, 
Rev.  Thomas  Gordon  Penn,  great-grand¬ 
son  of  the  famous  Quaker, having  died  in 
1869.  Captain  Stuart  is  an  unassuming 
young  English  gentleman,  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  has  seen  many 
years  service  in  the  English  army, princi¬ 
pally  in  India  He  saw  hard  fighting,  in 
an  expedition  into  Burmah,  against  the 
Dacoits,  but  is  now  a  civilian  again. 
His  father,  Colonel  William  Stuart,  died 
in  December,  1893,  and  bis  grandfather, 
William  Stuart,  In  whom  the  entailed 
estate  vested  at  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  Penns,  died  in  1874.  To 
trace  the  history  of  the  estates  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  is  therefore  not  so  •  dry  and 
involved  after  all.  For  only  three- lives 
brings  one  back  to  the  great-grandson 
of  William  Penn,  whose  mountainous 
likeness  in  bronze,  is  even  now  being 
elevated  far  higher  than  that  plain  and 
just  Quaker  would  probably  have  cared 
for. 

There  Is  no  descendant  In  this  country 
of  William  Penn  by  his  second  wife, 
through  whom  the  Pennsylvania  estates 
descended,  and  Captain  Stuart  will  find 
none  to  claim  kinship  in  his  own  line 
in  Philadelphia.  William,  the  son  of 
the  first  wife,  Gulielma  Maria  Springett, 
was  made  heir  to  the  Irish  estates  of 
William  Penn,  pere,  and  a  descendant 
of  this  line  is  Colonel  Peter  Penn  Gas- 
kell  Hall,  United  States  Army,  of  906 
Spruce  Street. 

As  in  building  a  chimney,  to  begin  at 
the  top  and  work  down,  is  not  the  most 
admirable  method  of  finding  out  what 
has  become  of  the  territorial  riches  of  the 
;Penns,  and  through  whose  hands  they 
'have  passed.  It  is  not  such  a  formid- 
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able  plunge  Into  genealogy, 

In  England  the  name  of  Penn  is  known 
only  as  belonging  to  a  mighty  naval 
hero,  whose  son  is  looked  upon  as  a 
dissenting  Quaker,  whose  acquisitions  In 
America  did  not  entitle  him  to  very 
much  glory.  Admiral  Penn,  Knight 
is  a  prominent  figure  in  English  history 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  English 
people  are  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
the  famous  son,  who  turned  Quaker, 
Is  the  only  member  of  the  family  ever 
heard  of  in  America. 

SOME  OF  THE  PROPERTY  LOST. 
During  the  lifetime  of  William  Penn, 
through  careless  and  dishonest  manage^ 
ment  of  his  agents,  and  through  in¬ 
trigues  of  shrewder  or  more  influentisl 
men,  a  considerable  part  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania  was  lost,  but  there  was 
left,  the  most  magnificent  territory  ever 
held  by  one  man,  under  the  King’s  char¬ 
ter  in  America— a  very  kingdom  of  un¬ 
bounded  resources  and  future.  But  It 
seemed  to  Pennjhat  hla  estates  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  England,  which  he  "had  inherit-; 
ed  from  the  Admiral,  were  worth  more  ' 
with  their  income  of  1500  pounds  a  year,’ 
than  the  American  possessions,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  has  been  said,  the  son  of 
his  first  wife,  was  willed  these  home 
estates.  The  Irish  estate,  has  dwindled 
away  to  nothing,  and  the  ruins  of  Cas- 

in  fh*U?:^rry>  near  C0rk’  13  deluded 

m  this  inheritance.  The  castle  is  now 

bTy  Peter  Penn  Gaskell,  who 
lives  In  London. 

Ca!howhin0ridJ'ife  °f  Penn'  was  Miss 
Callowhill,  whose  memory  is  preserved 

fnrih%>,anJ.e  °f  a  Philadelphia  thorough- 

anrf ' Pwfs r°r p tliree  3ona'  John,  Thomas 
and  Richaro  Penn,  and  by  the  father's 

wilh  was  left  “tne  lands  in  the  province 
Pennsylvania  and  its  territories  (now 
Delaware),  to  trustees  for  his  children 

Wlfe’  in  such  Portions  as 
she  should  think  fit.”  When  Penn’s 
widow  died  In  1726,  her  surviving  children 
agreed  that  one  half  of  ’’Pennsylvanta 
and  its  territories,”  should  be  conveyed 
to  John  Penn,  the  oldest  son,  in  fee 

Thm-n6’  ^  a  V!®  remaining  one  half  to 
and  Richard  m  fee,  as  tenants 
n  common.  Now,  the  government  of  the 
province  had  been  devised  by  Penn’s  will, 

merraU„SdPaulheet.EarlS  °f  °Xf°rd'  Morti-; 

trlltZT  1742  Hfcre  the  last  of  these, 
surrendered  said  government1 
to  the  three  brothers.  Numerous  family, 

un  btmthntSHand  SUUS  had  been  settled 
by  P  me'  and  John-  Thomas  and 
Richard  now  had  undisputed  sway  and 
ownership  over  Pennsylvania.  The  three 

estate  in  &n  ,fFreemen‘  to  entail  the 

hls  li=Vb  S  WlS6:  Each  of  them  upon 
his  death  would  devise  his  share  In 

"S  t0  hlS  eldest  son  "in  tail 
sons  inTto  remainder  to  the  other 
die  wBhil  man"®r’  and  lf  any  should 

gi  to  t h »  l  ma  ®  i8SUe’  hls  share  waa  to 
appolnteil  eurv  vors  and  their  heirs,  as 

andhlonve'^  Vls!ted  Pennsylvania  In  1734, 
and  looked  over  the  mighty  stretches  of 
Wild  country,  which  seemed  then  a  good 

Jears°flaateThite,e,lePhant  He  d-d  twelve! 

latervfnd  Ieft  hls  half  of  Pennsyl- 
yaaia  h  S  brother  Thomas  for  life  j 
remainder  to  the  first  and  other  sons  of' 

evenTcf  2  taU  male;”  th«i  In  the1 
which  L*h  ,  s|?ccesslon  getting  so  far, 
which  remainder”  means  in  easy  lan¬ 


guage,  to  "Eicljard  and  ills  "soils,  in  the; 
same  way.  Thus  Thomas  was  the  heir 
o-  John  for  life,  and  he  married  Lady 
Julianna  Fermor.  who  left  behind  a 
son  named  John.  Richard  also  married, 
and  named  his  son  John,  or  “John  the 
Elder,”  to  prevent  confusion.  Thus,  at 
the  deaths  of.  the  two  sons  of  William 
Penn,  John  the  son  of  Thomas,  owned: 
three-fourths  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John.  • 
the  son  of  Richard,  one  fourth.  The 
daughter  of  Thomas  Penn,  Sophia  Mar- 
garetta,  married  Archbishop  Stuart,  Pri¬ 
mate  of  all  Ireland,  and  it  was  this  un¬ 
ion  that  brought  the  descent  into  the 
Stuart  line  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
Penns. 

THE  LAST  PROPRIETARY  GOVER- 
NOR. 

John,  the  eon  of  Richard,  was  Gov-  * 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania  from  1763  to  1771, 
and  from  1775  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  He  was  the  last  Governor  of  the 
province  of  William  Penn,  and  when  the 
Revolution  began  this  John  Penn  re¬ 
tired  and  died  in  Bucks  Count}*  m  1795.  j 
Pie  was  a  man  of  quiet  and  scholarly 
tastes  and  strikingly  different  in  char¬ 
acter  from  John  Penn,  the  son  of 
Thomas,  who  would  never  have  been 
picked  out  the  grandson  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  sober-minded  proprietor.  He 


was  a  virtuoso,  a  builder  and  an  or- 


namenter  of  fine  residences.  He  was  a| 
great  man  of  fashion  and  making  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  religious  conviction  of 
his  great  ancestor.  John  Penn  was  quite 
a  figure  of  a  poet  and  published  two  vol- 1 
umes  of  his  verses,  which  he  was  wont 
to  take  great  delight  in  reading.  He  built  1 
a  great  house  in  Kensington  Garden  and 
a  noble  mansion  at  Stoke,  near  Windsor. 
He  was  made  Governor  of  the  Island 
of  Portland,  west  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I 
and  here  he  built  a  great  castle  of 
a  house.  At  his  magnificent  residences 
he  entertained  with  lavish  hand,  kept  up 
tremendous  establishments  and  occu-  1 
pled  himself  in  the  pursuits  of  a  liter¬ 
ary  man  and  a  gentleman  of  the  world. 

A  fine  portrait  of  John  Penn  hangs  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society’s 
building,  at  Thirteenth  and  Locust 
Streets.  In  a  scarlet  coat  and  lace  waist¬ 
coat  he  looks  the  beau-ideal  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  of  the  highest  type, 
with  rather  the  look  of  a  scholar  than 
of  the  bluff  and  hearty  kind  of  his  time. 
His  features  are  rather  delicate,  clearly 
cut  and  expressing  sweetness  rather  than 
force  The  forehead  is  high  and  the  eves 
dark  and  winning.  He  lived,  as  he  looked, 
in  that  hls  time  wai  much  given  to' 
study.  However,  John  Penn  found  time 
to  distribute  a  large  share  of  the  property 
inherKed  from  his  father, ''and  when  hej 
died  the  Penn  estate  in  America  was1 
considerably  diminished. 

His  father,  Thomas  Penn,  had  come 
to  Philadelphia,  living  here  for  eight 
years,  between  1732  and  1740,  as  gover-  ‘ 
nor  of  the  great  estate.  A  curious  and 
interesting  paper  was  drawn  up  by  1 
Thomas  Penn,  and  afterward  completed  ; 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  In  1759,  which  gives  a 
minute  calculation  of  the  supposed  worth 
of  the  proprietary  estates  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  makes  the  total  value  ten 
million  pounds  sterling.  Twenty  years ■ 
later  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania! 
passed  an  aot  for  vesting  the  estate  of 
the  late  proprietaries  in  the  Common-' 
!lh-  ^-s  the  estate  originally  eofi 
sted  ox  the  entire  soil  of  the  province 


was,  as  has  been  said,  “by  far  the 
I  larg-est  estate  that  was  forfeited  in 
■  America,  and  perhaps  that  ever  seques¬ 
tered  di^tngajiyoivil  war  in  either  hem- 
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jisphere."  The  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  made  the  governing  of  an  American 
province  by  an  English  proprietor,  whose 
[charter  came  from  the  Crown,  a  state 
of  affairs  entirely  impossible.  By  this 
act  the  proprietors'  private  estates,  in¬ 
cluding  'the  "tenths”  or  manors,  were 
preserved  to  them,  and  the  sum  of  £130,- 
000  was'‘requlred  to  be  paid  to  the  claims 
and  legatees  of  Thomas  and  Richard 
I  Penn  on  the  termination  of  the  war, 

I  “in  remembrance  of  the  enterprising 
[spirit  of  the  founder,”  and  of  the  ex- 
j  pectations  and  dependence  of  his  des- 
I  cendants.  These  manors  were  what  was 
|  left  of  the  private  estates  of  William 
Penn,  and  the  fragments  that  stili  re¬ 
main  are  the  property  of  his  heirs,  which 
[Captain  Stuart  is  engaged  in  looking  af¬ 
ter. 

ESTATES  DEPLETED  BT  THE  REVO¬ 
LUTION. 

The  amount  of  money  secured  by  the 
State  between  1781  and  1789  from  the 
escheated  lands  of  the  heirs  of  William 
Penn  appears  by  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral’s  account  to  have  been  £824,094  ster¬ 
ling,  which  shows  that  the  Revolution 
put  the  Penn  heirs  very  considerably 
out  of  pocket.  In  addition  to  the  com¬ 
pensation  voted  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  English  Parliament,  in  1790, 

1  granted  an  annuity  of  £4000  to  the  oldest 
male  descendant  of  William  Penn,  by 
his  second  wife,  to  Indemnify  the  family 
for  the  loss  of  territorial  rights  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  consequent  on  the  Revolution. 

This  handsome  annuity  of  $20,000  was 
paid  to  the  heirs  of  Penn  until  within 
a  few  years,  when  Lord  Salisbury  was 
|  Prime  Minister,  the  late  Colonel  William 
Stuart  being  the  recipient.  The  fierce 
|  attacks  of  the  Radical  party  upon  this 
class  of  reservable  annuity  grants  result- 
I  ed  in  the  stoppage  of  the  Penn  grant. 
The  annuity  was  compounded  for  about 
twenty-five  years  of  its  value  and  w'th 
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this  handsome  compromise  the  Englis 
Crown  considered  that  its  duty  ws. 
done  by  the  memory  of  its  late  subjeot 
William  Penn. 

This  digression  was  Intended  to  show 
that  the  dashing  and  courtly  grandson 
John  Penn  had  a  handsome  fortune  in 
his  Pennsylvania  inheritance  when  he 
came  over  here  early  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  He  built  a  mansion,  which  he 
called  "Solitude,”  on  a  tract  of  thirty- 
three  acres,  belonging  to  the  family, 
in  what  is  now  Fairmount  Park.  The 
quaint  and  comfortable  residence  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  was  a 
favorite  home  for  John  Penn  in  his 
literary  pursuits,  and  it  is  said  that 
especial  care  was  taken  to  prevent  in¬ 
trusion  while  the  governor  of  the 
province  was  engaged  in  writing  poetry 
in  his  study.  An  underground  passage 
still  exists  at  Solitude,  between  the 
detached  kitchen  and  dining  room.  In 
1852  a  sale  of  the  property  was  made  to 
tne  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  last 
of  the  original  Penn  deeds  surrendered. 
But  of  Solitude,  more  anon. 

JOHN  PENN'S  DEATH. 

John  Penn  died  in  1834,  in  England, 
and  his  younger  brother,  Granville  Penn, 
succeeded  to  the  property.  Granville 
was  a  scholar  and  writer  of  no  little 
distinction.  He  was  called  the  most 
learned  layman  in  England,  and  passed 
his  entire  life  in  literary  pursuits.  He 
inherited  Stoke  Park  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  interests  from  his  brother  John, 
and  when  Granville  died,  in  1844,  all  his 
property  and  small  remaining  proprie¬ 
tary'  interests  in  this  State  fell  by  in¬ 
heritance  to  his  son,  Granville  John 
Penn,  great-grandson  of  the  great  foun¬ 
der.  In  1845,  Granville  John  resolved  to 
see  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  more  than  his  father  had  done, 
and  six  years  later  the  “heir”  finally- 
made  the  voyage.  He  was  received  in 
Philadelphia  with  the  respect  due  his 
station.  The  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia 
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joined  with  each  other  to  do  him  h55q 
or,  and  a  public  dinner  was  g-iven  him 
by  the  Mayor  and  Councils  of  the  city. 
At  the  public  reception  extended  to 
Granville  John  his  speeches  are  said  to 
have  been  remarkable  for  classical  taste 
and  dignified  delivery. 

Granville  John  returned  the  attentions 
shown  him  by  an  elegant  collation  un¬ 
der  tents  at  his.  country  place,  “Soli¬ 
tude,"*  which  was  still  the  property  of 
the  family.  He  was  splendidly  received 
in  every  part  of  Pennsylvania  which  he 
visited  and  In  a  tour  through  the  West 
He  gave  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society  the  original  belt  of  wampum 
the  priceless  relic  of  William  Penn’s 
treaty  with  the  Indians.  It  was  his  de- ' 
sire  that  the  city  should  become  own 
of  the  house  and  grounds  on  the  Schuyl- 1 
kill  and  that  they  should  always  be 
called  “Solitude”  in  remembrance  ot  I 
his  family.  The  city  bought  the  proper¬ 
ty  In  18t>2,  and  In  June,  1873,  It  passed 
•  by  lease  Into  the  hands  of  the  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Philadelphia,  within  whose 
inclosure  the  ivy-covered  mansion  now 
stands. 

The  home  of  Granville  John  Penn  was 
at  beautiful  Stoke  Park,  close  to  the 
home  and  church  of  the  poet.  Gray,  and 
when  Penn  died  In  1867  he  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  great  family  vault  In  “Gray’s 
Church,”  which  inspired  the  immortal 
elegy. 

THE  ESTATES  IN  CHANCERY. 
Granville  Penn  died  suddenly  and 

left  no  legal  will.  He  passed  away  with 
his  will  unsigned  In  his  hand,  with  no¬ 
body  by  him  except  a  man-servant.  By 
’  this  omission  of  the  signature  all  the 
property  descended  to  his  brother 
Thomas,  a  gentleman  in  clerical  orders.  ■ 
and  a  man  of  most  extensive  readinsr  and  1 
;  research,  but  unfortunately  declared  a 
lunat.c  by  an  examining  board.  Th*s 
therefore,  threw  his  estates  into  chan¬ 
cery,  and  after  the  death  of  Thomas, 
his  property  went  to  his  nearest  kin,  who 
Proved  to  be  William  Stuart,  Esq. 

_/hls  happened  because  the  family  of 
Richard  Penn  had  become  extinct  In 
i  ISM,  and  the  succession  went  back  to 
the  descent  of  the  Thomas  Penn’s  daugh- 
ter,  who  married  Archbishop  Stuart 
Thus,  by  the  death  of  the  children  of 
Thomas  Penn  and  of  the  descendants 
of  Richard,  all  the  shares  of  the  Penn 
estates  vested  In  the  Stuarts,  and  with 
the  death  of  the  last  Thomas  Gordon 
Penn,  in  1869.  all  “four-fourths”  were  cen¬ 
tered  in  Colonel  William  Stuart,  whose : 
father  had  succeeded  to  part  of  the  in¬ 
heritance. 

Captain  William  Dougal  Stuart  Is  a 
man  of  wealth  and  not  all  dependent 
unon  hts  remnants  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  two  country  places 
are  Tempsford  Hall,  Bedfordshire,  and 
Aldenham  Abbey,  Herts.  His  town 
house  is  in  Berkeley  Square,  London. 

Occasionally  legal  complications  arise 
m  property  In  Pennsylvania  which  prove 
that  the  heirs  of  William  Penn  are  not 
mythical.  The  Penn  estate  once  owned 
the  site  on  which  the  city  of  Easton  is 
built  and  gave  to  the  new  town  two 
squares  of  grpund  to  erect  thereon  a 
court  house  ahd  a  prison.  In  the  deed 
it  was  stipulated  that  a  red  rose  was  to 
be  paid  at  every  Christmas  to  the  head 
of  the  family  j  forever,  thus  reserving  a 
consideration.  !  R.ed  roses  were  scarce  at 
Christmas  in  Easton  4n  those  early  days, 
by  the  way.  In  course  of  time  the  city 
fathers  of  Ejaston  wished  to  remove 
their  prison  and  court  house  and  employ 
the  ground  as  a  public  square.  As  th  A 
gift  could  not  be  diverted  from  its  orig¬ 
inal  purpose  without  consent  of  Penn’s 
heirs,  when  Granville  John  Penn  came 
over  in  1851  application  was  made  to  al-, 
low  the  change.  A  liberal  check  was 
sent  to  "save  trouble”  and  presumably 
to  compound1  the  annuity  of  red  roses 


an3  was  accepted  for  granting  the  use1 
of  the  grounds  for  the  new  purpose.  The 
matter  cropped  up  In  the  courts  again 
at  a  much  later  time. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  the  agents! 
for  the  Penn  estate  were  Lnyford  Lard- 
ner,  Richard  Petus  and  John  Penn.  In: 
1776  Tench  Francis  became  the  agent! 
and  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Cbewj 
and  Edmund  Physick.  In  1801  John  Rey-! 
nell  Coates  bad  charge  of  the  Penn  In¬ 
terests  and  served  until  1815  when  he. 
was  succeeded  by  General  Thomas  Cad- 
walader,  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  In  turn  bv  his  son  General  George 
Cadwalader.  During  the  agency  oL 
Coates  William  Rawle  and  his  son  act¬ 
ed  as  counsel  for  the  estate.  During! 
the  agency  of  Generals  Thomas  and 1 
George  Cadwalader.  the  late  Judge  Cad- 1 
walader  acted  as  counsel  unt'l  bis  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  bench.  Henry  Randall  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Edwin  Chase  succeeded  him,  I 
and  In  1886  W.  Brooke  Rawle  was  made! 
both  attorney  and  agent  for  the  Penn 
heirs.  Mr.  Rawle  accompanied  Captain! 
Stuart  last  week  on  bis  trip  through  the| 
western  part  of  the  State. 


TO-MORROW  IT  WILL  BEGIN  TO  CELE¬ 
BRATE  ITS  125TH  ANNIVERSARY.  I 


The  First  Methodist  Church  in  Philadel-' 
pbla  and  One  of  the  Oldest  in  the  World 
— A  Brief  Historical  Sketch. 


The  celebration  of  the  125th  anniversary  of 
St.  George’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Fourth  and  New  streels,  will  begin  to-mor¬ 
row  and  continue  until  the  26th  Inst,  Special 
services  will  be  held  In  the  church  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday  evenings  of  next  weak,  and 
a  platform  meeting  on  the  following  Monday 
evening,  at  which  Professor  W.  H.  Boswell, 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
Historical  Society,  will  preside,  and  the  speak¬ 
ers  of  the  evening  will  Include  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Neely,  D.  D.,L.L.D.  ;  the  Rsv.S.  W. Thomas, 
D.  D.  (  the  Rey.  L.  W.  Gehrett,  Presiding 
Elder;  the  Hon.  John  Field  and  Mr.  John 
Simmons. 

St,  George’s  Methodist  Eplsoopal  Church  la 
one  of  Philadelphia’s  oldest  historical  build-  | 
Ings,  and  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  Meth-  j 
odist  churohes  in  the  world.  It  Ante-dates 
the  famous  City  Road  Chapel  of  London,  j 
England,  by  some  years. 

The  flag  of  Methodism  was  first  unfurled  in 
Philadelphia  by  Captain  Webb,  who,  in  1768, 
in  a  sail  loft  hired  from  a  Mr.  Croft,  near  the 
drawbridge  which  scanned  Dock  creek,  and  on 
the  si  te  of  which  the  building-  248  and  250  Del¬ 
aware  avenue  now  stand.  Here  he  led  a  com¬ 
munity  of  seven  people.  One  year  later  they 
moved  to  Loxley’s  Court,  a  small  thorough¬ 
fare  running  from  Arch  street  to  Cherry,  near 
Fourth  slreet. 

On  November  23d,  1769,  they  bought  the 
present  edifice,  which  had  been  erected  by 


some  rasmbers  of  the  German  Ke'ormeri  ooh- 
Igregatlon,  who,  becoming  financially  em¬ 
barrassed,  were  for  a  time  imprisoned  for 
debt,  and  their  ohnrch  sold  under  ihe  order  of 
;the  “Provincial  Assembly.’’  It  was  pur- 
ichased  by  a  weak-minded  young  man  for 
£700.  His  father,  chagrined  at  the  purchase, 
(and  not  willing  to  make  a  public  exposure, 

I  sold  it  to  one  of  ihe  Methodists  for  £650,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  cuvrenoy. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  building  had  cost 
i  up  to  that  time  £2000.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Pil- 
!  more  the  next  day  (Friday)  preached  the 
[first  sermon  in  the  association’s  new  home 
from  the  text,  “Who  art  thou,  great  moun¬ 
tain?’’  The  church  was  subsequently  called 
1st.  George’s,  and  was  formally  deeded  in 
September,  1770,  to  Richard  Eoardman.  Jo¬ 
seph  Pilmore,  Thomas  Webb.  Edward  Evans, 
Daniel  Montgomery,  John  Dower,  Edmund 
Beach,  Robert  Fitzgerald  and  James  Emer¬ 
son.  Regular  church  services  were  held  in 
the  building  from  this  time  on,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  short  period  when  it  was  used  as 
!a  riding  school  by  the  British  army.  The 
I  Methodists  worshiped  in  the  First  Baptist 
I  Church,  on  Lagrange  street,  until  the  army 
left  Philadelphia,  when  they  reassembled  in 
their  own  church.  They  covered  half  the 
earthen  floor  with  a  wooden  one  and  put  up 
a  square  box  on  tire  north  side  for  a  pulpit. 

Bishop  Asbury,  colored,  labored  earnestly 
for  its  completion.  In  1772  he  raised  £150  on 
its  debt,  and  in  1782  he  took  a  subscription  of 
£270  for  its  ground  rent.  About  1791  the  gal¬ 
leries  were  completed,  and  the  congregation 
had  grown  so  that  they  were  filled  at  every 
service.  In  1798  Bishop  Asbury  met  the  trus- 
I tees  to  raise  a  subscription  to  complete  the 


jchurch. 

The  old  church  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
stirring  revivals,  and  from  it  have  sprung 
directly  or  indirectly  all  the  Methodist 
churches  in  Philadelphia.  The  present  Pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  R.  Turner,  will  preach  the  ser¬ 
mon  at  the  evening  service  to-morrow,  and 
the  pulpit  will  be  filled  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
P.  Whitecar  in  the  morning.  On  the  follow¬ 


ing  Sunday  Ihe  Rev.  S.  MeBurney,  D.  D. , 
of  the  New  England  Conference,  will  preach 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Henry) 
Smythe,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  will  deliver  his  ser-i 
roon, entitled  “The  Wonderful  Name,” in  thfl 
(evening.  _  _  _  /'j !  ■ 


In  the  Post  Rooms. 

The  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Post  has 
adopted  the  following: 

Whereas,  The  Great  Commander  has 
seen  fit  to  call  from  among  us  the  father 
and  organizer  of  our  Division,  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Andrew  G.  Curtin.  Therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  by  his  death,  and  the 
care  and  affection  manifested  by  him  for 
us  from  the  time  we  enlisted  until  the 
end  of  his  life  was  returned  by  us  with 
sacred  feelings  of  respect  and  regard. 
The  inspiring  voice  that  called  us  to 
arms  is  now  hushed  in  death,  and  we 
lament  that  we  will  hear  its  cheering 
tones  no  more. 

Resolved,  That  we  in  common  with  a 
bereaved  people  lament  his  death.  The 


[sorrow  is  ours,  hut  his  name  and' fame 
belong  to  his  patriotic  countrymen  and 
[will  be  revered  forever. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions  be  sent  to  his  bereaved  family. 


JOHN  N.  REBER,  Adjt. 


HIS  BONES  EXHUMED 


An  Interesting  Ceremony  at  the  Old 
Dunkard.  Burying  Ground. 

THE  DUNKARDS  IN  GERMANTOWN 


One  Hundred  and  Seventy-one  Years 
Since  the  Sect  Was  Founded  Here 
by  Alexander  Mack,  Whose  Remains 
Were  Removed  to  Another  Resting 
Place  on  Tuesday  Last — Descendants 
Who  Were  Present. 


One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  agot 
Alexander  Mack,  the  founder  of  the 
Dunkard  religion  in  America,  was  buned 
in  the  Concord  burying  ground,  on  Main 
street,  above  Washington  lane.  On 
Tuesday  last  a  number  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  this  distinguished  divine  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies  attending  the  re¬ 
moval  of  his  bones  to  the  Dunkard  bury 
ing  ground,  where  his  son,  Alexan¬ 
der  Mack,  the  second,  was  buried,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years.  The 
son  took  up  the  work  where  the  father 
left  off.  and  carried  it  along  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  He  died  in  1803. 

There  were  only  the  larger  bones  of 
the  body  remaining,  which,  with  six 
square  coffin  handles  found  in  the  grave 
and  some  earth,  were  placed  in  a  small¬ 
sized  square  coffin,  furnished  by  Kirk  & 
Nice.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  these  re¬ 
mains,  is  the  fact  that  this  same  Alex¬ 
ander  Mack  was  buried  from  an  under¬ 
taking  establishment  that  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Kirk  &  Nice  build¬ 
ing.  The  Knorr  family,  who  were  un¬ 
dertakers,  were  always  cognizant  of  the 
facts,  and  there  are  papers  in  possession 
of  old  Germantown  families  to  substan¬ 
tiate  what  we  have  said  It  is  probably 
the  only  undertaking  establishment  on 
the  world  that  has  been  conducted  on  the 
same  site  for  so  long  a  period. 

Alexander  Mack  was  born  at  Schris- 
heim,  Germany,  in  1679,  and  educated 
a  Calvanist.  In  1709,  with  eight  souls, 
he  organized  the  church  in  Northern 


THE  OLD  DUNKARg^HURCH. 
Prussia,  which  gradually  increased  in  | 
strength  and  numbers,  spreading  to 
different  provinces,  until  about  the  year 
1719,  when,  driven  by  persecution,  some 
twenty  families,  with  Elder  Peter  Beeker 
as  their  leader,  embarked  for  Philadel¬ 
phia.  They  settled  in  Germantown,  and 
organized  their  first  church  capacity 
December  25,  1723,  at  the  house  of  John 
Gomery.  Services  were  held  at  the  pri¬ 
vate  houses  of  the  members.  That 
evening  they  observed  the  love  feast  and 
holy  communion,  the  first  held  in  their 
new  asylum. 

In  1729,  Alexander  Mack  and  thirty 
more  families  arrived,  which  so  in¬ 
creased  their  meetings  that  the  houses 
at  times  could  not  accommodate  the 
worshipers. 

In  1732,  Christopher  Sauer  (or  Sower), 
the  famous  printer,  being  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  means,  built  a  large  roomy 
house  on  Main  street,  on  the  site  where 
No.  4653  (old  No.)  now  stands,  with  the 
special  purpose  of  accommodating  the 
brethren  with  a  convenient  place  to  hold 


their  meetings.  He,  therefore,  fitted  up 
some  kind  of  a  chapel  in  the  second 
story,  the  adjoining  partitions  being 
fastened  with  hinges  to  the  joist  so  that 
'  when  necessary  they  could  be  swung 
open,  thus  plenty  of  room  being  fur-i 
nished.  Here  they  met  for  a  number  of| 
years,  during  which  time  the  property 
0  came  in  possession  of  Christopher  Sauer,  | 
Jr.,  whose  increasing  family  and  grow¬ 
ing  business  required  all  the  room  of  the 
nouse,  and  thus  in  1760  the  brethren 
were  obliged  to  look  for  other  accommo¬ 
dations  for  their  meetings. 

This  brings  us  to  the  origin  of  the 
present  meeting  house  and  graveyard. 


,-L. 


_ 

There  was  among  them  a  poor  brother 
by  the  name  of  John  Pettikoffer,  who 
nad  a  lot  of  ground  then  about  two 
miles  above  Germantown,  and  who  had 
by  begging  procured  the  means  to  build 
a  house  thereon  in  the  spring  of  1731. 
After  a  settlement  was  once  commenced 
there,  other  houses  were  rapidly  built 
in  the  vicinity,  mostly  by  poor  people; 
which  soon  gave  the  isolated  place  the 
appearance  of  a  village,  and  as  the 
means  for  building  were  procured  by 
begging  it  was  called  Beggar’s  Town, 
or  in  the  German  Bettel  Housen.  It  is 
so  designated  in  a  number  of  old  docu¬ 
ments.  By  the  rapid  increase  of  popu 
lation,  however,  the  two  places  have 
long  since  been  united  and  are  now  only 
known  as  Germantown. 

After  the  death  of  Pettikoifer,  the 
property  came  into  the  possession  of 
Elder  Peter  Schilbert.  Knowing  the 
brethren’s  want  of  a  suitable  place  to 
hold  their  meetings,  he  kindly  made  the 
Church  a  present  of  the  house  and  eight 
rods  of  ground  for  a  burying  place.  It 
was  legally  conveyed  by  a  deed  of  trust 
to  Christopher  Sauer,  Alexander  Mack, 
Peter  Leibert  and  George  Schreiber, 
trustees,  under  date  of  August  12,  1760 
The  partitions  were  then  torn  out  and 
the  whole  house  turned  into  an  audi 
ence  room.  Here  they  held  their  meet¬ 
ings  until,  in  1770,  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
creased  accommodations  decided  them 
to  erect  a  building  for  public  worship 
exclusively,  which  was  completed  and 
dedicated  July  1,1770,  the  records  say, 
without  any  outside  aid.  It  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  building,  about  thirty-two  feet 
square,  with  an  attic  for  storing  the 
requisites  for  love-feasts. 


teration,  the  brethren  have  worshiped 
for  over  ioo  years,  until  within  a  few 
years,  when  it  was  thoroughly  repaired, 
carpeted  and  internally  somewhat  mod¬ 
ernized.  At  this  writing,  1894,  it  is  appar¬ 
ently  good  for  another  100  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  all  the 
properties  belonging  to  Christopher 
Sauer  were  confiscated  on  the  charge  of 
his  being  a  Tory,  it  very  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  being  sold,  because  it  was  partly 
deeded  to  him,  the  attic  being  occupied 
by  him  for  storing  the  sheets  of  his  un¬ 
bound  publications.  Amongst  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  about  1000  copies  of  his  just- 
issued  quarto  Bible.  The  trustees, 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Leibert,  remonstrated 
with  the  officers  and  saved  the  building, 
bn  the  plea  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Church  and  was  only  deeded  to  Sauer  in 
trust,  and  that  he  only  by  permission  oc¬ 
cupied  the  loft.  The  officers,  however, 
seized  the  printed  matter,  several  tons 
of  which  were  thrown  out  and  some  of 
it  used  for  cartridges,  some  as  litter  for 
their  horses,  and  the  balance  was  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  winds. 

On  the  completion  of  the  meeting 
bouse,  the  old  Pettikoffer  house  was 
turned  back  again  into  a  dwelling  for  the 
watdens  of  the  Church  to  reside  in.  No 
graveyard  was  attempted  until  1793, 
when  the  yellow  fever  raged  so  fear¬ 
fully  in  Philadelphia  that  many  thous¬ 
ands  became  its  victims,  so  that  places 
could  hardly  be  found  to  bury  all  the 
dead.  Therefore  the  brethren  thought 
it  expedient  to  open  a  subscription  to 
raise  funds  for  a  graveyard.  They  did 
so,  and  speedily  completed  it.  But  as 
it  was  intended  for  all  the  members  and 
their  descendants  in  Germantown  and 
Philadelphia,  it  filled  up  so  fast  that 
they  feared  they  would  soon  be  crowded 
for  room. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  enlarge  the 
building  for  Sunday-school  purposes,  it 
being  small  for  the  number  of  children  to 
be  accommodated.  The  pastor,  we  under¬ 
stand,  has  a  number  of  valuable  records 
and  relics  which  should  be  preserved, 
and  for  which  some  sort  of  a  fire  proof 
building  is  needed. 

The  members  of  this  church  at  the 
present  time  prefer  to  be  called  “The 
Brethren,’’  instead  of  the  Dunkards. 
They  claim  Dankard  is  not  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  word.  The  words  Tunker  and 
Dunker  have  largely  obtained,  coming 
from  the  German  Dunken ,  meaning  to 
dip,  from  their  former  baptism,  which  is 
and  always  has  been,  trine  immersion. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  the 
pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  G.  N. 
Falkenstein,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  D.  T. 
Meyers,  of  the  Philadelphia  Brethren 
Church. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  missionaries  have  been  sent  to 
India.  They  left  some  weeks  ago,  and 
their  arrival  at  Bombay  is  expected 
about  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  re- . 
mains  of  the  founder  of  the  church  to 
the  Dunkard  burying  grounds. 


mong  the  descendSn^presenOvereT 

Fourth  Generation— Caroline  Ecker 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Z.  Sanderling,  Joseph  John¬ 
son,  Franklin  Johnson,  Mrs.  Anna  Mar¬ 
garet  Tully,  Jacob  Z.  D.  Davis,  of  San 
1  Francisco. 

Fifth  Generation— Mrs.  Caroline  Rit- 
jtenhouse,  Mrs.  Mary  Rittenhouse,  Mrs. 
i  Geo.  W.  Beitel,  Mrs.  George  F.  Ecker, 
j  Mrs.  Mary  Supplee,  Miss  S.  Ecker,  Dr 
j  W.  H.  Sanderling,  Miss  Anna  M.  Ecker^ 
Sarah  R.  Ecker,  Mrs.  Amanda  R.  Solly, 
William  Charles  Tully,  Mrs.  Ara- 
;  belle  Gayhard,  Mrs.  Clementine  R. 
j  Roberts,  John  C.  Sanderling. 

Sixth  Generation— Miss  Belle  E.  San- 
derling,  Miss  Z.  Vaughn,  Samuel  D. 
Gayhard,  Mrs.  George  F.  Ecker,  Jr. 

Seventh  Generation— Elizabeth  A. 
Gayhard, 


From, 


Date,  <  Y-  ''  •:  •  v;  . 


WstTgeorge’s. 


THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  SERVICES 
HELD  YESTERDAY. 


Sermon  by  the  Key.  Charles  Pitman 
tVliitecar  in  the  Morning,  and  by  Kev. 
Richard  Turner,  the  Pastor,  in  the 
Evening. 


;  The  services  in  honor  of  the  I25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  St.  George’s  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Fourth  street,  below  New,  began 
yesterday  morning.  The  interior  of  the  his¬ 
toric  old  edifice  was  gtjily  decorated  with 
ropes  of  evergreen  festooned  about  the  gat- 
derles,  and  looped  up  with  bows  of  yellow  and 
blue,  the  c;vic  colors.  Against  the  wall 
Jover  the  altar,  was  a  large  green  star,  beneath 
which,  in  green  letters,  was  the  date  -T7G1).  ” 


OLD  ST.  GEORGE’S  CHURCH. 


Se  '.ted  on  the  platform  were  the  Pastor,  Rev. 
Richard  Turner,  Rev.  Charles  Pitman  Whitel 
|  car  and  Rev.  Thomas  Snowden  Thomas.  The 


service  opened-  wilb  the  singing  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  hymn.  by  Charles  Wesley," 
brother  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  ‘'See 
how  great  a  flame  aspires,  kindled  by  a  spark 
ot  grace.  ’  ’ 

This  was  followed  by  a  fervent  prayer  offered 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  after  which  another  of 
Wesley’s  beautiful  hymns  wassung,  the  open¬ 
ing  verse  of  which  was: 

“Jesus,  Thy  name  high  over  all, 

In  hell  or  earth  or  sky, 

Angels  and  men  before  it  fall, 

And  devils  fear  and  fly.  ’’ 

The  sermon  which  followed  was  preached 
bg  Mr.  Whitecar.  It  was  the  preacher’s  semi¬ 
centennial  address,  and  contained  many  in¬ 
teresting  reminiscences. 

‘  ‘I  realize  to-day,  ’  ’  he  said,  ‘  ‘that  I  am  one  i 
among  tho  fathers,  that  is,  in  Israel,  | 
and  approaching  the  terminal  point  of  life’s  i 
journey.  For  sixty-five-and-a-half  years,  not 
consecutively,  however,  I  have  been  an  at-  > 
iendant  upon,  and  a  joint  worshiper  in,  the  I 
services  at  these  altars,  with  the  thousands 
who  in  other  days  Joined  in  tne  triumphs 
won  for  Christ  wilbin  these  walls, and  shared 
in  the  bliss  and  experience  of  those  ; 
who  successfully  assailed  the  gate  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  by 
faith  and  prevailing  prayer  seized  it 
as  their  own,  and  realized  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  and  entered  into  the  possession 
and  Joy  of  sins  forgiven  through  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God:  I  think  I  can  safely  affirm  that 
none  here  this  morning  began  to  surround 
these  chancel  rails  so  long  ago  as  1.  ” 

St.  George’s  Church,  the  preacher  said,  in 
those  former  days  was  not  as  they  saw  it  now. 
He  showed  a  draft  of  the  church  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  described  the 
rude  pews,  the  sanded  floor,  the  old-fashioned 
wood  stoves,  and  the  big  pulpit  with  its  green 
cushion  for  the  Pastor. 

“My  introduction  in  St.  George’s  Church,  ’  ’  , 
he  continued,  “was  in  the  summer  of  1827,  | 
when  I  was  presented  for  baptism.  Rev. 
Samuel  Merwin  was  the  officiating  Pastor— a 
man  whose  walk  and  conversation  and  inter¬ 
course  with  men  was  so  urbane,  bis  character 
so  immaculate,  his  Christly,  ioving  kindness 
so  generously  diffused,  that  he  was  univer¬ 
sally  known  as  ‘The  Christian  Gentleman.’’’ 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitecar  told  ot  his  admission  to 
the  Sunday  school  connected  with  St. 
George’s  and  held  in  the  old  conference  room 
at  a  very  early  age.  Samuel  Hudson  at  that 
time'was  general  superintendent.  Later,  he 
said,  he  was  transferred  to  a  class  taught  by 
James  Morgan,  and  was  alterwards  placed  in 
a  department  which  met  in  Crown  street,  and 
of  which  Rev.  John  McCiintock,  Sr.,  was  su¬ 
perintendent.  He  remained  there  till  IS38, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Dickinson  College.  He 
never  returned  as  a  scholar,  as  in  1845  a  seces¬ 
sion  of  members  residing  in  the  Spring  Gar¬ 
den  District  occurred,  and  a  new  Methodist 
Episcopal  Society  was  formed,  which  the 
preacher’s  parents  Joined. 

“The  standpoint  from  which  men  look 
upon  life,”  said  Mr.  Whitecar,  “gives  to  the 
landscape  either  a  bright  and  Joyous  coloring 
or  a  sad  one.  We  have  here  on  this  occasion 
not  to  stand  in  the  shadows,  but  to  recall  past  j 
Joys,  to  note  the  events  of  the  past  and  ouri 
hopes  for  the  future  ;to  speak  of  men  and  their  I 
work  in  the  past  and  to  be  stimulated  by  their 
faith,  their  hope,  their  courage,  to  continue 
the  work  of  godliness  so  well  begun  by  them, 
and  to  carry  the  Ark  of  the  Living  God 
further  on  than  to  the  house  of  Obed  Edom, 
and,  with  Joyous  song,  mutual  confirmation 
and  strengthening  to  set  it  down  amid  songs  j 
of  rejoieefnl  triumph  at  the  door  of  the  Holy  i 
Place,  in  the  splendid  temple  on  high,  where 
the  living  Christ  will  place  it  in  its  place  of 
permanent  abiding,  and  where  we  shall  greet 
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the  splendid  army  already  passed  over,  and 
enter  in  with  them  to  the  home-coming  of 
the  Lamb  and  his  Bride. 

“This  is  an  hour  of  retrospection— as  we 
sweep  l>.e  horizon  of  68  years  iu  our  relations 
to  God  in  Methodistio  development.  We 
ask  in  amazement,  what  hath  God 
wrought  7  ” 

A  view  of  the  misery  and  sin  so  prevalent. 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitecar  said,  of  the  prisons,  asy¬ 
lums,  mad  houses,  and  the  like.  Impelled 
one  to  declare  “surely  the  former  days  were 
better  than  These  latter  days.  ’  ’ 

“But,  my  pessimistic  friend,  halt!G<  he 
continued.  “Come  up  with  me  to  Pisgah’s 
topmost  crag  and  stand  with  me  where  Moses 
stood.  What  do  you  see?  The  little  one  has 
become  a  thousand;  aye,  ten  thousand. 
Where  there  were  but  corporals’  guards  in 
my  and  your  youtb,  officered  by  good,  true, 
worthy  men,  to-day,  after  a  lapse  of  60  years, 
there  are  not  only  full  companies  of  Christian 
soldiers,  but  regiments,  battalions,  brigades, 
divisions  and  full  army  corps,  lully  officered 
and  engineered  by  skilled  workmen,  sworn  j 
to  inveterate  and  eternal  hostility  to; 
sin,  with  unsheathed  sword,  led  on  by  the 
brave  and  true,  the  embattled  hosts  of  our 
Christ,  marching  on  for  half  a  century  over 
rebellious  territory.  Canals  have  been  cutH 
through  the  Dutoh  Gaps  of  Rebeldom  againstH 
God  by  the  indefatigable  Butlers  of  the  army  I  1 
of  the  Lord,  aDd  the  atmosphere  Is  hazy  with  I  I 
the  smoke  ascending  from  the  ruiDS  of  tbef  j 
cities  of  sin.  Jesus  reigns.  From  where  well 
stand  we  can  trace  the  line  of  company  camps  |  1 
in  Philadelphia,  covering  the  enlirel  I 
corporate  limits.  The  electric  light  \ 
has  supplanted  tallow  candle,  whale  o 
oil  and  gas,  and  truth,  righteousness,  j  j 
and  purity  are  marching  hand  in  hand  to  the: 
conquest  of  the  nation.  Yes,  God  is  marching 
on  1  The  man  who  to-day  stands  bathing  in 
pessimistic  waters  Is  a  moral  obstructionist; 
he  who  is  a  prey  to  the  vulture  of  agnosticism 
and  claims  ignorance  is  an  lmbeoile.  The 
man  who  shuts  his  eyes  and  refuses  to  mark 
time  or  keep  step  with  the  advancing  army  of 
progress,  who  denies  that  the  world  has  made 
progress  in  an  advance  of  purity,  justice, 
clean  thoughts,  holy  ambitions,  upright  walk¬ 
ing  and  chaste  conversation,  who  denies  that 
life  Is  more  noble  and  Godlike,  Is  a  fool  and 
unworthy  of  the  divine  likeness  he  bearsl  Is 
there  not  a  greater  area  of  territory  under 
moral  cultivation?  Do  not  tho  sowers  of  good 
seed  cover  more  acres?” 

The  preacher  referred  to  the  growth  and 
work  or  such  religious  bodies  as  the  Young  J 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  Society  cf  Chris-  1 
ttan  Endeavor,  Epworth  League,  etc.  The  I 
conflict  dow  going  on  between  China  and  a 
Japan,  he  said,  was  a  conflict  in  behalf  of  ■ 
civilization  and  Christianity  against  stolid  I 
paganism. 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitecar  said  his  Methodistio  ■ 
lineage  extended  back  97  years,  his  grand-  1 
father  having  been  converted  In  1797  under  I 
Rev.  Richard  Sneatli,  who  was  admitted  to  J 
the  Conference  when  43  years  old,  and  wasi  l 
stationed  in  Bethel  Circuit.New  Jersey,  which 
extended  from  Cape  May  to  Raritan  river,  I 
who  subsequently  preached  in  St.  George’s,  W 
and  died  October  24,  1824.  ; 

Mr.  Whitecar  spoke  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Merwin,  above  referred  to,  whose  son,  J.  B. 
Merwin,  he  thought,  yet  survived,  and  wafal  | 
member  of  the  New  York  Conference. 
r  “My  first  personal  recollection  of  Me  tho- 1 
dist  Pastors,  ”  he  said/- “begins  with  Rev7| 
George  G.  Cookman  in  1832.  Hewasasso-I. 
elated  wilh  Frauds  Hodgson,  William^ 
Cooperand  Jefferson  Lewis.  ”  1 

The  preacher  gave  reminiscences  of  the  cen-  j 
(ennial  Washington’^  birthday,  the  visi-  I 
tatiou  of  the  cholera  and  the  founding  of  the  B 


[Western,  or  Bookmakers',  Church.  ’ 

Rev.  Mr.  Her  win  was  associated  in  1826,  he 
said,  with  Levin  Preit.yman,  Robert  Sut  ton 
and  E.  Cooper.  The  latter  was  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  in  1827  the  latter  office  was  held,  by 
J.  Lodmau  and  S.  Dougherty. 

Rev.  George  G.  Cookman,  the  preacher  said, 
iwas  stationed  at  St.  George’s  from  1832  to  1834. 
Ip  those  days  there  were  bickerings  and  con¬ 
tentions  in  the  Conferences  and  Boards,  many 
of  them  disgraceful  in  the  extreme.  Cook- 
man  was  an  Englishman,  horn  in  Hull-on- 
Tyne,  and  had  all  the  prejudices  for  Wesleyan 
customs.  American  Methodists  were  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  those  days.  The  majority 
in  St.  Georg’ s  wero  Irish  and  English. 
(National  difiorenefes  and  bitternesses  over¬ 
leaped  all  proper  bounds.  Cookman  desired 
do  introduce  tire  Wesleyan  system  of  stewards 
into,  the  economy  of  St.  George’s.  He  was 
attacked  by  the  Irish  faction,  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitecar  said,  among  whom  were  Thomas 
and  Archibald  Wright,  salt  merchants,  at 
Vine  street  wharf ;  Alexander  McCook,  soap 
boiler;  Arch  bald  McCiellish  and  others. 
Such  animosities  were  engendered,  such  pas¬ 
sions  raged,  that  the  Quarterly  Conference 
|  and  official  meetings  resembled  a  free  fight  at 
a  modern  political  primary  or  nominating 
convention  rather  than  a  gathering  of  humble 
|  Christian  men  laboring  for  the  conversion  of 
I  their  children. 

I  Cookman  was  transferred  to  Baltimore  and 
never  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Eight  years 
afterwards,  that  is,  53  years  ago  last  August, 
he  was  lost  at  sea.  In  after  years.  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitecar  said,  he  heard  the  men  who  had 
oppose#  Rev.  Mr.  Cookman  speak  of  him 
with  loving  sympathy. 

The  preacher  told  of  the  General  Conference 
of  May,  1832,  which  held  its  session  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  Union  Church,  then  a  part  of  the 
old  Whitefleld  Tabernacle,  Fourth  street,  be¬ 
low  Arch,  Bishops  Soule,  Roberts,  Hadding 
and  McKendree  presiding.  On  Tuesday,  May 
22,  he  said,  two  Bishops  were  elected.  James 
Osgood  Andrews  and  John  Emory.  Andrews 
j  was  the  moving  cause  of  the  great  disruption 
!  of  the  Church  in  1844.  Emory’s  son,  Robert, 
was  a  professor  in  Dickinson  College,  and  it 
was  after  this  son  that  Governor  Pattison  was 
named. 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitecar  gave  a  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Bishops  present  at  this  conference, 
which  was  tire  last  which  Emory  and  Mc¬ 
Kendree  attended.  The  latter  died  a  year  or 
[two  later,  his  dying  expression  being,  “All  is’ 
jwell!” 

I,  In  1S32,  the  preacher  said,  was  added  the- 
first  Methodist  Episcopal  church  outside  the 
Philadelphia  circuit,  namely,  the  Fifth  Street 
Church, of  which  Rev.  J.  Rusling  whs  Pastor. 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitecar  had  many  more  remi¬ 
niscences  whicii  he  would  like  to  have  given, 
jbnt  time  would  not  permit. 

The  services  closed  with  the  singing  of  the 
Doxology. 

The  Evening  Service. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  evening  service  was 
the  sermon  by  the  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Turner,  which  was  preceded  by  a  prayer  by 
jthe  Rev.  John  Henry  Smytlie,  D.  D.  The 
(Pastor  took  his  text  from  the  14th  verse,  third 
(Chapter,  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  “As 
jMoses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
i  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up.’’ 
(The  discourse  treated  of  sin  and  its  penalties 
[and  redemption  and  its  benefits.  The 
world,  Rev.  Mr.  Turner  said,  is  suf- 
tfering  and  dying  in  consequence  of 
[sin.  Universal  sin  explains  universal  suffer- 
'ing.  The  remedy,  he  said,  was  suggested  in 
[the  text — Christ  lifted  up  on  the  cross.  A 
iproper  conception  of  sin  was  the  true  basis 
(for  a  conception  of  Christ  ,  and  His  work. 
“  We  yield  to  none  in  reverence  for  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  but  we  must  not  stop  at  the  manger. 


From  the  manger  Christ  looked  to  the  Cross. 
That  was  the  end  for  which  He  came  Into  the 
world.  AH  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Cross. 
It  was  not  a  truth,  but  the%truth  of  Christian¬ 
ity;  not  a  part  of  the  gospel,  but  the  gospel 
itself.  ’  ’ 

The  Pastor  of  St.  George’s  Church. 

Rev.  Richard  Turner,  the  present  Pastor  of 
St.  George’s  Church,  was  born  in  England, 
near  Birmingham.  He  became  a  churoh 
member  early  In  life,  and  entered  the  minis¬ 
try  in  his  native  country  in  1864.  Coming  to 
America  he  joined  the  Philadelphia  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  since  that  time  has  had  charges  at 
Spring  Cily,  Harmer  Hill,  WlUiamstowu, 
R  x borough,  Minersville,  Mabanoy  ;City, 
Norris  Square,  Philadelphia;  Mount  Zion, 
Manayunk.  From  the  last-named  place  he 
was  transferred  to  St.  George’s  during  the 
!  present  year. 

An  Interesting  Old  Church. 

St,  George’s  Is  an  interesting  old  church, 
the  appearance  of  which  would  attract  the  at- 
i  fentiou  of  any  one  having  an  eye  for  ancient 
buildings.  Like  many  other  of  the  early 
houses  of  worship  erected  in  this  country, 
it  has  a  gabled  front.  The  plastered  fagade  is 
painted  a  sombre  grayish  brown  color.  A 
tablet  fixed  to  the  wall  on  the  left  of  the  en¬ 
trance  bears  the  inscriptions  “In  memory  of 
Rev.  John  Dickens,  the  founder  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Book  Concern  of  the  United  States,  who 
died  in  1789  while  Pastor  of  tins  church,  and 
whose  remains  are  interred  in  tbe  rear  of  this 
building.  ” 

In  the  centre,  dividing  the  two  main  en¬ 
trances,  is  another  time-worn  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Rev.  Ezekiel  Cooper,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1705,  in  Maryland,  and  who  entered 
the  ministry  in  1784.  The  inscription  states 
that  “he  travelled  and  preached  the  Gospel 
through  all  the  States  on  the  seaboard  be¬ 
tween  New  Hampshire  and  Georgia,  and  died 
in  the  G31  year  of  his  ministry,  aged  8i.  ’  ’ 

A  slab  in  the  front  wail  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  says:  “The  first  Methodist  Confer¬ 
ence  in  America,  consisting  of  10  members, 
was  held  in  this  church,  July  14,  1773.” 

Above  the  lower  middle  window  is  a  marble 
slab  inscribed:  “St.  George’s  Church. 
Founded  A.  D.  1763.  Purchased  by  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Society  A.  D.  1769.  Remodelled  A.  D. 

; 1837. ’ ’ 

The  church  has  a  membership  of  aboutA75, 
with  several  hundred  scholars  in  the  Sunday 
school.  Mr.  Joseph  Paul  is  Superintendent  of 
the  latter.  In  connection  with  the  church 
also  is  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  having 
about  100  members,  with  Mr.  Barton  Gaskill 
as  President,  and  a  Dorcas  Society,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  which  is  Sarah  Starkey. 

Tbe  following  gentlemen  compose  tbe  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  church:  Barton  Gaskill, 
President;  William  A.  Snelbaker,  Treasurer; 
Joseph  H.  Swain,  J.  A.  Thompson,  William 
S.  Hill,  George  Richards,  Joseph  A.  Paul, 
William  J.  Hatzfleld  and  Nicholas  T.  Hart. 


j  Wahjxgfoud,  Nov.  19,  ’94.—  Dear  House¬ 
hold  .-—1  have  be  n  much  surprised  that  there 
has  been  no  comment  in  any  Philadelphia 
newspaper  (so  far  as  I  have  seen)  on  Secre¬ 
tary  Carlisle’s  statement  as  to  the  burial 


place, <1'  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the! 
Revolution.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Secretary  said  in  bis  address  at  the  recent 
celebration  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. ,  that  Robertj 
■  Morris  was  buried  In  an  obscure  graveyard 
on  Second  street,  'Philadelphia,  with  no 
tombstone  or  other  monument. 

The  enclosed  cutting  from  the  New  York 
Clmrclnnua,  which  lias  taken  much  notice  of 
the  ’  celebration  and  ils  subject,  seems  to 
throw  more  light  on  the  question  of  the 
burial  place. 

“A  correspondent  writes:  In  your  issue  of 
.October  27  you  do  not  ‘name  ihe  place’  where 
the  great  Robert  Morris  is  buried.  In  the, 
churchyard  adjoining  the  now  sadly  0 is- 1 
manlled  Church  of  St.  Peter’s  (I  think), 
Whiteraarsh,  Talbot  county,  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland  (where  the  writer  used  to  wor¬ 
ship  nearly  10  years  ago)  lies,  even  with  the 
ground,  an  old,  large,  brownstoue  tablet,  in 
memory  and  eulogy  of  Robert  Morris,  flnan- 
gier-of  the  American  Revolution.  Tho  writer 
has  always  supposed  the  honored  body  to 
lie  beneath  the  memorial  tablet, and  revisited 
l he  spot  just  six  years  ago.  ’  ’ 

Can  any  of  3’our  colonial  Investigators  tell 
us  anything  about  it  !  J.  S.  W. 

[The  Household  has  communicated  with 
Robert  Morris’s  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Jp.nqes 
Darrach,  of  Germantown,  who  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Dear  Mrs.  H  alio  well :— I,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Whitney,  was  impressed  with  the  inappro¬ 
priate  term  used  by  Secretary  Carlisle  in  his 
Batavia  speech. 

Robert  Morris,  the  financier,  lies  in  (he  old 
family  vault  Ip  Christ  Church  graveyard.  Il 
lias  a  large  slone  slab  inscribed  with  his 
name,  and  also  his  wife’s,  Mary  White  Mor¬ 
ris  (sister  of  Bishop  White,  the  then  Rector 
of  Christ  Church).  The  last  interments  made 
in^tlie  old  vault  were  of  their  youngest  son 
and  his  wife,  Henry  and  Eliza  Morris  (my 
father  and  mother)  and  it  is  not  probable  it 
will  ever  again  be  opened.  The  Robert  Mor-  [ 
ris  mentioned  in  the  clipping  was  the  finan¬ 
cier’s  father,  and  the  first  to  come  to  this 
country,  sending  to  England  for  his  sou 
when  but  a  lad  of  13  years. 

I  regret  to  say  hts  grave  is  in  a  sadly  dilapi¬ 
dated  condition,  but  there  has  been  a  recent 
enterprise,  among  his  descendants  to  have  it 
renovated.  lam,  very  truly,  yours, 

Moebis  IJaeeach.  |  


COLONIAL  WARS. 


INTERESTING  SERVICE  AT  OLD  CHRIST: 
CHURCH. 

_ _  I 

Anniversary  of  the  Capture  of  Fort  Du- 
quesue — Distinguished  Persons  Present — 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens. 


The  first  annual  servloe  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  Old 
Christ  Church,  Second  street,  above  Market,) 

Wm' 


yesterday  afternoon,  Ihe  J30'.b  anniversary  of 
tiie  capture  of  Port  Duquesne.  The  edifice 
,  "'as  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers, flags 
t*ud  festoons  of  red  and  whito  bunting,  the 

colors  of  the  society. 

The  members  met  In  the  cloister  of  the 
church  and  marched  In  a  body  to  the  pews  in 
the  middle  aisle.  The  handsome  National, 
State  and  city  flags  carried  were  loaned  by 
Mayor  Stuart,  who -was  prevented  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  engagement  from  being  present.  , 
There  was  also  carried  a  fac  simile  of  what 
most  excellent  authority  gives  as  the  ancient 
■  colonial  flag  of  Pennsylvania,  belonging  to  the 
'  Socleiy,  viz.,  a  flag  of  yellow  silk,  bearing 
“a  lion  erect,  a  naked  scimitar  in  one  paw, 
x  the  other  holding  the  Pennsylvania  escutch¬ 
eon  and  motto  ‘Patria.’  ” 

The  service  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chaplain  General  of  the  General  Society,  the 
Rev.  C.  Bills  Stevens,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. ,  who 
is  ninth  in  descent  from  Major  General  John 
Mason,  commander-iu-chlef  of  th©  forces  of 
the  colonies  in  the  Pequot  war,  1637. 

The  Chaplain  General  was  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Gaines  Nock,  Assistant  Rector;  t lie 
Rev.  G.  Woolsey  Hodge,  grandson  of  Sur¬ 
geon  Hugh  Hodge,  Fourth  Battalion  Penn¬ 
sylvania  line.  Chaplain  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  Silvester,  S.  T.  D. ,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Advocate,  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  So¬ 
ciety  of  Colonial  Wars;  the  Rev.  Summer- 
field  E.  Snively.  M.  D.,  Pennsylvania  Society 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  Rev.  T.  William 
Davidson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions, 
and  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Robinson,  of  the  Divinity 
School. 


Invited  guests  included  Frederick  J.  do 
Poyster,  fi f tH  in  descent  from  Abraham  de 
Pcyster,  Chief  Justice  and  Member  of  the 
Royal  Council,  1G95,  Governor  General  So¬ 
ciety  of  Colonial  Wars;  T.  J.  Oaklev  Rhine¬ 
lander,  Lieutenant  Governor  New  York  So¬ 
ciety;  Gouverneur  Mather  Smith.  M.  D.,  of 
the  New  York  Society;  the  Rev.  John  Wil¬ 
liams.  Bishop  ot^  Connecticut,  Presiding 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  Chaplain 
of  the  Connecticut  Society  Colonial  Wars; 
General  Joseph  Lancaster  Brent,  ninth  in  de¬ 
scent  from  Sir  G’orge  Calvert,  first  Baron  of 
Baltimore,  Lieutenant  Governor  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of, 
Maryland;  Howland  Pell,  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral;  Madison  Grant,  of  the  New 
York  Society;  General  E.  Bnrd  Grubb, 
Governor  of  the  New  Jersey  Society ;  Walter1 
Chandler,  Depuly  Governor  of  Ihe  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Society ;  \V.  G.  Davies,  of  New  York; 
Malcolm  Macdonald,  Deputy  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  other  officers  of  the  neighboring 
State  societies. 

The  choir,  composed  of  members  of  the 
Orpheus,  Eurydice_and  Madrigal  Societies, 
who  had  kindly  volunteered,  had  been 
trained  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Michael 
H.  Cross,  choirmaster  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church.  The  organist  was  Mr.  Andrew 
Wheeler,  Jr.  The  service  was  fully  choral,1 
the  prayers  Intoned  by  the  Bev.  G.  Woolsey 
Hodge.  The  ushers  were  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars:  John  Hill  Brinton,  Jr. ,  eighth  from 
Andrew  Ward,  Assistant  Governor  of  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut;  George  Brooke.  Jr. , 

I  fifth  from  Major  Robert  Farmer,  Thlrty- 
feurlh  Foot,  Cumberland  Regiment;  Thomas 
Willing  Bnleh,  fifth  from  Colonel  Joseph 
Shlpp-'n,  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne;  Thomas  Hewson  Bradford,  M.  D.. 
fourth  from  Captain  William  Bradford,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Association:  James  Welch  Cooke, 
fifth  from  Governor  Nicholas  Cooke,  of  Rhode 
Island;  William  Churchhill  Houston,  Jr., 
eighth  from  Pitroon  Cornells  Melyn,  Prov¬ 
ince  of  New  Netherland;  David  Lewis,  Jr., 
ninth  from  Nicholas  Newlln,  Provincial 


Council  of  Pennsylvania;  Isaac  Starr,  Jr. , 
ninth  from  Colonel  Edward  Ryng,  Governor 
of  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia;  William 
Wayne,  Jr.,  sixth  from  Captain  Isaac 
Wayne,  Provincial  forces  cf  Pennsylvania; 
Philip  Howard  Brice,  ninth  from  Edward 
Lloyd,  Governor  of  part  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Maryland  under  Lord  Biltimore. 

The  Governor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
is  the  Hon.  William  Wayne,  fifth  from  Capt. 
Isaac  Wayne,  Provincial  forces  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  committee  having  the  celebra¬ 
tion  in  charge  were! 

!  James  Mifflin,  Chairman,  Deputy  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  fourth  from 
John  Miffl'n,  Commissioner  for  the  defence* 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania ;  Gaowe 
ICnthbert  Gillespie,  Secretary,  and  William 
Mrcpherson  Hornor,  Treasurer  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Society. 

The  members  of  the  Society  are:  John 
Armstrong  Herman, Thomas  Harrison  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Thomas  Chester  Walbrtdge, Edward 
Hopkinson,  J.  Rodman  Paul,  William 
M  fflin,  James  Large,  Edwin  North  Benson, 
Charles  Henry  Jones,  William  Fisher  Lewis, 
diaries  Hare  Hutchinson,  Thomas  Biddle. 

M.  D.  ;  Andrew  Cheves  Dulles,  Edwin  Swift 
Baich,  Edward  Shippen,  M.  D. ,  fifth  from 
Colonel  Joseph  Shjppen,  in  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne;  Alfred  Devereux.  John 
Thompson  Spencer,  James  Lawrence  Lard- 
ner,  Peter  Penn  Gaskel  Hall,  sixth  from  Win. 
Penn;  George  Cbamplin  Mason,  Jr.,  Edward 
I  Clinton  Lee,  ninth  from  John  Alden  ;  Henry 
Morris,  M.  D. ,  Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden, 

S.  Davis  Page,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney 
Norris,  Edward  Shippen,  filth  from  Col. 
Joseph  Shippen,  in  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne;  William  Henry  Erie,  M.  D.  ; 
John  T.  Lewis,  Jr.  ;  George  Washington 
Norris,  John  Hill  Brinton,  M.  D.  ;  Stevenson 
Brothers,  Jas.  Slocum  Rogers, Samuel  Whita¬ 
ker  Pennvpacker,  LL.  D.  ;  John  G.  Watmough, 
iCharles  F.  Lennig,  William  Henry  Klapp,  M. 
ID.,  William  Lyttleton  Savage,  Frederick 
De’verenx,  Franklin  Platt,  Richmond  Legh 
Jones,  Josiah  Granville  Leach, Richard  Alsop 
jCieeman,  M.  D. ,  John  Woolf  Jordon,  Richard 
iStraderColium,  Hon.  Thomas  Francis  Bty- 
ard  John  Marston,  Washington  Bleddyn 
Powell,  Henry  Kuhl  Dillard,  Charles  Wil¬ 
liams,  Hon.  E.  Burd  Grubb,  John  Henry 
iLlvingston,  George  Gilpin,  Edwin  Atlee  Bar¬ 
ker,  Frederick  Prime,  Wilfred  H.  Munroe, 
Oliver  Hough,  Edmund  J.  Lee,  William  John 
Potts,  Samuel  W.  L-vls,  William  S.  Stryker, 
Eben  W.  Greenough,  Burnet  Landreth,  Jr., 
Henry  Levis,  Clement  Action  Grlsom,  Howard 
Williams  Lloyd,  Richard  Stockton  Hunter, 
Malcolm  Macdonald,  George  Brooke,  Jr. ,  Hon. 
Robert  Adams,  Jr.,C.  La  Rue  Munson,  Henry 
Ward  Marston,  Rev.  William  Walter  Silves¬ 
ter  D  D. ,  Charles  Evert  Oadwalader,  M.D., 
Jonathan  Willis  Martin,  Lawrence  Taylor 
Paul,  Alexander  Benson,  Charles  Este,  Henry 
Hobart  Bellas. 

,  Representatives  of  various  hereditary-pa¬ 
triotic  societies  were  present,  among  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Dames  being  Mrs.  Nloholas  Biddle, 
Mrr.  J.  D.  Wlnsor,  Mrs.  James  Mifflin,  Miss 
lA  h.  Wharton,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Ellison,  C.  W. 
Hornor,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  Miss  Esther 
Starr  Mrs.  J.  Randall  Williams,  Mrs.  W. 
Bacon  Stevens,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie,  Mrs. 
Wi  11am  Mifflin,  Mrs.  Rodman  Wister,  Mrs. 

'  Alfred  Whelen,  Mrs.  T.  Hewson  Bradford, 
Mrs.  James  DeW.  Cookman.  Mies  Helen 
Tyler,  Miss  Helen  Morton,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Etting,  Mrs.  H.  Scott,  Miss  Rodney,  Mrs. 
George  Emlen,  Mrs.  George  Mason,  Mrs. 
John  Harrison,  Mrs.  Charles  Churchman, 

I  Mrs.  George  Pearce,  Mrs.  M.  M.  West,  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Dulles,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Dulles,  Miss  C.  A. 
Brown,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Freidley,  Miss  Lisle,  Mrs. 
I.  Lundy,  Miss  Emlen,  Miss  Dillard,  Mrs. 

; Frederick  Packard,  Miss  Perot,  Mrs.  James 


!W  Cooke,  Mrs.  Samuel  "W.  Pennyp.-.cker, 

| Miss  Emily  Hailowell,  Miss  M.  WbartOD, 
Miss  I.  Madison  Taylor.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stevens,  from  the  text  “Know  that  the  most 
illlgh  ruleth  In  the  Kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  wills. ’’—Deu¬ 
teronomy,  tv.  82.  He  said  that  it  was  fitting 
by  this  celebration  to  recognize  the  God  c  f 
nations.  We  have  in  the  Bible  the  people 
brought  out  of  captivity  and  made  a  na¬ 
tion.  Surely  hero  In  this  land  we  are 
able  to  speak  of  the  God  of  nations 
and  pray  he  may  lead  us  yet.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  the  mightiest  the  world  has  yet 
known.  It  vras  In  Holstein,  in  the  North 
Country,  that  we  find  them  first.  They  made 
the  British  land  something  it  had  not  been. 
The  capture  of  Fort  Duqaesne  .  was 
the  completion  of  the  founding  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  led  to  the 

oapture  of  Quebec,  on  Hie  North. 
That  victory  meant  the eudo t  French  power 
on  our  soil.  Col.  Washington  led  the 
vance  which  really  captured  Fort  Duques: 
God  made  our  nation  from  the  colonies, 
is  worth  while  that  societies  like  that  of 
Colonial  Wars  should  keep  alive  the  nobl 
ness  of  the  centuries.  There  are  dangers  a- 
foes  yet.  We  freed  the  slaves,  but  at  the  c 
ol  blood.  We  to-day  have  people  coming  la 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  must  moul 
this  emigration  into  Americanism  as  it. 
Ouv  fathers  fought  against  tyranny  and  co 
qnered.  Whether  tyranny  comes  from  one 
or  many,  it  is  tyranny  still.  Here  in  our 
neighboring  city  there  was  a  struggle  of 
right  against  wrong. 

The  recessional  hymn  was  “Praise,  My 
Soul,  the  King  of  Heaven.’’  ^ _ 


|  , . L^r  .  A.. 
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OLD  MARRIAGE  RECORDS. 


Proposed  Collection  of  Those  Kept  by 
Aldermen  Prior  to  the  Passage  of  the 

Law  ol  1860. 

Mr.  Reeve  L.  Knight,  for  many  years  an 
extensive  carpet  merchanton  Chestnut  street, 
but  who  retired  from  active  business  about  10 


years  ago,  has  just  placed  in  the  Registration , 
Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Health  the  marriage 
record  kept  by  the  late  Alderman  Charles- 
Hal’d,  of  Southwark,  whose  office  was,  many* 1 
years  ago,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Third 
and  Catharine  streets.  It  comprises  official 
duplicate  copies  of  158  marriages  by  that 
official  from  May  5,  1848,  to  February  14,  1856, 
and,  upon  his  retirement  from  office,  passed 
successively  with  other  documents  Into  the 

i  possession  of  Aldermen  Richard  McCloskey, 
Francis  A.  Devittand  William  G.  Buchanan, 
all  of  whom  aided  Mr.  Knight  in  tracing  it, 
and  cheerfully  gave  their  consent  to  its  de¬ 
posit,  with  the  Registration  Bureau  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  The  book  is  an  important 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  .of  title  to  dc-, 
scerding  property,  and  an  invaluable  aid  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  in  prov¬ 
ing  their  rights  in  cases  of  pension  claims.  It 
was  in  one  of  the  latter  class  of  cases 
that  Mr.  Knight  became  interested  In  prov¬ 
ing  the  marriage  of  an  old  friend  whose 
name  was  spelled  erroneously  In  the  War 


Department  refords,  and  to  prove  the  just  ice ] 
of  herelatm  Mr,  Kntght  was  compelled  to 
search  maDy  yccords  that  threw  no  lizht  on  I 
the  subject,  to  cover  many  miles  in  walking 
and  riding,  .to, interview  and  correspond  with! 
numerous  people,  without  result,  or  only  , to 
learn  that  the  persons  sought  for  who  might 
be  able  to  assist  him  had  either  died  or  re¬ 
moved  from  their  old  homes.  Through  ex- 
Alderman  Buchanan,  however,  he  was  atj 
last  able  to  discover  the  long-desired  record,! 
which  was  promptly  forwarded  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Prior  to  July  1.  I860,  when  the  Legislature 
passed  the  present  Registration  law,  and  the 
more  recent  act  for  the  taking  out  of  marriage 
licenses,  the  only  records  of  marriages  by 
Aldermen  were  kept  in  blotters,  which  were 
usually  turned  turned  over  at  the  expiration 
of  an  incumbent’s  term  to  his  successor,  along 
with  his  lawbooks  and  officp  furniture,  or 
were  thrown  away  or  destroyed  as  valueless. 
Mr.  Knight’s  patient  and  unselfish  search  has 
convinced  him  that  the  incoming  Legislature 
should  pass  an  act  at  an  early  day  requiring 
the  collection  of  all  such  records  prior  to  July 
1,  I860,  now  in  existence,  and  then  deposit  them 
in  the  custody  of  a  designated  office  or  Us  in¬ 
cumbent  in  every  county  of  the  State  not  now 
provided  with  such  a  depository.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  is  so  apparent,  Mr.  Knight  thinks, 
that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
its  passage. 


Bate , 


interesting  relic  in  the  shape  of  a 
Philadelphia  directory  for  1791,  is  owned: 
by  -Detective  Jones,  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad, 
whose  home  is  at  Wilmington.  Del.  It 
was  compiled  by  Clement  Biddle,  and 
printed  by  James  &  Johnson,  at  No.  147 
High,  now  Market  street.  At  the  time 
of  its  publication,  Philadelphia  was  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
it  contains,  among  other  things,  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  principal 
Federal  officials.  The  first  of  these  is 
President  George  Washington,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  No.  190  High  street.  The  entire 
American  tariff  law  of  that  period  is 
printe_d  upon  four  small  pages.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note,  in  view  of  the  recent 
discussion  upon  the  subject,  that  pig  tin 
was  then  admitted  free  of  duty. 
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[continued  from  our  last.] 
Another  Moyamensing  boy  was  Lewis  j 
C.  Cassidy.  Though  born  in  New  York; 
cit",  in  1829,  he  may  well  be  termed  a 
Philadelphian,  his  parents  coming  to 
Philadelphia  when  he  was  three  months 
old.  He  received  his  rudimentary  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Moyamensing  Public  School, 
Eighth  and  Fitzwater,  and  graduated  at; 
the  High  School  in  1847,  when  he  com¬ 
menced  to  study  law  in  the  office  of 
Renj.  H.  Brewster  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1850,  be^re  he  had  attained 
his  majority.  In  1851  hei  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  where  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Law  Commit¬ 
tee.  In  1852  he  was  elected  solicitor  of 
the  District  of  Mayomensing.  In  1856 
he  was  elected  District  Attorney  for  the 
city,  when  but  27  years  of  age.  His  elec¬ 
tion  was  contested  by  William  B.  Mann, 
and  after  holding  office  for  one  year  was 
displaced. 

The  act  of  April  23,-  1857,  which  was 
passed  with  the  intention  of  compromis¬ 
ing  the  contest  between  Wm.  B.  Mann 
and  himself,  provided  that  there  should 
be  two  District  Attorneys.  The  judges 
of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  Oswald  Thomp- 1 
son,  president,  refused  to  recognize  the  ! 
act,  and  they  decided  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Mann.  In  i860  he  was  elected  delegate 
to  the  Charleston  Convention,  and  wasj 
an  active  supporter  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglass.  During  the  war  he  was  in 
favor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion.  He 
was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  | 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  had  one  of  the 
public  schools  (James  Forten)  named, 
after  a  well  known  colored  merchant.  He  | 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  1873,  and  ranked  among  the 
ablest  of  that  body.  In  January,  1872, j 
he  purchased  The  Day  and  made  it  an 
afternoon  paper.  It  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  As  lawyer  he  was  at  the  head  of 
his  profession.  A  distinguished  member 
of  the  bar  once  said  of  him  :  “  He  is  the 
ablest  criminal  lawyer  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.’’ 
He  never  lost  a  capital  case  in  all  his 
career.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 


his  many  successes  was  in  the  celebrated 
Oskins  case,  who  was  acquitted,  on  the 
plea  of.  insanity  of  the  charge  of  killing 
his  wife.  In  7h'j  i '.’A1''  n  p}*y cieloti  wse 
testifying  to  the  perfect  sanity  of  the 
I  prisoner.  Mr.  Cassidy  asked  him  if  he 

did  not  certify  to  the  sanity  of  a  Mr. - 

'some  years  ago  in  a  similar  case.  The 
witness  said  he  did.  ‘‘Where  is  he  . 
now?”  asked  Mr.  Cassidy.  “In  an  in¬ 
sane  asylum,”  replied  the  doctor.  It  was 
this  faculty  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
weak  point  of  his  adversaries  that  v  on 
him  his  renown  as  a  great  criminal 
lawyer. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Cassidy’s 
career,  Westcott  Thompson’s  history  of 
Philadelphia  enumerates  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party  as  Lewis  C.  Cassidy, 
William  McMullin,  James  R.  Ludlow 
(afterwards  judge),  Brinton  Coxe,  Daniel 
Dougherty  (silver  tongued),  Stephen  S. 
Remak  (one  of  the  first  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners),  John  C.  Bickle  (at  one  time 
representing  Sixth  Ward  in  Se’ect  Coun¬ 
cil),  and  George  W.  Biddle.  Mr.  Cassidy, 
throughout  his  whole  career,  never  fal¬ 
tered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  has  upon  more  than 
one  occasion  saved  it  from  defeat.  Wm. 

F.  Harrity,  Judge  James  Gordon  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Robert  E.  Pattison  studied  law  as 
well  •  as  politics  in  his  office,  the 
former  repaying  him  with  the  greatest 
ingratitude,  the  latter  remaining  his 
staunch  friend  until  he  died.  During 
|  Mr.  Pattison’s  first  term  as  Governor  he  • 
appointed  Mr.  Cassidy  Attorney-General 
■  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  His  record 
in  that  position  is  a  matter  of  history, 
and  a  glorious  record  it  is  of  honest  ad-  '< 
ministration  and  public  service.  The 
commonwealth  in  his  death  lost  a  good 
citizen,  and  the  Democratic iparty  a  faith¬ 
ful  adherent  and  safe  adviser. 

PASSYUNK  TOWNSHIP. 

I  Passyunk  is  variously  spelled  in  early 
j  documents,  and  was  the  name  of  an  an¬ 
cient  village  here,  and  afterwards  a  tract 
of  land  of  1000  acres,  given  originally  by 
Queen  Christina,  August  20th,  1653,  to 
Lieutenant  Swen  Schute  and  wife  for  good 
and  important  services  rendered  to  the 
King  of  Sweden.  Passyunk  was  the  first 
tract  above  the  marsh  land  in  the  neck, 
which  has  since  become  fast  land.  The 
limit  of  the  township  extended  from  the 
South  street  city  line  along  the  Schuyl- 


!  kill  and  the  Delaware  and  back  channel 
to  a  point  beyond  the  eastern  end  of 
.League  Island,  whence  it  ran  north  by 
west  and  struck  the  city  line  at  South 
street,  between  Schuylkill,  Bfifth  (Eigh¬ 
teenth)  and  Sixth  (Seventeenth )  streets. 
Passyunk  means  a  “level  place,”  “a 
place  below  the  hills.”  There  were  no 
villages  in  this  township,  but  it  was  at 
one  time  a  favorite  place  for  country 
seats.  It  was  traversed  at  one  time  by 
the  Federal  road,  from  the  Delaware  to 
Gray’s  Ferry,  by  a  portion  of  Moyamen. 
sing  road,  across  to  Greenwich  Island, 
Passyunk  Road,  Long  Lane  and  Irish 
Tract  Lane.  These  boundaries  were, 
when  laid  out,  in  the  extreme  south  and 
west  part  of  the  land  below  the  city 
limits,  a  tract  of  land  but  little  inhabited, 
and  in  the  lower  portion  all  swamps. 
Passyunk,  as  confirmed  in  1667  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Nicholls,  and  granted  to  the  Ash¬ 
mans,  Carman,  Williams,  etc.,  was  sur¬ 
veyed  to  contain  1000  acres,  and  the  quit 
rent  was  fixed  at  ten  bushels  of  wheat 
every  year.  _  _ _ ? 
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[continued  from  our  last.] 
Passyunk,  unlike  Southwark,  Moya- 
mensing  and  other  districts,  was  not  an 
incorporated  district,  but  was  classed  as 
a  township,  with  Blockley,  Kingsessing, 
Roxborough,  Germantown,  etc.  During 
! 853,  and  for  many  years  previous,  move¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  consolidating  all  the 
outlying  districts  and  townships  were  al- . 
most  continuous.  One  meeting  at  least 
in  favor  of  consolidation  took  place  every 
year.  The  question  worked’  itself  into 
local  politics.  The  friends  of  consolida¬ 
tion  discovered  that  in  the  early  part  of 
their  campaign  that  man}7,  if  not  all,  of 
the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  delega¬ 
tion  in  the  General  Assembly  were 
secretly,  if  not  openly,  opposed  to  the 
measure.  At  the  election  in  1853  candi- 
didates  in  favor  of  the  measure  were 
elected,  and  on  the  2d  of  February,  1854, 
the  Consolidation  act  was  passed,  and 
Passyunk,  Moyamensing  and  Southwark, 
as  well  as  all  other  districts  and  town¬ 
ships  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia  were 
incorporated  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 


The  passage  of  the  Consolidation  act  was 
the  cause  of  great  rejoicing.  Robert  T. 
Conrad,  Whig  and  “know-nothing;” 
u  was  elected  first  Mayor  of  the  consoli- 
•  ,  dated  city  over  Richard  Vaux,  Democrat, 
i  by  over  8400  majority.  At  that  time  the 
.  full  amount  of  the  city  debt  was  found  to 
1  be  #17, 108,343,79,  of  which  over  $8, 000,- 
j  000  were  railroad  subscriptions.  Thus 
was  wiped  off  the  map  of  Philadelphia 
the  two  districts  of  Southwark  and  Moya- 
mensing  and  the  towuship  of  I’a«syunk. 
By  the  last  lines  of  said  township  (  1848), 
almost  all  the  section  of  the  city  below 
|  Tasker  street,  from  river  to  river,  was 
H included  in  its  botmdary.  Even  to-day, 

■  vast  portions  of  it  are  under  farm  culture, 
|  and  much  of  it  is  low  and  marshy  ground. 

What  is  usually  called  the  “  neck  ”  is  en¬ 
tirely  within  its  limits.  Many  roads 
I  '  leading  from  the  built-up  portion  of  the 
jjjcity  traverse  this  district  in  a  southwes- 
■terly  direction,  notably  Passyunk  Road, 
ipRope  Ferry  Road,  Point  Breeze  avenue, 
[f  all  leading  directly  to  the  Schuylkill 
River,  where  industries  of  great  magni- 
®tude  and  importance  are  located,  such  as 
T  the  Point  Breeze  Gas  Works,  the  Atlantic 
8jP  Oil  Refining  Works,  Girard  Point  Eleva- 
»  tor,  etc.  Point  Breeze  avenue  ( Long 
Dane)  traverses  the  territory  from  20th 
'  and  Federal  to  the  gas  works  and  oil 
I’ work  on  the  Schuylkill;  Rope  P'erry 
f]  Road  froui  iSth  and  to  Penrose  Ferry  to 
'  the  same  stream  ;  Passyunk  Road,  from 
Broad  and  Mifflin  to  Point  Breeze.  The 
^  Rope  Ferry  Road,  as  stated  above,  com- 
■Itnences  at  Passyunk  avenue  and  iStli,  and 

■  leads  to  Penrose  Ferry  or  the  Rope  Ferry, 
(which  was  a  consequence  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  1742,  of  the  pest  house,  or 
hospital,  on  Fishers’  Island,  on  the  west 

Pside  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  opening  of 
Rope  Ferry  Road  through  the  neck 
probably  followed  immediately  after- 
;  wards.  In  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  March  31,  1806,  this  was  called 
the  lower  ferry,  and  Gray’s  Ferry  was 
denominated  the  upper  ferry.  An  act  of 
Assembly  passed  April  9,  1S53,  author¬ 
ized  the  incorporation  of  the  Penrose 
Ferry  Bridge  Company.  They  put  up  a 
brige  there,  which  soon  proved  to  be 
weak  and  dangerous,  and  a  new  one  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  on  June  30,  j 
i860,  although  it  was  not  converted  into 
a  free  bridge  until  some  years  subse-! 
quently.  On  July  7,  1876,  the  centre 
span  fell  into  the  river,  and  on  January- 
20,  1878,  another  bridge  was  completed.) 


A 


Previous  to  1853,  the  crossing"  at  this 
place  had  always  been  bv  scows,  guided 
or  pulled  by  ropes,  whence  the  old  name 
“  The  Rope  Ferry.  ” 

Moyainensing  road,  starting  at  Second 
and  Christian,  and  running  southwester¬ 
ly  to  Penrose  Ferry  road  at  20th  street ; 
Passyunk  road,  starting  at  South  street! 
above  Fifth  and  running  southwesterly  to 
Point  Breeze,  where  are  located  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Philadelphia  Coal  Oil  Re¬ 
fineries  ;  Long  Lane  ( Point  Breeze  ave¬ 
nue),  running  from  20th  and  Federal 
streets  southwest  to  the  gas  works  at 
Point  Breeze  in  the  river  Schuylkill-;  1 
Magazine  lane  and  Beggartown  road,  run¬ 
ning  from  Schuylkill  river  over  to  Green-  » 
wich  Island  and  into  League  Island  road, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  old  Second 
street,  where  it  connects  with  the  old 
Buck  road  at  Seventh  street ;  Jones’  lane, 
extending  from  Greenwich  piers  west¬ 
ward  to  League  Island  road  at  Ninth 
street ;  Point  House  road,  from  Swanson 
and  McKean  to  Greenwich  P.ers  ;  Stone 
House  lane,  extending  from  old  Second 
street  to  Jones’  lane,  thence  to  Green¬ 
wich  Point ;  Gallows’  lane,  running  from! 
the  Schuylkill  river,  below  Magazine 
lane,  southeasterly  to  Penrose  Ferry 
road;  Puddle  Hole  lane  ;  Maiden’s  lane, 
running  from  24th  and  Mifflin  south¬ 
easterly  to  29th  and  Snyder  avenue  ;  old 
Buck  road,  now  almost  entirely  obliter-, 
ated  by  buildings,  which  ran  from  7th- 
atid  Oregon  to  20th  and  Reed  were  all 
on  the  original  maps.  So  that  this 
section  was  well  supplied  with  road¬ 
ways  for  traversing  to  and  from  all  sec¬ 
tions.  Many  of  them  at  the  present 
day  are  even  in  primitive  condition,  the 
march  of  improved  paving  not  having 
reached  these  localities. 

In  early  times  this  township,  sparsly  in- 1 
habited,  was  dotted  with  numerous 
:  streams  and  water  ways,  nearly  all  them! 
having  disappeared  entirely.  Among! 
them  were  Dam  Creek  (obliterated)  ran* 
into  Hollander’s  Creek  in  a  direction  I 
south  by  west  and  had  its  source  near 
the  Buck  road;  Hay  Creek,  the  eastern 
part  of  Hollander’s  Creek,  extended  from : 
Holt  or  Hell  Creek  into  the  Delaware  at1 
I  some  distance  north  of  Greenwich 
I  Island.  Holt  Creek  flowed  into  Hol¬ 
lander’s  Creek  west  of  Dam  Creek.  It 
formed  a  curious  loitp  in  the  upper  por¬ 
tion,  which  encircled  a  piece  of  ground: 
that  might  be  called  an  island.  Litt'ej 


f Creek  was  north  of  Logue  Creek  and  | 
emptied  into  the  Schuylkill.  Malebone's 
Creek  emptied  into  Hollander’s  Creek  ; 
one  branch  of  this  creek  rose  near  15th 
and  Sansom,  another  branch  at  17th  and 
South.  ^ 

[TO  be  continued  in  our  NKXT.l 
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